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Vor. XXIX. JANUARY, 1888. No. 1 


THE SCRIPTURE IDEA OF SALVATION. 


The notion that the doctrine of a universal fall is taught 
and a general scheme of redemption foreshadowed in the 
third chapter of Genesis,— that all the subsequent develop- 
ments of soteriology may be said to lie in the bud in that 
earliest Scripture, awaiting the full efflorescence of four thou- 
sand years later,—all this is now generally recognized by 
impartial criticism as baseless and fantastic. In the concep- 
tion of their author, the words of the serpent were true: 
man did not die instantly, but did become “as gods,” attain- 
ing to knowledge of good and evil by eating the fruit of the 
tree of that knowledge. This attainment marked not by 
any means a fall, but rather a rise in his life; marked, in 
fact, his passage from the half-brute to the human state. 
True, the jealousy of Yahveh did visit on him expulsion 
from the Garden, and condemned him to a life of toil and 
care,— high price, one might complain, to pay for knowl- 
edge, for being man, but not higher, perhaps, than later 
times have often exacted. Childlike in simplicity is the 
dress of the ancient scribe’s idea, yet this itself strikes not 
so far wide of the mark. Ultra-conservative that he was, he 
yet had an open eye, and looked straight at the secret of the 
universe. Again, the seed of the woman is simply her whole 
posterity ; and the serpent is nothing but the serpent. Later 
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ages turned it into Satan, and Satan into a fallen angel, the 
principle of evil. Seriously to maintain such vagaries now, 
however, is to take a stand without the pale of argument. 

Nevertheless, though this specific parentage and lineage 
must be firmly and finally disclaimed for modern soteri- 
ology, the notion of Salvation itself may yet boast an illus- 
trious descent and a venerable antiquity. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose it peculiar to Hebrew or even to Shemitic 
thought. When once the human mind has attained the 
notion of God as the sum of every excellence, whether by 
climbing the ladder of logic or by mounting on wings of 
intuition, and once attempts to grasp together the -Ideal 
within and the Actual without, the jar and jangle of the two 
must stun it. From this tumult of contradiction between 
what is and what ought to be (this latter being the logical 
outcome of the ideal postulated), Religion has emerged. 
The mind cannot rest in contradiction. It will strive to 
embrace both the terms in some higher unity. It may be 
not clearly conscious of the nature of its own endeavor. 
But Jacob wrestled not the less stoutly because in the dark 
with a nameless adversary. 

The reconciliation proposed must always be inadequate, 
will often be grotesque, may sometimes be revolting. It 
will take its form from the national consciousness, the slow 
growth of centuries; it may take its color from the idiosyn- 
crasy of the individual in whom it first finds clear voice and 
distinct statement. By the subtile process of assimilation, so 
potent in both the inner and the outer world, the solution 
of the first brooding spirit may be adopted by all his likes: 
it may become a creed, a religion. No wonder if the spirit 
should hardly grasp in its entirety the stupendous problem 
of so conceiving the universe as to render it morally in- 
telligible. The finiteness of its clasp may show itself on 
the side of space, must show itself on the side of time. The 
thinker may work out the solution,—for himself like the 
Stoic, for his people like the prophet, for the world like 
the apostle; but, in any case, his formula will apply only to 
the days that follow. The soul springs exultant into the ~ 
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light of the future; it leaves behind and forgets, but does 
not illumine, the dark of the past. 

For all such speculation history falls into two ages, the 
present and the age to come. It is in this last that the an- 
tagonisms of the first are composed, its wrongs righted, its 
enigmas solved. It is in the second that the first strikes 
root, thence it draws the sap of its being, thither it grows 
and tends. Itself is but a minute segment in the vast circle 
of history, without significance or independent existence. 
Happy the man who shall live to see the dawn of the better 
day, before whose eyes the mystery shall resolve itself, who 
shall have lot and parcel in the kingdom of the skies. He 
truly shall be saved. As for the rest, they perish, they are 
lost, unless indeed by some special mercy they are recalled 
from shadow-land. 

Thus may we see how deeply this notion of deliverance is 
implanted in the breast of man, how closely, how inextrica- 
bly it is intertwined with the hopes and fears, the longings 
and musings, that make him man, and not beast. Surely, 
even the most dwarfed, even the most deformed, issue of such 
earnest brooding on eternity must be recognized as human, 
must be treated with respect and some sort of sympathy. 

However it came to be, the fact is out of question that 
the prophets of the eighth century had the notion of Jeho- 
vah (Yahveh) as at least the highest incomparable God. If 
any reality at all was conceded to other gods, it was not of 
any such kind and degree as belonged to him. But, though 
this idea of his godhead was in fair way towards universali- 
zation and elevation into the concept of the God and Father 
of all men alike,— yea, of the Source of all being sentient 
and insentient, of the All-enfolder, the All-upholder,— it 
was still far from being completely denationalized. What- 
ever else he might already be or might yet become, Jehovah 
was still a tribal god; and his connection with the elect 
Israel was, out of measure, more vital and intimate than 
with any other people. Now, so long as he was merely a god 
among gods, it was only a question of which was strongest ; 
and border wars had little significance as world-history. But 
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when certain moral qualities were attached to him, and at 
the same time the limitations of his power were removed, 
the contradiction already spoken of emerged more or less 
clearly in consciousness. The Hebrew was not given to 
long ratiocination: he was, in fact, hardly capable of it; but 
he could hold together in thought such enthymemes as 
these: Jehovah is great and good; I am his worshipper; 
he will prosper me. 

But, in the times of the prophets, Israel was anything but 
prosperous. This clash between the facts of the case and the 
conclusions of reason is the motive of prophecy. ‘To aban- 
don the first proposition was to fall into atheism; at least, 
away from monotheism. ‘To yield up the last was to give up 
the problem, to fall into despair; hence the fearful emphasis 
with which the prophet rejects the second. Hence, too, the 
body of his message falls into two grand parts, expostula- 
tion and exhortation. The view of the immediate future 
of Jehovah’s people takes its tinge from the temper of the 
prophet: in Hosea it is very dark; in Isaiah, much brighter. 
In the main, however, he is overwhelmed with a sense of 
the dereliction of Israel, and is persuaded that naught but 
the severest chastisement, the most sifting judgment, will 
appease the offended majesty. But it is impossible that the 
prophetic soul should rest in such a conviction. It cannot 
be; at least, the spirit can find no repose in the idea that the 
God of Israel has made and chosen and reared his people 
only for naught, only to be swept away like chaff in the 
hurricane of his righteous wrath. He does not work in 
vain. He selected his people for a purpose, and, though 
earth quake and heaven pass away, that purpose must abide 
and move to fulfilment. 

Such, at least, is the attitude of the prophetic, the relig- 
ious spirit; and it is especially to note that this refusal to 
impute failure to God may, with equal logical right, be 
made in case of an individual, of a race, of the world. The 
prophet’s view did not reach to the last. It did not stop 
with the first, but was focused on the second. If the gra- 
cious will of Jehovah as to his elect could not be conceived as _ 
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thwarted, then must there be saved at least a remnant from 
the fiery judgment ready to break forth over the earth. This 
seed of salvation would then shoot up into a noble tree, to 
overshadow all lands. Thus the prophetic fancy revels in 
vision of the era to come, when the contrarieties of the pres- 
ent shall all be annulled, when the divine will shall have 
melted the refractory stuff of the earth to obedience, though 
in the furnace of his fury, and the current of history shall 
slide along without a ripple in its God-appointed channels. 

Of necessity, the prophet’s conception of this Golden Age 
was cast in his native moulds of thought. Had he been a 
loyal Briton, he would have sung of a benevolent and harm- 
less monarch, a complaisant House of Lords, an able Minis- 
try, with patriotic and watchful Commons. As an American, 
he would have celebrated a firm Executive, an independent 
Congress, an incorruptible Bench, a non-partisan Civil Ser- 
vice. But, as ason of Jacob, he pictured a united, prosper- 
ous, and glorified Israel, a conquering King, scion of David’s 
stem, who should chain victory to his chariot-wheels and 
compass the nations in career of triumph. Such was the 
Messianic Expectation, which is thus seen to be in its matter 
the common, the rightful, the inalienable property of the 
religious spirit; while its form is taken from the special 
Hebrew national consciousness, is moulded by the condi- 
tions of time and space that environed the prophet, is the 
daughter of the sky that bent above him and of the earth 
that stood fast under his feet. 

As to the guise and color of this hope, be it remarked, 
moreover, that they varied with the varying political and 
social surroundings. Now the Messiah may appear as king, 
now again as priest, now indeed may lose all personality, 
and only the theocratic State be pushed to the fore-front and 
glorified. This, however, is not the place to follow out such 
vacillations in shape or complexion. Only the observation 
is needed that with the final overthrow of polytheism and 
its burial in the ruins of Jerusalem, followed by the promul- 
gation of the priestly code, the life of the people was turned 
into a new channel, and flowed for a while with a smoother 
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current. The attention of the pious Israelite was now fixed 
upon the Law, and his energies were bent to its literal and 
complete fulfilment. But this was only a means to an end. 
He had never forgotten the promises of the prophets. Alas! 
the realization still lingered afar off, awaiting, he believed, a 
worthy people. Hence, with passionate legalism, with fanat- 
ically punctilious piety, he sought to hasten the tardy pur- 
pose of the skies, and to drag down upon him the Kingdom 
of Heaven by force. 

Neither must it be omitted, in passing, that the searching 
judgment to overtake the race had no direct or necessary 
reference to the past, but only to the future. Its object was 
not to undo the accomplished wrong, but merely to provide 
against its repetition. This was undoubtedly a contracted 
view of the matter. A thorough-going theodicy cannot be 
content with a rational future only. To say that “evil will 
cease to be” does not finally and satisfactorily explain why 
evil ever was. But, as all modern attempts to justify the 
past have failed, we can readily forgive the ancient for not 
attempting. Be this as it may, certain it is, as stated, that 
the judgment of the prophets is not a rectification of the 
past, but a provision for the future. Not until in Daniel 
xli. 2, long after the prophets (165 B.c.), and then only 
under Persian impulse,* does the notion of even a partial 
resurrection, with recompense and retribution, come forward 
in Hebrew literature. Not even in apostolic times had 
the notion established itself. There is no trace of it in 
Paul; while in Jewish-Christian circles, so late as the 
Teaching, the resurrection is expressly limited to the saints. 
Herewith agrees, too, the Apocalyptist, adding, however, a 
second supplementary resurrection after the lapse of a thou- 
sand years. That distinguished saints, especially martyrs, 
whether to Jewish or to Christian faith, should not by acei- 
dent of time or malice of man be excluded from the joys of 
the Kingdom, and that arch-enemies of the faith, monsters 
of iniquity, should not by opportune death in the midst of 
prosperity wholly escape the just vengeance of the ‘—— 


* By consensus of opposing schools of criticism. 
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—these were such natural, near-lying thoughts that one 
would rather wonder if they had not intruded themselves 
into a system of ideas that originally reserved no place for 
them. But in all such concessions there is naught to un- 
settle our fundamental thesis that judgment, in its original 
prophetic conception not at all, and in its later evolution 
only incidentally and partially, had any reference to the 
past, being content to order the future aright. And this 
is in the highest degree natural. In childhood and youth, 
as well of the race as of the individual, the face is fixed 
forward, the time to come engrosses attention: little or no 
account is taken of the dead past. But in manhood and age 
the look is further and further deflected towards the days 
that are no more, but grow in significance as they grow in 
number. Disappointed again and again by the revelations 
of the future, we turn to the mysteries of the past, we peer 
into its depths, we live it over again, we refuse to believe 
that it is irretrievably lost. 

In modern times, the relations that first obtained among 
the ideas here under review have been greatly altered. The 
judgment has been displaced from its old position in the 
middle or at the beginning of history, and fixed definitely at 
the end. What follows is not, in our minds, any continua- 
tion of human history, but is rather angelic history, if his- 
tory it can be named at all. Judgment is no longer wholly 
or mainly reformative; on the contrary, it is altogether 
retributive. The theatre of its action is no longer earth, 
but heaven. Its jurisdiction, from being confined to the 
present and within the border-lands of Palestine, is stretched 
out over the whole planet, if not the whole solar system, and 
from the last to the first generation of men. 

It would be weak and childish to quarrel with the course 
of growth and development which this notion has taken, 
which was, indeed, prescribed unalterably in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind and the outer circumstances of its 
history. But we may with propriety consider this genesis 
in forming our estimate of the final product, and inquire as 
to any feature whether it has logical or only historical sig- 
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nificance. Thus, the notion of election entered of necessity 
into the old conception,— not, however, because it inhered 
in the religious elements that went to make up that concep- 
tion, but because it lay embedded in the national conscious- 
ness whence the conception sprang. Jehovah was only in 
second line God of all the earth: he was, first of all, the 
God of Israel. So soon, then, as the idea of God is dena- 
tionalized, so soon should the notion of election of a people 
fall away; it is an historic, not a logical element, and its re- 
tention in modern times is a logical oversight daily growing 
more patent and painful. 

If, now, we listen attentively and with open ear to the 
New Testament, we shall find the foregoing confirmed, illus- 
trated, and more sharply defined. The key-note of the Gos- 
pels is the note of judgment; for they open with a “ voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight his paths.” * It is the stern form of the 
Baptist, the second Elijah, that meets us at the portal; and 
his mission is to proclaim the instant advent of the long- 
delayed judgment. He is to make ready the way for Jeho- 
vah, he is the immediate forerunner of the Almighty Judge: 
“One Mightier than I cometh behind me, the thong of ~ 
whose sandals I am not fit to stoop and unloose. I baptized 
you with water, but he shall baptize you with Holy Spirit.” 
Such the benign promise of salvation to the elect, to such 
as approve themselves the true Israel by change of heart. 
But the sterner features are still more prominent. To some 
he said, “* Brood of vipers, who warned you to flee from the 
impending wrath?” Already the axe is laid at the root of 
the tree, the fire awaits the worthless; while, of the Stronger 
that comes, it is said, ‘* Whose winnowing-shovel is in his 
hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor, and 
gather his grain into garner; but the chaff he will burn up 
with unquenchable fire.” 

Christians of every age have delighted to recognize the 
Mightier in Jesus the Christ; but it is certain as can be that 


* The original (Isa, xl. 3) is most suggestive: “A voice crying, In the wilde 
prepare ye a track for Yahveh, level in the desert a road for our God,” 
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the original reference was not to Messiah, but to God him- 
self. Nowhere in Hebrew Scriptures is the way of Mes- 
siah prepared before him, nowhere has he a forerunner 
Elijah, nowhere does he come to fiery judgment. On the 
other hand, all of these traits are ascribed especially to Jeho- 
vah. In fact, the keen sense of the impotence of the Law 
and of obedience thereto in turning the course of events 
had long since well-nigh erased from Jewish conscious- 
ness the notion of Messiah as an individual, engraving in- 
stead the conviction that the catastrophe must be a direct 
inroad of divine omnipotence, and that God would reign in 
person over the rehabilitated State. We dismiss this vivid 
picture with the further remark that the judgment smites 
the present generation only, that it applies apparently to 
Israel only, and that salvation is naught but escape. from its 
fierce ordeal, 

After the beheading * of the vehement preacher of God's 
imminent oncoming to judgment, and of the need of repen- 
tance and baptism as a charm against its fury, the proclama- 
tion of the nigh approach of the kingdom was taken up by 
Jesus. Exactly what was the burden of his message, it is 
hard or impossible now to determine, so indistinguishably 
interwoven are his own ideas with those of his disciples. 
But that task is not now before us. After his death and 
resurrection, his disciples were logically driven to the doc- 
trine of a second coming, to fall in with the judgment so 
long expected, so long delayed. The scene of this coming 
(zapovsia) was, of course, to be Palestine, in fact Jerusalem. 
There was the throne to be established; thence, as from a 
centre, the circle of its sway was to expand over the adjoin- 
ing nations, even to Rome, even at last to remotest Scythia. 

Of this picture, but few characteristics have present in- 
terest for us. The lively sketch (Matt. xxv. 81-46) is cer- 
tainly not from the hand of Jesus, yet it displays at least 
one trait distinctly Christian. The Son of Man comes as 
king (Messiah), on clouds, begirt with angels. Around 
him, seated on his throne of glory, are gathered his disci- 


* And not before; in 1 Mark i i. 14, rapadod; jvacis given up to death. 
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ples, the Christians, the elect, who are saved already, and 
now sit like associate justices around the chair of the Judge 
Supreme. All nations summoned before this dread tribunal 
are parted to right and left, like sheep and goats. Those 
are then invited, much to their own surprise, to share in the 
joys of the kingdom; while these are dismissed into eternal 
fire. The principle of this tremendous division is stated 
to be humanity to Christians: the sheep had sheltered, the 
goats had neglected, “these, my brethren,” in affliction. 
This ground is not quite broad enough for a modern Chris- 
tian to stand on, but it is eternally sure and steadfast. The 
most important yield, however, of this passage is that the 
Christians are among the judges, not among the judged; * 
while conduct, and not creed, is the ground of mercy. Fur- 
ther, we note that the judgment does not touch the past, but 
merely overwhelms in destruction the present existing ele- 
ments hostile or unsuited to the kingdom. The symbol of 
this annihilation is the ‘‘age-enduring fire,” which is nothing 
but the “quenchless fire” in John’s preaching, whose sole 
function is to burn up, utterly to destroy. True, they go 
away into “age-lasting,” if you will, “everlasting” punish- 
ment: this, however, is itself the fire,} the total destruction, 
which latter, of course, lasts forever. The notion of eternal 
retributive torment is quite foreign to the text. The mo- 
tive of the whole proceeding, be it still insisted, is not ret- 
rospective, but prospective; not to rectify the past, but to 
regulate the future by annulment of all refractory agents. 

’ This is not the place to discuss the overgrown imagery of 
the Apocalyptist. Suffice it that his picture of the first 
judgment, on thrones (xx. 4), with the millennial reign, fits 
well enough in the synoptic framework, for which, however, 
his second (xx. 11) is much too vast. Of the two pictures, 
the former is historically, the latter metaphysically, justified. 
Their coexistence has no sort of justification ; and the anom- 


* The phrase “ these, my brethren,” irreferable alike to sheep and to goats, proves 
this. 

+The Italists felt this, and rendered kiAacw by ignem, ambustionem, combus- 
tionem ; while the wavering text of verse 41 shows the effort to express the notion of 
entire extinction. 
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aly has long been a trial— sometimes too hard —for Ortho- 
doxy. We leave them, remarking that the appalling meta- 
phor of the pool of fire, rolling on high the sulphurous 
smoke of its torment unto eons of zons, is metaphor only, 
and on resolution into its Old Testament constituents 
(Gen. xix. 24, 28; Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10) will be found to figure 
desolation and irremediable ruin. Why cast Death and . 
Hades into it, except to cancel them from the list of exist- 
ences ? 

The compiler of Acts puts into Peter’s mouth the ex- 
hortation, “Save yourselves from this crooked generation.” 
Such words would sound very strange on the lips of the 
modern exhorter. His cry is quite another,— “Save your- 
selves from hell.” Such is the terror he sets before the 
sinner. But the apostolic age says only “from this genera- 
tion,’— from the onrushing ruin that is to sweep away this 
present generation from the earth. Of salvation from hell 
it knows nothing. 

Turning now to the apostle Paul, we issue from cloud 
and storm and darkness into the clear, calm sunlight gild- 
ing the mountain-tops. Instead of huge, unwieldy symbols, 
images gorgeous, gigantic, grotesque, we see marshalled 
before us a compact array of sharp, distinct concepts. This 
uplifting of the formless stuff of the imagination into the 
region of reason, its reduction to definite notions, and their 
articulation into a coherent system,—all this and far more 
was the work of the hermit of Arabia. We shall take a 
later occasion to examine it more closely. 
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CHARITY STUDIES. 


My charity work among the poor classes of Indianapolis 
began in February, 1879, and ended in August, 1884. Daur- 
ing this time, about five thousand cases or applications came 
under my personal knowledge and observation, each solicit- 
ing aid in one form or another. These five thousand cases 
represented in the aggregate about twenty thousand persons, 
whose lives I met, saw, and touched more or less directly 
and intimately. The experiences of these years have been 
put into such form as will, possibly, be helpful to other 
charity workers, and of value as testimony to the general 
student of this branch of social science. They will be con- 
sidered under four general heads. 

In country, village, and small city life there is a certain 
community of feeling, a neighborly acquaintance, relation, 
and interest, very personal and sincere. Life in these com- 
munities is comparatively unselfish, sympathetic, and cohe- 
sive. In larger cities, the personal interest in each one’s 
welfare vanishes. In the competitions of business and social 
life, one forgets the personal duties due to the neighbor over 
the way, and to families living in the humbler portions of 
the city. To large and growing cities is added each year 
the increment of a new and mixed population, a large por- 
tion of which is invariably of the poorer and least prosperous 
classes. From the tendency of the country population to 
drift into the large cities springs the great social danger of 
our present American life. Consider what these figures 
mean: in the East 35 per cent., in the West 15 per cent., in 
the South 7 per cent., of the total population, are within city 
limits. They are drawn by’ the fascinating and gravitating 
force of city life. With the ceaseless tide of young men, 
who are to make the city strong and prosperous, come the 
unskilled workman, the poor farmer, the unapprenticed car- 
penter, the “ne’er-do-well,” and the shifting, migrating 
horde that makes up the “ dangerous classes,” the shiftless, 
the dissolute, the vicious, and the criminal: some to “find 
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a job,” some led by the illusive hope of getting an easy liv-: 
ing. Many are simply ordinary workmen, with large fam- 
ilies, who have failed to succeed elsewhere, usually in the 
country or smaller towns, and been beguiled by some hear- 
say report of the city as an industrial Eden, where little 
work commands high pay. When once there, what then? 
Says one well qualified to judge of the result : — 


There is a disturbance of the social equilibrium. They are a 
part of the time out of work; they have no certainties of steady 
employment; they live from hand to mouth; they can learn no 
provident habit, since they never have enough to save; they can- 
not maintain regular work habits; they cannot afford to pay rent 
enough to live apart from other families; they crowd into small 
rooms which have no adequate provision for sewage, pure air, 
or pure water; there are no open spaces for the children to play 
in; neatness and order disappear; the man frequents the corner 
or the saloon; the woman finds no companionship save that of 
dirty, dishevelled women.” 


Already there are in these cities more people than can 
geta living. New and undesirable arrivals, once upon the 
ground, make bad matters worse. Some of necessity must 
remain a portion of the time idle; others work on alternate 
days or only occasionally. So, once located, those already 
half-dependent remain, and “fight it out” between work 
and hunger. Thus follows a disturbance of what would be 
a normal condition of the labor market in our larger towns. 
There is an oversupply of hands, a scarcity of work. Dur- 
ing the busy summer months, these poor people manage to 
keep their physical wants supplied; but, when work grows 
scarce with the approach of winter, other and imperious 
wants must be met. Sickness is always at hand, fuel and 
clothing are vital needs; and so the season from November 
to March finds them in their most helpless and necessitous 
condition. 

Some escape the threatened danger by vigorous personal 
effort and a resolve to eat no other man’s bread. But the 
greater number, once dependent, once “on the books,” are 
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very likely to continue there or reappear at intervals more 
or less irregular. Others, failing to receive this aid or 
choosing not to apply for it, resort to those devious methods 
known to the most destitute and depraved. Petty thievery 
abounds. Hunger crowds out what weak scruple there 
may be, and what is at first half-innocently “picked up” 
soon becomes dexterous thievery. The descent to “ beat- 
ing” the landlord, grocer, and coal-dealer is an easy step. 
To trace these steps from self-help to intemperate habits, 
and thence to the grosser forms of vice, impurity, and crime, 
is a common sequence of life among the very poor. Want 
and crime go hand in hand. To find long-continued want 
without some accompanying criminal record is a discovery 
of heroic virtue. Here we touch that great fact of the 
genesis of crime in our large cities. But our topic is not 
the criminal problem of our cities; and, with this simple 
hint, we leave its consideration here. 

Experience has shown the disastrous evils of indiscrimi- 
nate alms-giving. ‘Gratuitous relief,’ says Robert Treat 
Paine, “fosters thriftlessness, indolence, and blamable ineffi- 
ciency, lessening self-respect and self-reliance. While a 
kindly impulse may prompt you to give relief, your duty 
to the family requires you to consider their moral good, and 
not the gratification of your own emotions. Relief is easy 
to give. Permanent improvement is slow and hard to effect. 
Carry aid too far, and aid a man so often or so unwisely as 
to sap his manhood, his self-respect, his self-reliance, and 
charity has left a curse where it came to bless.” Wherever 
general out-door relief has been tried, it has only served to 
increase the very evil it sought to remove. This sort of 
“charity” only gives vitality to a constantly growing evil 
of a most malignant character. It impairs the wage-earning 
ability of each dependant. It corrodes the manhood; it con- 
firms the dangerous habit of trying to live without work. 
Though one bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and have 
not method in his charity, it profiteth them nothing. 

But we come in time to regard voluntary poverty, or the 
habit of dependence, as a low form of social disease, much 
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of it inherited, much of it constantly reproduced. At the 
base of it we find a marked defect or constitutional debility 
of the manhood. In every case of chronic dependence there 
will be found somewhere in the past family history a break- 
ing down of the usual personal incentives to industry, a 
weakening of the primal instinct for self-support. Along 
with this has gone an undermining of the moral, social, and 
domestic virtues. Hence the need of a careful, personal 
study of each such instance. The symptoms come to be 
very familiar and unmistakable in the experience of every 
charity worker. That which appeals so strongly to senti- 
mental charity is a symptom of an abnormal social condi- 
tion, having its origin far back in years, possibly in other 
generations. ‘To its study we must bring a searching inves- 
tigation, that involves a long record of personal or family 
history. The regimen to be prescribed is no charity “ cure- 
all,” no quack prescription of “give, asking no questions.” 
The true charity must be to restore such persons to their 
right relation with society by urging and even compelling 
upon them the habits of industry, thrift, and domestic 
economy. This is not an easy charity. It is more than 
palliative. It is radical as to the study of causes, construc- 
tive and reformatory in its methods of treatment. Doubt- 
less, it is the business of every city to know accurately the 
needs of its own dependent citizens, and to provide for their 
wants. But, since cities have not yet realized the impor- 
tance of this work, it remains for private and voluntary 
organizations to take it in hand, and carry out its humane 
and beneficent objects.* The announced objects of these 
charitable agencies are the following: (1) to reduce va- 
grancy and pauperism, and ascertain their true causes; (2) 
to prevent indiscriminate and duplicate giving; (3) to se- 
cure the community from imposture; (4) to see that all 
deserving cases of destitution are properly relieved. 


*They are generally known as Charity Organization Societies or Associated 
Charities, and sprang from a parent society organized in London in 1869. This sys- 
tem was introduced into the United States by Rev. A. H. Gurteen, of Buffalo, and 
has increased until now over fifty such societies are in actual operation, All these 
methods are simply modifications of the system of charity work carried on for many 
years in Elberfeld, Germany, and known as the “ Elberfeld system.” 
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What such organization may do for a city of eighty-five 
thousand inhabitants is seen in the history of charitable 
work in Indianapolis during the past seven years. Here, 
the most wide-spread and unrestrained charity aid was for- 
merly given, both officially and privately, with little or no 
investigation. The official relief in one year alone (1876) 
amounted to $55,000. Under a rigid system of investiga- 
tion, three years later, this same official relief was reduced 
to $7,000, and all necessary want was adequately relieved. 
It was formerly the favorite winter resort of hundreds of 
tramps, who spread its reputation for benevolence far and 
wide. To this charitable Mecca came the travelling “ Amer- 
ican gypsy” families, always going somewhere and never 
getting there. Here were sent the poor and pauper families 
of other cities throughout the State. This indiscriminate, 
official, out-door relief had gradually raised up and perpetu- 
ated, and was supporting in shameless dependency, thou- 
sands of pauper and poor families, which otherwise would 
have been earning their own support; and, in turn, imposed a 
heavy local taxation upon the city, filled its streets with house- 
to-house beggars and tramps, and nourished and educated in 
semi-dependence hundreds of the children of these families, 
who, in time, grew up expecting and demanding regular pub- 
lic aid. To-day, the dependent and pauper and criminal 
classes and families are known, down to the minutest detail of 
significant fact; they are classified and treated according to 
their individual needs. To a few societies is given the dis- 
pensing of aid, always upon recommendation of a central 
board; to another, the investigation of all applications for 
relief; to a third, the care of the children; to another, the 
needs of the sick. Thus, all the necessitous and erying 
wants of the city are promptly and kindly met. Its streets 
to-day are very free from the tramp; of chronic street beg- 
ging there is very little; the worthy and unworthy poor are 
known, so that there need be only a minimum of the ill-use 
or abuse of charity funds. There is constant care and watch- 
fulness that no one suffers for the coarser necessities of 
life, or falls out by the way, or is neglected; yet the work 
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is most helpful in its personal oversight, its cheering visits, 
and its tender ministrations at the homes of the poor them- 
selves. 

In the term “ poverty,” we have various stages of individ- 
ual dependence and merit. The poor we are to have with us 
always. The weak must always exist together with the 
strong, the foolish with the wise, the irresolute and infirm 
of purpose with the positive and energetic. As soon as we 
apply the moral test, those included under the general term 
“poverty ” separate into two clearly defined classes,— the 
worthy and the unworthy poor. ‘To the industrious as well 
as the idle come the exigencies, dangers, and losses common 
to all. Sickness, invalidism, death, loss of property, or 
other means of self-support, loss of lucrative positions, do- 
mestic unhappiness,— these are but a part of the sad list 
which is so common to the experience of the poor, and 
yet which they aré least able to withstand. Each aids in 
breaking down that self-reliant spirit whose absence is the 
greatest poverty indeed. The old, the infirm, the sick, the 
invalids, the crippled and blind, the deaf and dumb, the in- 
sane, fatherless children, widows and deserted wives,— 
all go to swell the lengthening list of woes that appeal to 
the benevolence and conscience of each community. 

Except in the classes bordering on pauperism, the poor 
wish, far less than we generally suppose, outright gifts of 
food or money. The first breaking down of self-respect, 
even among these, is not an easy or a pleasant process. 
The poor themselves are usually ignorant of what has 
brought them into, and still keeps them in, their dependent 
condition. Alone, unaided in fighting off, year after year, 
the real dragons in the pathway of their daily lives, the poor 
become discouraged, bewildered. ‘They need information, 
advice, guidance. ‘“ Not alms, but a friend,” they seem 
always to be saying to us. In the competitions of social 
and business life in the city, society has unknowingly with- 
held much from its poorer members. 

The physical evils and surroundings of the poor must be 
carefully studied, their moral environment, the industrial 
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relation made more permanent and remunerative, the social 
and home instincts developed, so as to reach a higher stand- 
ard of living. This must be done through personal effort, 
through friends, wise, kind, and sympathetic. Little can be 
done by legislation, by organized legal efforts, or by social 
and reformatory schemes which leave out the personal ele- 
ment or factor in their execution: it is only personal influ- 
ence and contact that can build character, form habits of 
industry and thrift, and establish that better way of living 
so desirable among the poor. The task is one of education. 
No improvement in the external condition of the poor can 
be wrought out at arms’ length. Only by contact of per- 
sonal friendship and devotion, by giving knowledge and 
wisdom, the best one has to give, can we look for any per- 
manent improvement of the condition of the poor. 

Not every one who wishes ever so sincerely to help the 
poor can do it. Not every one can reach them, even when 
seated among them. It requires great good sense, deep sym- 
pathy, practical knowledge of the wants and means of every- 
day life, and a wealth of good cheer. To those who need 
so much, much must go in the most delicate, helpful, and 
cheering ways. Says one, speaking from personal knowl- 
edge: “ The best thought of to-day proclaims through the 
civilized world that money is impotent to deal with the 
great problem of pauperism. It is not this society, it is not 
any society, which can itself do the work. Nothing will 
avail but the earnest co-operation of all good men and 
women who know the need and hear the ery, and are ready 
to respond, each devoting a little of his time and thought 
and love to helping up one or two of those who are down.” 
The highest grade of citizenship and Christian manhood 
will be none too good for its accomplishment. There needs 
consecration born of the sense of human brotherhood, to 
which we all owe allegiance, all sharing equally in its deg- 
radation, equally in its attainments. We need one another, 
— the rich the poor, the poor the rich. It has been so from 
the beginning: it will be so to the end. We are, indeed, 
our brothers’ keepers, as a part of that mutual compact 
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known as society. The harm that comes to one comes to 
all; that which helps one raises every other. It is the law 
of our existence that no man can live or die to himself 
alone: each is bound up in all, and all in each. 


Henry D. STEVENS. 


JOHANNES RONGE AND THE ENGLISH 
PROTESTANTS. 


European newspapers announce the death at Vienna, in 
his seventy-fifth year, of Johannes Ronge, who forty years 
ago was called by his German countrymen “the Luther of 
the nineteenth century.” My personal acquaintance with 
Ronge did not commence until after he had outlived his 
reputation; and, if I recall his memory now, it is not to cas- 
tigate the faults of a dead man, but to hold up the mirror 
of history to those Pharisees who thank the Lord that they 
are not as he was, and the spiritual pride of whose fathers 
was far more injurious to the cause of Protestantism and of 
civil and religious liberty than the errors of this man. That 
the best friends of humanity entertained high hopes of 
Ronge, even at so far a distance from the scene of his labors 
as America, may be inferred from the following lines ad- 
dressed to him by one who still voices the most Christian 
sentiment of his time,— the poet John G. Whittier : — 


“ Servant of him whose mission high and holy 
Is to the poor, the suffering, and the lowly, 
Thrust not his Eden promise from our sphere, 
Distant and dim beyond the blue sky’s span ; 
Like John of Patmos, see it now and here, 
The New Jerusalem come down to man.” 


If the professing Christians of England had been actuated 
by the spirit expressed, not in these lines alone, but in 
almost every poem that Whittier has written, they might 
have guided into useful channels that movement of which 
Johannes Ronge was the nominal, though hardly the real, 
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head. The immediate cause of Ronge’s extraordinary and 
transitory popularity was the publication, by Robert Blum, 
of his manly protest against one of those vulgar and impu- 
dent frauds, which under varying forms may be found 
among people of every race and religion, wherever there is 
ignorance enough to believe them and roguery enough to 
use them. In England and America, the high priests of 
such frauds may be found among the managers of limited 
lability companies, who, by promising high interest to 
greedy fools, defraud their witless partners of the principal. 
In France, holding up before a discontented mob a bloody 
rag, labelled La Gloire or La Revanche, and promising to 
win for them the German Rhine, they lead them on to the 
disasters and humiliations of Sedan. In Germany, where 
the people are more peaceful and religious, they invade the 
realm of Christian faith, and drag the Most Holy in the 
mire, to serve their selfish ends. 

The infidel pope, Leo X., wanted money to build St. Peter’s. 
To raise it, his minions peddled indulgences; and the monk 
of Erfurt gave vent to his indignation at this unholy traffic 
in words that shook the Vatican to its very foundations, 
and gave to the England of Shakespeare, Cromwell, and 
Milton, to the America of Washington and Franklin, the 
inspiration of their grand careers. But Germany, the home 
of that Reformation, was torn in pieces by the wars between 
Catholic and Protestant, and was betrayed by the very Prot- 
estant princes in whom she put her trust. Thus, even in 
1844, the Vatican exercised a tremendous influence over 
the Protestant rulers of Germany, as it is now beginning, 
through European exiles, to influence even the State of New 
York. 

Arnoldi, the bishop of Tréves on the Moselle, wanted 
money to complete the cathedral of that city. The signs of 
the times in Prussia led him to believe that he might fol- 
low with impunity the example of Pope Leo X. In the . 
reliquary of the cathedral was an old garment, apparently of 
Byzantine workmanship, which relic-mongers called “the 
holy coat of Jesus,” pretending that it really was the seam- 
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less coat mentioned in John xix. 23, for which the Roman 
executioners of Jesus Christ cast lots. From the 18th 
of August to the 14th of September, 1844, the pretended 
relic was exposed in the cathedral of Tréves to public 
adoration. The fraud seemed to be successful; and above 
half a million pious and ignorant Catholics, led by their 
priests, made pilgrimages to Tréves, and sang litanies, whose 
burden was, “ Holy coat, pray for us.” Fraulein von Droste 
Vischering, a member of one of those families whom the 
Germans, queerly enough, called noble, was said to have 
been healed of an otherwise incurable disease by the influ- 
ence of the coat. Perhaps the mind-curists, or Christian 
Scientists, of modern Boston, may explain the pretended 
miracle. 

Money flowed into the bishop’s coffers. The Protestants 
held their peace. How could they, seeing the tremendous 
frauds perpetrated by the princely rulers of their own 
churches, dare to cast a stone on the Roman Catholics? 
But the protest came with singular propriety from the breast 
of an honest Catholic priest in Prussian Silesia, the friend 
and the spokesman of the believing but ignorant peasants, 
whose simple faith was so foully abused for the purpose of 
getting their money. This was Johannes Ronge. 

On the 1st of October, 1844, Robert Blum, himself the 
son of pious Roman Catholics at Cologne on the Rhine, pub- 
lished at Leipzig a protest against Bishop Arnoldi’s fraud, 
signed by Johannes Ronge, a Roman Catholic priest. 
Ronge’s enemies say that the letter was not written by him, 
but. by a Protestant nobleman, Count Reichenbach, whose 
guest Ronge had been. It is quite possible that Reichen- 
bach may have suggested the idea, and Ronge given it 
expression. But the chief indisputable facts are that 
Ronge had the courage, by signing this protest, to chal- 
lenge the action of his superiors, and that the letter itself 
contains not a word that an honest Catholic priest may not 
say without doing violence to his faith. It afforded the 
Vatican an opportunity of disavowing and reproving Ar- 
noldi’s infamous fraud and the insult which he had offered 
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to the German people. They were on their trial, not he. 
Two months later, they answered by sending Ronge his sen- 
tence of excommunication and degradation, which thence- 
forward became his badge of honor; and Ronge was greeted 
with loud acclaim by the leaders of German life as the 
prophet of a new era. 

Four months before this, another German priest, Johannes 
Czerski, had seceded from Rome, and formed a free Catholic 
Church at Schneidemiihl, in Posen. The reformers in the 
Lutheran and Calvinist Churches of Germany, then called 
“Friends of Light” or “ Protestant Friends,” also sympa- 
thized with Ronge’s movement. An effort was made to 
unite in common organized action the representatives of 
these three streams of tendency: that: of Czerski, which 
kept closest to the lines of the sixteenth century reforma- 
tion; that of Ronge, who emphasized the revolt of manhood 
against the fetters which the Vatican and its lackeys among 
the Protestant princes of Germany alike sought to impose 
on the the spirit of God in humanity; and the Protestant 
Friends, who represented a reverent, scholarly, and morally 
lofty radicalism in the exposition of the Biblical records. 

They met in council at Leipzig, to agree on some principle 
of organization. It would have been well if they had fol- 
lowed Whittier’s advice given to Ronge in the sonnet 


already quoted,— 
“ Not to feed 
Earth's starving millions with the husks of creed.” 


They took only the second best position, adopting a mod- 
ified form of the Apostles’ Creed; and at once a conflict 
arose between Czerski, who with his adherents wanted to 
impose upon men far more learned in theology than he was 
his narrow interpretation of the Godhead of Jesus, and the 
liberal party, represented by Blum, Wigard, and Ronge, 
who, whatever may have been their own belief, would keep 
the door open for the co-operation of those who adopt the — 
broad Unitarian view of Christ’s humanity and divinity. 
The liberals won the day. If we Unitarians believe that 
in all humility we can discern the hand of God in human 
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history, how much more, a fortiort?, must those believe it 
who accept without question every statement respecting it 
that is recorded in Hebrew or Christian Scripture! To 
them, even though they believed in the Trinitarian shibbo- 
leth, it must have appeared, had they possessed any spirit- 
ual discernment, that on the free platform offered by Ronge 
and his associates they might take the hand held out to 
them, in the certainty that, where Trinitarian and Unitarian 
met on the same field of labor, the faith which had the most 
devoted adherents must conquer. 

The signs of the times were singularly favorable to an 
alliance between the two chief Protestant powers of Europe. 
The political reformers of Germany looked on the English 
Constitution as a model for their own. The King of 
Prussia, as well-meaning when he ascended the throne as 
Ronge was when called to the nominal leadership of the 
new German Church, had sent a commission to investigate 
_the working of our State Churches in England and Scotland. 
And it is characteristic that a member of that commission, 
Sydow, finding in England the works of the American 
Unitarian, Dr. Channing, was so impressed by them that 
he translated them into German. Various other signs of 
the times indicated to those who without signs and wonders — 
could follow the ways of the spirit that a full and free 
intercourse between the Protestants of both countries would 
have the most beneficial effects on their governments, and 
through them on the peace of Europe. 

But even signs and wonders would have hardly roused 
into Christian action the men who derived pecuniary advan- 
tage from their connection with the church institutions of 
England. The Unitarians, indeed, represented by Mar- 
tineau, Wicksteed, Beard, John James Tayler, etc., sent 
an address of greeting to Ronge and his adherents, quite 
in the spirit of Whittier’s sonnet. But the leaders of the 
Established Church of England could hardly join him in 
blaming Arnoldi’s fraud without condemning themselves, 
The Trinitarian non-conformists, organized on the platform 
of the Evangelical Alliance, might have rendered great ser- 
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vice to England if they had greeted the new German re- 
formers as the great poet of their theology, John Milton, 
would undoubtedly have done, had he been living now. 
But we saw thirty years later how the president of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York was far less careful about 
drawing the lines between true and false declarations of 
value at the New York custom-house than about those 
which excluded the disciples of Channing from the platform 
on which he presided; and the action of his predecessors 
in London, in 1846, the Right Hon. W. Cowper and his 
myrmidons, reminds one rather of a pack of shopkeepers 
seeking a pretence to boycott some successful rival than of 
a Christian meeting. 

Money had been sent from England in great sums to sup- 
port the reactionary ecclesiastical policy advocated by Heng- 
stenberg; and, so long as it was supposed that Ronge could 
be used in the same interest, attempts were made to gain 
him. When the Trinitarian shibboleth led to the conflict 
between him and Czerski, the latter visited England. He 
was permitted to appear before the Alliance after remain- 
ing some days under the surveillance of a German preacher, 
Herschell, who answered for his orthodoxy; but, spite of 
all the concessions which Czerski made to the party of dog- 
matic intolerance, he was still too liberal for them, and 
they let him drop. The bold intolerance, the Pharisaie in- 
solence, the self-sufficient theologic ignorance of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in England became known through all 
Germany, and excited the intensest disgust among the Prot- 
estants and joy among the papists. And so, through the 
want of faith, hope, and charity among the official represen- 
tatives of English Christianity, the grand opportunity of 
serving their country and their cause was lost. 

We, who have watched the slow growth of the old Catho- 
lie Church in Germany, spite of the half-hearted support 
offered it by certain English bishops, or the still slower 
growth of the Unitarian organization both in England and 
America, can well understand that the cause of Ronge and 
his adherents would have made but slow progress if con- 
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fined to purely religious lines. One circumstance gave it 
an immense extraneous impulse,—the general political and 
social discontent, with the fact that the police control of the 
newspapers deprived this discontent of its legitimate chan- 
nel of expression. So the new reform churches became a 
“cave of Adullam,” in which all who were discontented, on 
whatever ground, with the existing order of things, found a 
refuge and a means of making themselves heard. The relig- 
ious element was gradually pushed into the background, 
and self-seeking demagogues were put forward, often men 
of low moral character. We must often in politics and 
business accept the aid of men whom we despise. John 
Wilkes was as immoral a fellow as King George IV., but 
he rendered great services to the people’s cause in Eng- 
land; and Admiral Nelson won great victories, spite of the 
degrading influence on him of the low-minded and intrigu- 
ing Lady Hamilton. But when those concerned in the 
management of religious affairs copy the faults of such men, 
they must step down and out. Ronge was induced by the 
managers of his triumphant progress through Germany to 
accept the companionship of a man who, like himself, had 
been a Roman Catholic priest, but, unlike him, was a dis- 
gusting sensualist, because, having an extraordinary wealth 
of florid language, he could by his oratory command the at- 
tention of the crowd better than Ronge. 

That the same manliness which inspired Ronge’s protest 
against Arnoldi’s fraud did not also induce him to resist to 
the utmost, even at the cost of withdrawal from his position, 
the degrading insult of such immoral companionship, I can- 

‘not understand, except on the supposition that his own 
character had undergone a certain deterioration under the 
influence of his extraordinary popularity. It is a very com- 
mon thing among the super-serviceable minions of tyranny, 
when an adversary becomes strong, to use every possible 
means of weakening him by slyly offering him the means of 
sensual indulgence, and so, when he has fallen, gaining him 
for their side. A very striking instance occurred but lately 
in England, and Ronge has often told me of attempts that 
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were made in the years of his triumphs to degrade him in 
the same way. That he succumbed I have no reason to be- 
lieve; but constant association with such things begets a 
certain indifference, which, in the long run, pollutes the 
chief sources of character. When the Revolution of 1848 
broke out, Ronge was elected a member of the German Par- 
liament at Frankfort-on-the-Main. His former friend and 
colleague, Robert Blum, was also there, but seems in the 
three years of their companionship to have changed his 
opinion about both the person and the cause of Johannes 
Ronge. In respect to the latter, he expresses his regret at 
having associated himself with any project of ecclesiastical 
reform; and of Ronge, whom in several places he calls a 
“ screamer,” he writes in 1848 to his wife: “* Ronge has gone 
to Rendsburg. It is all over with him, and the best thing 
he can do for himself is to get killed.” 

Thirty-nine years have passed since then, and have proved 
the truth of Blum’s insight. Within three months from 
his writing that letter, the writer himself was shot by the 
troops of Windischgritz on the Brigittenau, and he is 
canonized in the hearts of the German people as the mar- 
tyr of their cause. Ronge lived to make himself ridiculous, 
and to inflict the deepest injury on the cause to which alone 
he owed his importance. If, like his great countryman, 
Carl Schurz, in America, he had been brave enough to 
encounter the reproach of “mugwumpery,” and withdraw 
from his associates when he saw they were going wrong, 
his brief service of three years would have earned for him 
the gratitude of his people; but he began to write other 
letters, which, since he had no longer the guidance of his 
early critics, were strangely illogical masses of incoherent 
vituperation. These gave the police a pretence for his 
prosecution; and, to avoid it, he fled from Germany. 

When he reached England, he was welcomed by the 
Unitarians, and spoke in many of their pulpits, completely 
demolishing the illusive ideals which they had formed from 
reading the descriptions of his admirers. The stories delib- 
erately spread in London respecting his marriage, exagger- 
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ating his faults with all the refinements that malice can 
invent, and carefully suppressing all mention of extenuat- 
ing circumstances, formed also a ground of moral condem- 
nation against him among the only Christians who were 
liberal enough to overlook his doctrinal heterodoxy. His 
fault, no doubt, was great, judging by that higher code of 
morals by which men try the actions of their neighbors 
more frequently than their own. It was this. Placed in 
circumstances which required of him peculiar loyalty to 
the teaching of Paul of Tarsus, that things which are law- 
ful are not always expedient, he in marrying a blameless 
lady, divorced from her former husband, acted in accordance 
with the practice of the Hamburg of his day and the Rhode 
Island of ours. Of his worst faults, which brought suffer- 
ing to that lady and her children, I have been a witness. 
But he is dead. Why call them up from the grave? They 
were carefully hidden in his lifetime; and those who judged 
him most harshly were precisely the people who, when their 
own interest seemed to require it, sacrificed the rights of 
others to their own egotism. 

But it is of some importance that I should speak of what 
I may call the institutional weakness of our English Unita- 
rianism, which was evident even in our treatment of Ronge. ~ 
Our people had welcomed his first appearance among the 
German churches as a Catholic reformer, and to them he 
naturally turned when he came to England. His faults 
were those of his birth and breeding, and especially of his 
country. They might have been corrected, even in his 
thirty-seventh year, if our leaders in 1850 had given them- 
selves a little trouble to ascertain the true causes of his 
fall; and, considering the large sums of money expended 
with indifferent results under the Hibbert trust, it might 
have been well to spend even a few hundred dollars in 
offering Ronge the opportunity of making himself ac- 
quainted with our theology and our ethics, and then to use 
him as a preacher among his countrymen in London, if, on 
probation, he seemed fit for the work. It was not to be 
expected that he should at once adopt all our habits, any 
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more than that the Hindu vegetarian, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
should eat our beef and drink our beer. If the leaders of 
the Evangelical Alliance had sinned through active intoler- 
ance, those of the Unitarian body, through a want of sym- 
pathy very characteristic of their action in those days, also 
lost a great opportunity in regard to this man and his 
brethren, who then sought shelter in our land from the 
infamous oppression of their own princes. 

I was the last and the youngest of the English Unitarians 
who hoped anything from Ronge. I was not yet twenty 
years old, when I first met him in 1857; and then he had 
already fallen among thieves, and I met him under cireum- 
stances which excited my sympathy in the highest degree 
both for him and his wife. Christopher Crayon, writing 
in the London Christian World, says of him :— 


His mission to London was a failure. Had he come to cant and 
whine; had he come with a beggar’s heart, and asked for alms; had he 
known how to toady to the leaders of the religious world in London at 
that time,—he would soon have found England a deligh'ful resting- 
place. I found him in Tavistock Place, cultivating the religion of 
‘ humanity. He held forth there on a Sunday evening; and he had many 
followers — foreigners, of course—both here and in America. The 
place in which he met his friends was a private residence. Two rooms 
thrown into one formed the chapel. There was a desk for the speaker, 
and benches for the hearers. A few garlanded busts of Mil'on, Byron, 
and others adorned the room. Above us was a blue ceiling, with a plan 
of the solar system. The object of the association was to bring ioto 
action the higher religious ideas which have sprung from the devyelop- 
ment of science, philosophy, art, and civilization in general,—to form 
the groundwork for a higher period of cultivation. 

Again, we are told that all fixed creeds upheld by a privileged 
priesthood and by despotic governments impede the free development 
of man’s being. Ronge was too much of a German for London. What 
did the public care to be told that as sources of the religion of humanity 
we recognize the universe and the free development of man’s being, 
through which the divine Intellige.ce is revealed; or that the human 
being dwells in the Supreme Intelligence, is therefore clothed with the 
divine dignity, has the power of fr-e actior, and is void of original sin. 
Ronge should have kept his mouth shut, got up a fac simile of the holy 
coat, lectured on it through the length and breadth of the land, and he 
would have reaped a golden harvest. Ronge came to London to labor 
and plead in vain. Tennyson says,— 


“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea.” 
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I sigh as I think of the hearts that have broken on the cold, gray 
stones of London. In a little while, Ronge left us. Fewer were his utter- 
ances, and less and less did his name appear in the public prints. When 
I saw him, he looked young, and perhaps a little too small for his work. 
He had a pleasing expression of face, dark hair, dark eyes, dark mous- 
tache and beard. He spoke English very creditably, and in German had 
a rapid flow of language, and harangued.with considerable force. i 
must own that, the victim of priestly hate, I was not surprised to find 
him at war with all priests, or that, driven from the Church of his 
fathers by its sham and lies, he was somewhat shy of Churches and skep- 
tical as to creeds. 


Lest I might write concerning him with the prejudice 
which later events inspired, I have here preferred to quote 
from an apparently unbiassed writer ina Trinitarian paper. 
Ronge was too truthful and too self-respecting to adopt the 
means indicated above, by which so many of his countrymen 
achieved pecuniary success in London, too ignorant and mis- 
guided and too deficient in tact to see the means by which 
he might achieve a more legitimate success, and live down 
the prejudice aroused by his marriage. His wife was a lady 
of extraordinary gifts, both of character and intellect ; and 
whatever capacity for hero-worship I may ever have pos- 
sessed was concentrated on her. Gottfried Kinkel (vith 
whom I had taken a few lessons, translating Bulwer’s Caz-- 
tons into the German language) had prepared me, by his 
description of the heroic manner in which Mme. Ronge’s 
brother-in-law, Carl Schurz, had saved Kinkel from a politi- 
eal prison, to regard the German exiles in London with more 
than ordinary sympathy. Wicksteed’s and Beard’s descrip- 
tion of Ronge’s early labors had roused my expectations of 
‘this man. The Anglican clergymen who were my teachers 
at the diocesan schools in York and at Crosby Hall in Lon- 
don had won my affections for much that was connected with 
their Church, while my reason revolted against its creeds. 
The singularly noble character of the two Unitarians, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Dalby, in whose London home I lived (that 
of my father being in Yorkshire) attracted me to their 
Church, while its liturgies were singularly repulsive to me, 
who had entered with all my heart and soul into the poetry 
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of the cathedral worship at York minster; and I fancied that 
Ronge might show me and other Unitarians the way to rem- 
edy the deficiencies of our religious worship. 

Though my hopes were not fulfilled, I was still attracted 
to him by the one great service which he did to England, 
though time-serving adventurers had robbed him of the credit. 
This was the introduction of Froebel’s kindergarten sys- 
tem, with which he had become acquainted through his 
wife, who was by far its most practical and intellectual ex- 
ponent in England. Ata time and in a place where female 
lecturers had far greater prejudice to contend with than any 
known in America, she was invited by the best people in 
England to teach them the kindergarten system, and pub- 
licly lectured before the Society of Arts at Saint Martin’s 
Hall in London. In 1860, she was called to Manchester to 
form a kindergarten there. Dr. McKerrow and the Rey. 
William Gaskell, two of the chief religious leaders of that 
city, gave her their moral support. When the school was 
established, certain persons wanted to make a pecuniary 
speculation of it, but were defeated by Ronge’s honesty. 
With a sly abuse of Ronge’s f.ults, which they had known 
well enough before they ever invited his wife to Manches- 
ter, they knew so well how to play upon the fears of the 
somewhat timid clergymen as to induce them to withdraw 
their co-operation by a public announcement, giving reasons 
which were so ridiculous as to arouse the suspicion that 
some other motives, perhaps false accusations, were the real 
cause. 

Certain relations into which I had entered with the fam- 
ily of her first husband, Mr. Frederick Traun, of Hamburg, 
gave me the right and made it my duty to render her all 
the aid that a son could give; and I came to the conclusion 
that any further attempt on her part to combat the diffi- 
culties imposed on her, partly by Ronge’s singular disregard 
of conventional formalities, but still more by the readiness 
of my countrymen to think evil without due examination of 
the grounds of slander, would cost her her life. She re- 
turned to Germany, where she might hope in the neighbor- 
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hood of her children to regain her health. The amnesty 
of 1861 permitted her husband to rejoin her there, and 
with him she visited some of the scenes of his former tri- 
umphs. But it was too late; and she died in April, 1863, 
the truest martyr of the cause to which her husband owed 
his brief celebrity, and for the sake of which she had sacri- 
ficed a life of opulence in Hamburg. 

Meanwhile, Ronge’s occupation in Germany was gone. 
The awful surgery of war had delivered Germany from 
some of the evils of which Arnoldi’s fraud was but a symp- 
tom. The worst enemy of European freedom, Russia, had 
been crippled by the Crimean War; and the chief ally of 
papal arrogance in Germany, the House of Hapsburg, had 
been defeated by Louis Napoleon and Victor Emanuel on 
the plains of Lombardy. On William of Hohenzollern’s 
accession to the throne of Prussia, a new hope arose for the 
Protestants; and the formation of the German Protestant 
Association at Eisenach in 1863 offered to those religious 
liberals who were unwilling to break loose from the histori- 
cal continuity of Christian development a nucleus around 
which they might organize. Ronge was never a material- 
ist, though his want of mental discipline made it impossible 
for him to combat effectually the clever materialists who 
now occupied the platform in most of the churches which 
he had founded. He went to Austria, where among thie 
Catholics he might still hope to gain some influence. 

But here, again, his singular ignorance of human nature 
led him into connection with people whom he should most 
carefully have avoided.. A Jesuit priest, named Forster, or 
Forstner, was made by him the preacher of the congrega- 
tion which he founded at Vienna, and soon afterwards 
applied to John Kriza, bishop of the Unitarians in Hungary, 
for recognition, in a letter which is reprinted in the pro- 
ceedings of the American Unitarian Association for the 
year 1869. This letter was referred by Bishop Kriza to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London, of which I was then a member; and, being 
requested to report on the matter, I wrote a letter to 
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Bishop Kriza advising caution, which was signed and sent 
by Rev. R. Brook Aspland, then our secretary. The desired 
recognition was refused; and the man who had asked for it, 
like so many others who introduced themselves to Ronge 
as his brethren in the faith, for the purpose of betraying 
him and his cause, was proved to be an immoral impostor. 
Investigations connected with this matter led me not only 
to seek other ways of strengthening Transylvanian Unita- 
rianism, but.also to form the conclusions expressed in the 
beginning of this letter. In order that, so far as our Church 
is concerned, we might be free from the reproach which I 
have made against the Evangelical Association, I proposed 
to my colleagues the opening of fraternal relations with the 
German Protestant Association. The American Unitarian 
Association soon followed our example. Other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies have not yet permitted the spirit of Christian 
fellowship to overcome the limitations of creed. 

As for Johannes Ronge, requiescat in pace sancté. If his 
faults were great, he was exposed to immense temptations. 
These faults would not have injured his cause — nay, they 
might have been outgrown by the virtues dormant in him 
—if English Evangelicals had done their duty. If the 
Christians of England and America should ever have the 
hand of Providence offered to them again as it was in 1844, 
may they be ready to grasp it in faith, in hope, and in char- 
ity, lest when, in the course of history, the day of reckon- 
ing comes, they should have no other reply than the sneer of 
old, ‘* Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

JOHN FRETWELL. 
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EGYPTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


The recent completion by Prof. Eduard Naville, of 
Geneva, of the most perfect edition and translation of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, is a noteworthy event, not only 
to Egyptologists, but also to the theologian and student of 
comparative religion. The two large folio volumes and one 
in quarto, in which the new edition is presented to the 
public, embody the results of twelve years of faithful and 
persistent labor, during which more than thirty papyri cop- 
ies of the Funeral Ritual have been examined, besides the 
mural inscriptions at Thebes. The present volumes con- 
tain not only the text of the sacred writings carefully re- 
vised from these documents, and noting many thousand 
variant readings in the different papyri, but also a valuable 
and elaborate explanatory introduction. 

It is not our special purpose, however, to describe the 
work of Prof. Naville; but we desire merely to recognize, 
in passing, the noble devotion which has characterized his 
labors, the completion of which marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of Egyptology, while we pass on to a consideration of 
that which forms in great part the subject-matter of the | 
Book of the Dead,— the Egyptian doctrine of the future life. 

It is the common opinion that the religion of Egypt pre- 
sents a uniform body of doctrine, the same in all essential 
particulars in its latest historical period as it stands revealed 
in the earliest inscriptions. Especially is this believed to be 
the fact in regard to the doctrine of the future life. Some 
writers have confidently asserted that the belief in immor- 
tality had its origin in Egypt; and Herodotus declares that 
the Greeks received thence this doctrine, together with cer- 
tain religious rites and philosophical conceptions. Quite 
recently, however, careful students have begun to recognize 
the fact that those Greek writers who were the earliest in- 
terpreters of the Egyptian religion to the scholars of Europe, 
were not always trustworthy in their explanations of the 
rites and doctrines of the ancient faith.* 


* Vide “The Egyptian Tomb and the Future State,” by Reginald Stuart Poole, 
in Lectures on Art, London, 1882. 
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The religion of Egypt was by no means as rigid and un- 
progressive as it has heretofore been regarded: there are 
evidences of growth and evolution, like those traceable in 
the religious ideas of later times. A careful study of the 
Book of the Dead, with an unbiased scrutiny of the monu- 
ments and inscriptions, reveals evidences of notable change 
and development in the Egyptian doctrine of the future life. 

As the Book of the Dead (or Funeral Ritual) is our prinei- 
pal source of information concerning this, it is important to 
have a correct understanding of all that is definitely known 
about the date, age, authorship, and character of this re- 
markable collection of writings. As regards authorship, 
nothing whatever is accurately known. The Ritual consists 
of disconnected sections or chapters inscribed upon sar- 
cophagi or the walls of tombs, or on papyri found in the 
cases of mummies. In no two places have these sections or 
chapters been found in the same order, and rarely have 
more than a few fragmentary passages been discovered in a 
single place of sepulture. The order in which the extant 
translations and compilations of these documents reach us is 
not, therefore, either logical or chronological. The original 
text is so intermingled with glosses and later additions 
that it is difficult, often impossible, to separate it from its 
commentary. The mythological allusions and magical for- 
mule which constitute a large part of these writings are 
exceedingly obscure, and are very imperfectly compre- 
hended even by the most competent scholars; and the ker- 
nel of doctrine is wrapped in such a mass of mystical and 
mythological husks that we may well say of the Funeral 
Ritual, with a recent writer, that “it must ever remain a 
marvel of confusion and poverty of thought.” * In the com- 
pletest form yet known,— that of the Turin papyrus,— it — 
dates from or immediately precedes the Ptolemaic vena 
according to some writers; } and by none is it deemed tobe — 
older than the period of Persian domination in Egypt. ae 

Contrary to the common belief, a careful cine rot { 


*R. 8. Poole, in Encyclopwdia Britannica, ninth edition, art. — 
+ Vide Monumental History of Ancient Egypt, by William Osburn, F.) R.S, 
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tion of a belief in an eternal, conscious, individual existence, 
either of the soul justified by Osiris, or of the condemned. 
What they do teach, and what appear to have been the ear- 
lier and later doctrines of the Egyptians concerning the fut- 
ure life, we will now proceed to consider. 

In examining the various versions and fronmonts of the 
Book of the Dead, we are struck by the significant fact that 
Osiris, whose worship was at first local, confined to the dis- 
trict of Thinis-Abydos, is named throughout all Egypt as 
the judge of the dead. No other god appears at any time to 
have shared this office with him. This seems to indicate 
unmistakably that the doctrine of a future judgment, and 
by implication the commonly received doctrine of a future 
conscious existence, must have arisen after the worship of 
Osiris had become well established throughout all Egypt, 
and could not have been an article in the primitive faith of 
the several districts, or nomes. Nor could this have been an 
original function of Osiris in Thinis-Abydos; for in that 
case it would doubtless have been transferred to the deities 
who subsequently supplanted him as the chief god in the 
Egyptian pantheon, as were his other functions, which differ 
little from those of Ptah, Ra, and Amun. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the testimony of the oldest monuments © 
and literary remains. 

An investigation of the sources of information concerning 
the earliest periods of Egyptian history, reveals the note- 
worthy fact that very few inscriptions having any especial 
religious significance are referable to these early times. 
Prior to,the latter part of the third dynasty (according to 
‘Lepsius, about 3500 B.c.), we have absolutely no contempo- 
rary inscriptions or historical remains. Scholars are gener- 
ally agreed that before the time of Senoferu, the last king of 
this dynasty, there is no reliable Egyptian history.* The 
religious inscriptions of this and the immediately succeeding 
dynasties are limited, in the main, to short dedicatory pas- 
sages on tombs or temples, and to invocations and praises 
gddressed to the living king. Those eternal monuments of 


*Emil Brugsch-Bey, Story of the Exodus, p. 49. 
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this period, the Pyramids, contain no inscriptions whatever, 
in marked contrast with places of sepulture of a later date. 
The sculptures and mural paintings on the tombs and tem-— 
ples of this period represent the daily life of the people,— 
the wars, the household occupations, and the tillage of the 
fields. 
The principal object of worship in this archaic period ; 
appears to have been, as already intimated, the king himself. 
The names of some of the gods are indeed known and men- 
tioned; but the king is recognized as the ever-present, living 
incarnation of the Deity, to whom praise and honor are 
chiefly due. Out of this worship of the king, probably, 
grew the first germs of the doctrine of a future life. This 
wonderful being —‘“ Merciful Lord, Creator of breath,” as 
he is termed in the inscriptions—could not be regarded 
as annihilated at death. ‘O Osiris, who hast become King 
of Egypt, Menkaura, living eternally,” says an inscription of 
the Fourth Dynasty, “... may Heaven grant that thou 
shouldst be like the gods, free from all evils.” Here the 
expression “living eternally” evidently refers to the king as 
the incarnation of Osiris. He is immortal only by virtue of 
his official and exceptional divine nature, not at all by rea- 
son of his common humanity. “From the time of Khufu 
and Khafra,” says Prof. Tiele, “the kings were worshipped 
as gods.” This custom succeeded the primitive animism of 
the prehistoric period, and prepared the way for the doc- 
trine of the future life. “The king was the son of the liy- 
ing God, the incarnation of the divine being on earth.” * Sp 
Osiris himself was addressed as “the Father of gods and 
men,” and was conceived as originally dwelling in human 
form upon the earth,—a belief suggestive of the origin of — 
the historic forms of religion in ancestor-worship. ‘Relig- — 
ion and the State were not united,” says Tiele, speaking ee 
this early period in Egyptian history: “they were actwall; y . 
one. ‘There was no distinction between the two. 
The king is his son; that is to say, is God himself, his incar- 
nation. His rule is therefore wholly absolute.” + 
* The Religion of Ancient Egypt, by Prof. C. P. Tiele, p. 103. 
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This form of worship appears to have culminated during 
the period of the pyramid-builders. ‘ Never in later times,” 
says Poole, “is the royal tomb the chief object of the king’s 
reign, or is he so completely detached from the welfare of 
Egypt. The pyramids with their priesthoods are proof that 
then the Pharaoh was more positively worshipped than 
ever afterwards. . .. The King is not represented on the 
tombs; and, when he is spoken of, it is in terms of the most 
distant respect. Similarly, there is an extraordinary re- 
serve in worship. Religious subjects are wanting.” * The 
known facts render it improbable that any general doctrine 
of a future existence for the masses of the people was then 
held. This seems to have been a boon originally granted 
only to the king, conceived as an incarnate god. It appears 
from an inscription on the sarcophagus of King Menkaura, 
of the Fourth Dynasty, that it was believed that the soul 
of the king passes through heaven and unites itself with 
Osiris after having overcome the evil of life, and freed itself 
from mortal matter; so that the final destiny, even of the 
king, was not an individual immortality, but rather absorp- 
tion and extinction in Deity. 

The king, in his spiritual person, was exalted above and 
beyond the ranks of common humanity. He became, says 
Tiele, “the all-powerful mediator between men and the 
Deity.” + One of the titles frequently bestowed upon him 
in the inscriptions is that of nuter, “God.” “At the sight 
of him,” says Brugsch, “his subjects were obliged to pros- 
trate themselves, rubbing the ground with their noses; 
sometimes, by gracious order of the king, they only touched 
the knee of the omnipotent. In speaking of him, they very 
often used the words ‘his holiness.’ ” $ 

A careful study of the monuments and papyri, reveals a 
striking similitude between the earliest belief of the Egyp- 
tians concerning the state of man after death, and that of 
the ancient Hebrews. All are consigned at burial to the 
underworld, where they dwell without consciousness or 
activity, but whence they may possibly be recalled by the 


* Egypt, by R. S. Poole (Encyclopedia Britannica). 
t Religion of Egypt, p. 171. ¢ Story of the Exodus, p. 49. 
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exercise of enchantments or the repetition of magical for- 
mule. There is no notion of life apart from the life of 
the physical body, and no clear conception of a future gen- 
eral resurrection. The story of the appearance of Samuel 
at the command of the woman of Endor, illustrates this 
primitive form of belief among the Hebrews. The Old 
Testament nowhere teaches the doctrine of a spiritual im- 
mortality. The entire intellectual activity of the Egyp- 
tians of this period, like that of the Hebrews, appears to 
have been centred in the present life. The tomb was 
called the “eternal dwelling-place” of the deceased, an ex- 
pression which Renouf* and other writers have curiously 
misinterpreted as an affirmation of immortality, but which 
is in reality wholly inconsistent with the belief in a con- 
scious spiritual existence apart from the body, or even with 
the final restoration of the physical body to life. The 
tomb, surely, could not be the “eternal dwelling-place ” of 
a being endowed with the principle of immortality.; Pas- 
sages in the Hebrew writings have been misinterpreted in 
like manner. 

The process of embalming, perhaps suggested by the nat- 
ural preservation of the body in the dry and sandy soil of 
Egypt, was at first connected, doubtless, with the primitive 
notion of the possibility of restoring life to the body tempo- 
rarily by the exercise of magic or enchantments. There is 
certainly no evidence that it was originally accompanied by 
any belief in a future general resurrection. Even in much 
later times, when this hope had arisen and generally pre- 
vailed, the resurrection was made conditional upon the pres- 
ervation of the viscera, and especially of the heart.{ The 
destruction of the heart was the annihilation of all hope for 
future resurrection. The Egyptians termed the sarcopha- 
gus neb anch, “the lord of life,” an expression which can 


*“ Pa Ceta, ‘eternal dwelling-place,’ is an expression which is met with at every (4 
instant in inscriptions of the earliest period, descriptive of the tomb.” Renouf, y 
Religion of Ancient Egypt (Hibbert Lectures), p. 132. 

+The Amenti, or “hidden land,” means in Egyptian, like the Hebrew Sheol, — 
both the tomb and also the underworld; so that in the Hebrew as well as in the 
Egyptian you have the double use of the same term.”— Poole, Eyyptian Tomb and — 
the Future State. 
+ Vide Ebers, The Religion of Egypt. 
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only be rationally understood as involving an implicit denial 
of any life apart from the body. The sarcophagus was the 
controller, preserver, “lord,” of the physical body, and espe- 
cially of the viscera, with which the possibility of life was 
identified, and the preservation of which was essential to 
any future renewal of conscious existence. The Prisse 
papyrus, attributed to Ptah-hotep, the son of Assa, a king of 
the Fifth Dynasty,— probably the oldest manuscript in the 
world,— which is, in the main, a simple treatise on the human 
virtues, contains this significant exhortation: “ Let thy face 
be cheerful as long as thou livest. Has any one come out 
of the coffin after having once entered it?” 

Very few passages from the Book of the Dead are trace- 
able to these early periods of Egyptian history, yet many of 
the magical formule and obscure mythological allusions may 
then have had their origin. The more important parts bear- 
ing upon the doctrine of a future life appear, however, to 
represent a more developed conception than that of the first 
eleven or twelve dynasties. To later times we must also 
assign the notion of the threefold spiritual nature of man: 
the ka, or double, which remained with the body in the place 
of sepulture; the soul, which descended to the nether world 
at death; and the mind, or intelligence. This conception of — 
a soul separate from the body, which survives the ordeal of 
death, we nowhere find in the earlier monuments or inscrip- 
tions. The final destiny of the soul, whether justified or 
condemned, is, however, clearly not that of an eternal, con- 
scious, individual existence. The assumption of the name 
of Osiris, the deity who acts as judge of the dead,—sug- 
gested by and doubtless derived from the original notion of 
the incarnation of Osiris in the king,—is significant of a 
belief in the reabsorption of the soul into the divine nature, 
or Kosmos, and of its consequent loss of individuality and 
consciousness. Bunsen says of the chapters in the Funeral 
Ritual which most clearly state this doctrine : — 

The next group of chapters comprises the transformations or genesis 


of the soul. These transformations have no reference to the mortal 
transmigrations of the soul, in order to arrive at final union with the 
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Deity by the terrestrial sufferings involved in the degradation of the 
soul into inferior types, but refer to its transformation in the future 
state, and is assimilation to the Cosmic soul of the universe. They may 
possibly involve the absorption of the soul into the soul of the earth or 
universe. . . . These chapters appear to represent the soul as permeating 
space, time, and matter, and being absorbed by or identified with the 
Demiourgos himself.* Many texts in subsequent chapters also refer to 
the absorption of the soul into the nature of Ra, the solar deity. “ After 
the judgment,” says Poole, “the soul had, though justified or triumphant, 
to go through further ordeals, to cultivate the Elysian fields, and to pass 
at length into blessedness. The intelligence returned into the soul, 
which was received by the Creator, and did not again resume its sad and 
perilous life on the earth. Jt was absorbed in the divine essence.” + 


The soul is everywhere treated as a material and substan- 


tial entity. If condemned, it is subject to the penalty of the 
“second death,” being decapitated by Horos, Set, or some 
other deity delegated for that purpose. There appear to be 
no sufficient reasons why this decapitation should not be 
regarded as the final annihilation of the condemned soul. 
Certain obscure chapters in the later portion of the Ritual, 
as transcribed from the Turin papyrus, have been held by 
some writers to convey the notion of subsequent torment in 
flames and at the hands of demons. These interpretations, 
however, appear to have been derived from accompanying 
illustrations rather than from a fair judgment of the text. 
Instead of relating to a period subsequent to the decapita- 
tion, they undoubtedly illustrate the trials of the soul during 
the time of probation which preceded this final disposition 
of the condemned. “Finally,” says Tiele, “the soul is 
brought by Horos before Osiris, who, seated upon his throne 
of judgment, with the hell-monster before him, the four 
genii of the dead close by, and surrounded by the forty-two 
judges, gives the verdict. Should it be one of condemna- 
tion, the soul has to undergo a’second death, and is delivered 
up to annihilation.” + ‘Even as late as the time of the 


Middle Kingdom,” § he adds, “ there reigned no dread of the 


* Introduction to Funeral Ritual in Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. v, 


pp. 143, 144. 
| Egyptian Tomb and the Future State, pp. 11, 12. 
¢ Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 69. 
§ The Eleventh Dynasty, circwm 2500 B.0. (Brugsch). 
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pains of hell or of judgment after death.* The life to come 
was scarcely more than a reproduction of the life on earth, 
and no one seems to have thought much about any retribu- 
tion after death.” + 

This natural hope for the renewal of the joys of earthly 
existence appears to have been the earliest distinct form 
which the belief in a future life took among the Egyptians. 
Like many other primitive races, they dreamed of a passage 
to the “ Happy Isles of the West,’—an earthly paradise, 
the suggestion of which doubtless finds its explanation in 
the prevalent solar mythology. 

During and subsequent to the time of the shepherd kings, 
of Semitic extraction, the evidences of an intensification of 
the religious sentiment, and especially of its supernatural 
phases, appear in all the contemporary inscriptions. The 
notion of the threefold nature of man now begins to show 
itself. The spirit of the dead, instead of being absorbed 
into the divine essence, preserves its personality. Such 
petitions as these are found upon the sepulchres: “ May 
sepulture be granted in the nether world of the divine 
Menti, the ancient, the good, the great, to him who is 
faithful to the great God. May he advance upon the bliss- 
ful paths upon which those advance who are faithful to the 
great God!” t Instead of being absorbed in the Kosmos or 
in the divine essence, it is besought that he may “traverse 
the firmament in company with the perfect spirits of the 
nether world.” § The mural paintings, instead of represent- 
ing the’ natural, every-day life of the people, as in earlier 
times, display only the preparations for religious ceremo- 
nials or the celebration of the rites themselves. Priestly 
officials are frequently named in the inscriptions, especially 
in connection with funeral ceremonies. Inscriptions on the 
tombs assume a certain stereotyped form and phraseology 
indicative of a marked development of the ritualistic spirit. 
No distinct doctrine of future retribution appears, however, 


* Greek writers affirm that the Egyptians taught the doctrine of a general resur- 
rection of the just, three thousand years after the judgment, but we have been able 
to discover no such definite promise in the inscriptions. 

+ Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 139. 

¢ Renouf, Religions of Ancient Egypt, p. 136. § 1bid., p. 187. 
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even now. The punishments threatened for disobedience 
are chiefly temporal, especially a denial of offspring to per- 
form the suitable rites of sepulture for their parents. Anni- 
hilation is the final, terrible threat for the violation or neg- 
lect of prescribed religious obligations. “ Whoso destroys 
this inscription,” says a text, “Bast, the great goddess of 
Bubastis, will annihilate him forever. He will never have 
a son after him.” * 

Meanwhile, the foundation of dualistic notions was grad- 
ually being laid in the religion of Egypt. The old conflict 
between Osiris and Set, originally conceived as elemental 
forces, waged fiercer; and Set, elevated to the chief place in 
the pantheon by the shepherd kings, partook of their popu- 
lar odium as oppressors of the people, and of their disgrace 
on their overthrow and expulsion. He was thereafter rec- 
ognized as the leader of powers antagonistic to the welfare 
and prosperity of the people. The idea of retribution after 
death, thereafter began to take possession of the Egyptian 
mind. ‘The influence of the Zoroastrian dualism at the time 
of the Persian conquest } fixed and perpetuated this diree- 
tion of Egyptian thought. Set became the Angro-Mainyiish 
of Egyptian theology; and the Persian doctrine of future 
punishment was accepted without its ameliorating feature 
of hope in a coming Saviour, who should destroy the evil 
creation and restore the universe to a condition of blessed- 
ness. 

Evidences of a belief in eternal punishment accumulate 
as we approach the period of Greek and Roman domination. 
Conceptions of recent growth are reflected back upon 
obscure passages of the Funeral Ritual, which by lapse of 
time had become blind and incomprehensible, even to the 
priests and learned classes. Pictures of the torments of the 
soul during the period of probation, very naturally displayed ¥ 
on tombs of an earlier date, to exalt the character and 
on ale of the deceased in triumphing over his ene- 


— 


em torture in Tartarus. Modern scholars have right 
enough interpreted the final significance of these ind 
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tions, but wrongly referred them to the entire period of 
Egyptian history, instead of exclusively to these later phases 
of life and thought. “The punishment” (of the con- 
demned soul), says Tiele, “did not end with the execution, 
which, it would appear, did not extinguish consciousness.” 
This, as an original conception in the religion, would be 
strange indeed, unnatural, and incomprehensible. It is evi- 
dently a notion of late development, growing out of an at- 
tempt to harmonize the subsequent dualistic ideas with the 
earlier beliefs. “At least,” continues Tiele, “he is next 
cast into everlasting flames. A never-ending death seems to 
have been the punishment of hell, as conceived by the Egyp- 
tians. This punishment was likewise personified in the 
female demon Ana, a name that would seem to have been 
suggested by the sound of ‘weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ 
...- The deepest misery was frequently expressed by saying 
that the condemned see not the light, and are no longer 
kept in remembrance. ‘To sit in everlasting darkness,—a 
phrase which irresistibly recalls the ‘outer darkness’ of 
the Gospels,— and to be forgotten, were the most dreadful 
ideas to the minds of the good Egyptian.” * ‘May he be 
accursed by those who are in Tep, may he be in the flame 
of Aptaui in the day of her wrath, may he have no son or 
daughter to give him the lustral water,”’—so reads an in- 
scription of Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. ‘Those who were justified before Osiris passed 
into perpetual happiness; those who were condemned, into 
perpetual misery,” says Poole.t 

Certain mystical ideas of the older faith received a new 
emphasis and greater personal significance with the growth 
of the dualistic tendency. According to the Book of the 
Dead, blessedness is made to consist of the inhalation of the 
pure breath of life and in drinking the waters of life; “ideas 
which,” says Tiele, “recur at a later period, principally in 
the Jewish apocalyptic writings, and even in Christian 
symbolism.” During the Ptolemaic period, a temporary 
reaction occurred against the darker phases of the religion, 


* History of the Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. 69. 
+ Egypt, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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among the more intelligent. Pantheistic views gained a 
foothold in the Egyptian faith; and with them was renewed 
the ancient notion of the absorption of the soul into the soul 
of the universe at death, and the annihilation of individual 
consciousness. A portion of the ‘cultivated classes at this 
time appear to have tended to universal skepticism. These 
new ideas, however, did not succeed in wholly displacing or 
greatly modifying the gloomy doctrines of the future life 
among the masses of the people. They were indicative, 
nevertheless, of a spirit of doubt and distrust, which, in one 
form or another, was spreading among all classes and pre- 
paring the way for a great social and religious revolution. 

The old faith was dying. The new religion was about to 
be born. Nor had it any reason to thank its predecessor in 
Egypt for the inheritance of superstition which it appropri- 
ated from the dying faith. The doctrine of the future life 
held by Christianity, and in a modified form by Pharisaic 
Judaism, doubtless received its original impulse from Per- 
sian sources; but in these notable conceptions concerning 
the future fate of the condemned,— some of which are for- 
eign to the Persians, and to all others of the ethnic religions, 
and in which orthodox Christianity agrees with the relig- 
ion of Egypt in its later development,— we may trace 
undoubted evidences of Egyptian influence.* Augustine, 
Athanasius, and their compeers of the African Church have 
well earned the questionable distinction of being the media- 
tors between the only two great religions which, since time 
began, have given countenance to the execrable doctrine of 
eternal punishment,— a doctrine which; with its twin dogma = 
of vicarious atonement, has done well-nigh as much to curse 
and degrade humanity through the Christian centuries as 
the humane spirit, sincerity, and devotion of Jesus of Naza- 
reth have done to bless it. 

The influence of this gloomy and dehumanizing doctrine 


*«Tt may be thought that the Church is indebted to Egypt for the dogma of eter- 
nal condemnation, which many refuse to see in either the Old or the New Testament. 
And we must remember that Origen, an Egyptian, a Platonist and a Christian, ‘ 
worthy to be called a Father and even a Doctor of the Church, was the first to protest — 
against the doctrine, which was not, he judged, Semitic, and against which he ap- 
pealed to the authority of the Bible.”— Reginald Stuart Poole, 
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had reached Rome even before Christianity acquired any 
considerable hold upon the people, and helped to stimulate 
the infamous ingenuity which invented tortures for the 
Christian martyrs. “Sometimes,” says Renan, “these un- 
happy beings went through the series of sufferings of Tar- 
tarus before the spectators, and only died after hours of tor- 
ment. The representation of hell was quite @ la mode. 
Some years previous [to A.D. 41], some Egyptians and 
Nubians came to Rome, and made a great success in giving 
performances, in which they displayed in order the horrors 
of the subterranean world, conforming to the paintings of 
the burial-places of Thebes.” And thus were suggested 
new refinements of cruelty to the persecutors of the Chris- 
tians. Strange irony of fate, which made the Christians 
themselves victims of their own doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment,—a doctrine whose influence afterwards culminated 
in justifying the burning of heretics and stimulating the 
terrible tortures of the Inquisition! 

Philo and his Alexandrian disciples appear to have ac- 
cepted the Egyptian doctrine of eternal punishment, as their 
master Plato had done before them. ‘Ignorant men,” says 
Philo, “regard death as the end of punishments, whereas 
in the divine judgment it is scarcely the beginning of 
them.” * Elsewhere he describes the good man after death 
as “fleeing to God, and receiving the most intimate honor 
of -a firm place in heaven; while the reprobate man is 
dragged below, down to the very lowest place, to Tartarus 
itself and profound darkness.” | And again: “He who is 
not firmly held by evil may by repentance return to virtue, 
as to the native land from which he has wandered. But he 
who suffers from incurable vice must endure its dire pen- 
alties, banished into the place of the impious until the 
whole of eternity.” { Here is a doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, indeed, but not yet that barbarous refinement of logic 
which conceives of man’s “native land” as a condition not 
of virtue, but of “total depravity,” and looks upon a “rep- 
robate infant,” in the words of the saintly and logical Jona- 


* Works of Philo Judeeus (Mangey’s ed.), vol. ii. p. 419. 
+ [bid., p. 433. ¢ 1bid., vol. i. p. 139, 
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than Edwards, as “a viper of hell, which the Lord shall 
hold over the pit in the tongs of his wrath, until it turns 
and spits venom in his face.” 
The Palestinian Jews, who derived their doctrine of the 
future life from Eastern rather than from Egyptian sources, 
do not appear to have universally, or even generally, ac- 
cepted the idea of eternal punishment. The Sadducees 
still retained the ancient Jewish belief in Sheol as a place 
where the dead retained a hardly conscious existence. 
Josephus, who doubtless represents truly the current Phari- 
saic conception, teaches a doctrine of conditional immortal- 
ity for good Jews, with the resurrection of the body and ' 
renewed life on the earth “after the revolution of ages,’— 
these boons to be granted only to the just, and especially 
to those who died fighting for their national religion. For 
others, the fate is to be annihilation at death. “Those 
souls that wear away in their distempered bodies,” he says, 
“dissolve away to nothing in subterranean nights, and a — 
deep oblivion takes away their memory, even if they be ’ 
free from all spots and defilements of the world. So that 
in this case the soul comes in its body to the utmost bounds 
of its life.” : 
Paul’s antithesis of “eternal life” and “eternal death” 
appears to bear a natural relationship to this current Phari- 
saic doctrine; but the thought of Jesus, if rightly inter- 
preted to us in the Gospels, seems to have recognized 
an eternal conscious existence for all,—the “Kingdom of 
Heaven” on a regenerated earth for the just and punish- 
ment in the fires of Gehenna for the wicked. The fact 
that the teachings of Jesus and of John the Baptist upon 
this subject are reported to us in identical phraseology per- 
haps affords just grounds of suspicion as to the correctness — 
with which the thought of Jesus has been interpreted by 
the gospel writers; but the ingenious textual defence of 
Jesus by the Universalists against the charge of teaching 
the doctrine of eternal punishment appears to be inadmis-— 
sible, resting as it does upon the doubtful interpretation 
of a word in a language which he probably neither sp 
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nor understood. In view of all the facts, we seem to be 
justified in concluding that the prevalent doctrine of the 
Christian Church concerning eternal punishment was not 
indigenous to the thought of Palestine, but was rather an 
outgrowth of Egyptian influence, transmitted through the 
Alexandrian schools. 

If we have been fortunate in our treatment of our subject, 
it must appear from all the evidence now accessible that the 
religion of Egypt was not the same in all eras, but was sub- 
ject to the same law of growth which is manifest in the his- 
torical development of other faiths; and that this law of 
change finds a notable illustration in the growth of the 
Egyptian doctrine of the future life. Under the influence 
of Eastern, and particularly of Persian ideas, the dualism 
latent in the old nature-religion became more pronounced 
and explicit, and a doctrine of personal immortality, and of 
future reward and punishment, gradualiy grew up in place 
of the primitive pantheistic conception of absorption in the 
divine essence, and the yet more primitive notion of a hardly 
conscious existence in the underworld, whence the dead 
might possibly be recalled through the exercise of magic or 
enchantments. The doctrine of eternal punishment is not 
clearly and absolutely defined until about the fourth century 
B.C., though it was doubtless taking form and entering the 
popular thought from about the time of the Persian domina- 
tion in Egypt (8.c. 500). The pictorial representations and 
obscure ritualistic phraseology of earlier times, relating 
originally to the trial of the soul before the final. judgment 
by Osiris, were afterwards falsely interpreted as evidences of 
an original belief in eternal punishment, and assisted, finally, 
in the genesis of the popular conception of the hell of early 
Christian and medieval theology. 

In the history of this belief and its far-reaching conse- 
quences we have a notable illustration of the fact that “ fit- 
ness” in evolutionary survival means, simply, adaptation to 
environment, and is not always. synonymous with absolute 
ideal excellence, either in the material: or in the moral 
world. The poisonous plant, the devitalizing parasite, the 
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rapacious beast, the criminal man or woman, the erroneous 
and demoralizing dogma, come into being and exercise their 
baleful influences by the same law of genesis and survival 
which operates in the production of those things which are 
lovely, beneficent, and of good report. The recognition of 
the law, therefore, should not result in a supine reliance on 
“Evolution” to right the wrongs and correct the errors in 
our social and intellectual life, but should rather stimulate 
intelligent volition to strive for the creation of such an envi- © 
ronment as shall insure the survival of the good, the beauti- 


ful, and the true. 
LEwIs G. JANES. 


A SEARCH AFTER TRUTH. 


The personal experience of every thinking man and 
woman in wrestling with theological doubts and difficul- 
ties must always possess a certain human interest; and this 
interest, for obvious reasons, is rapidly extending. ‘Through 
the amazing advance of knowledge and free thought within 
the past forty years, non-conformity in religion has been 
made easy. The number of those who are turning away 
from tradition and custom and casting about them for opin- 
ions of their own is manifestly on the increase; and they may 
possibly find entertainment, if not instruction, in the story — 
of earlier seekers after the truth, who labored under far less 
favored conditions. It is in the light of these considerations 
that I have prepared the following brief chapter of facts in _ 
real life, written with the most unreserved frankness and 
fidelity of detail. 

In the somewhat rude pioneer community in which I was 
born and spent my early life, religion appeared to be the 
chief and all-absorbing concern. The people generally were — 
very poor, lived in log cabins, and were exposed to great 
trials and hardships; and to the eye of worldly prudence i 


| 
| 


would have seemed that their prime mission was an eé 
escape from the thraldom of poverty and privation 
some vigorous and judicious efforts steadily directed 
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end. But they regarded the salvation of their souls in the 
world to come as the paramount consideration. Religion 
was not so much a struggle for heaven as a scuffle to escape 
hell. The dominant form of faith was Methodism. It was 
not, however, the comparatively educated and conservative 
Methodism of to-day, but the primitive, volcanic sort, which 
found fit expression in old-fashioned revivals, camp-meet- 
ings, and a remorseless administration of the terrors of the 
law. A few of the preachers of that day still survive, but 
the last representative man among them whom I knew per- 
sonally died recently in Indianapolis. The most formidable 
character among them was “ Father Havens,’ a man of de- 
cided force and great physical as well as moral courage. 
He was a very downright and rather quaint sort of person, 
and sometimes indulged in a graphic bluntness of speech, 
which was generally remembered and quoted. An example 
of this was his saying that the town of Greenfield was “ the 
worst place between hell and the Wabash.” 

Methodism, however, was somewhat checkmated by a con- 
siderable Quaker element, with which I was identified; and 
the situation was still further modified, and sometimes made 
rather picturesque, through an occasional irruption into the 
neighborhood of an old Universalist preacher, then well 
known in Eastern Indiana, and soundly hated by all ortho- 
dox people. His name was Jonathan Kidwell. He was a 
man almost wholly without education, but possessed a broad 
and vigorous grasp of mind, was a natural lover of contro- 
versy, and a perfect master of invective. He was several 
years the editor of a religious periodical published in Union 
County in that State; and he anticipated, by more than a 
quarter of a century, the views of the radical Unitarians and 
Free Religionists of to-day. There was also among us a 
guerilla force of Free Thinkers, who were pretty active in 
their profane operations, and made the general state of affairs 
still more miscellaneous. 

It was through the agency of this latter class that some 
“infidel” books fell in my way at the age of about fifteen ; 
and an eccentric old farmer in the neighborhood, named 
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Louis Hosier, a man of integrity and strong common sense, 
used frequently to ask me to read to him from some of these 
books, which he owned. This was the beginning of my ex- 
perience in this direction, which I prolonged for several 
years, reading Paine’s theological works, Volney’s Ruins, 
Frances Wright’s Lectures, Hume’s Essays, Rousseau’s 
Treatise on Education, etc. I was quite captivated by 
these books; and there was a tone of audacity about some 
of them which charmed me, while it chimed in with my 
decided dislike of Orthodoxy, as taught and illustrated 
around me. aa 
As I approached my manhood, however, my interest in 
the purely destructive and negative arguments of my favor- 
ite authors considerably declined. They were splendid in | 
their way; but, as I came to take a more serious view of life, 
they failed to meet the natural craving of the heart for some . 
sort of spiritual light and consolation. They landed me 
nowhere, and I gradually became more and more dissatisfied 
in mind. I used to have many conversations with my ven- 
erated friend, Samuel K. Hashour, on religious subjects. 
He was a leading preacher in the Christian or Campbellite 
church; and his perfect sincerity and real friendship for me 
would have pointed the way out of my doubts and denials, 
if any such way had then been possible. At his instance, I 
read books on the other side, several of which he kindly fur- 
nished me, such as Watson’s Apology for the Bible, Simpson’s 
Plea for Religion, Nelson on Infidelity, Leslie’s Short Method 
with the Deists, Faber on Infidelity, and Butler’s Analogy. 
Theological, questions continued to interest me for years 
following, and finally received an entirely new treatment 
through a circumstance which was purely accidental. 
Forty-four years ago I stepped into the law office of a 
friend in Centreville; and, finding a volume of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Works on his table, I happened to open it at the begin- 
ning of his famous sermon delivered atthe ordination of - 
Jared ail at esta in Bisse on the tina oe et 
Ce > 
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with the most absorbing interest. It was a new revelation, 
and at once breathed into me a new life. I had no faith in 
the leading dogmas of orthodox Christianity, as I then under- 
stood them, while my skeptical reading had become dreary 
and unsatisfying; but here was a form of faith which ap- 
pealed to my reason, while it held fast to all that is spirit- 
ually beautiful and inspiring in the teachings of the New 
Testament. It treated the doctrines of the Trinity, Total 
Depravity, Vicarious Atonement, Election and Reprobation, 
and the Plenary Inspiration of the Bible, which the Deisti- 
cal writers of the last century combated so vigorously, as, 
in fact, revolting corruptions and deformities of the pure 
and simple gospel proclaimed by Christ and his apostles. 
I was inexpressibly delighted. I felt like one coming out of 
a fearful darkness into the full light of day. I borrowed the 
six volumes of Dr. Channing, and read them through with 
rapt attention; and the power of his ennobling thoughts and 
beautiful spirit which I then experienced has in some meas- 
ure attended me ever since. I subscribed for the Christian 
Inquirer, the Christian Register, and the Christian Examiner, 
then the three leading organs of American Unitariapism, 
and received from Boston a large supply of tracts for mis- 
sionary use. I corresponded with Mr. Perkins, then pastor 
of the Unitarian society in Cincinnati, who sent me a further 
supply. I read the New Testament through repeatedly in 
- the light of my new views, and found a beauty and fascina- 
tion in its words which I had never realized before. For a 
time it seemed to me I had mistaken my calling, and that I 
ought to become a missionary of my new faith; but this feel- 
ing was not enduring, and gradually gave place to more 
secular and imperative demands. 

The influence of Dr. Channing over my political opinions 
was not less remarkable. By touching my moral sensibil- 
ities at this vernal season of my life, he prepared me for the 
service in which I afterwards engaged with so much zeal. 
His anti-slavery tracts and addresses set me to thinking, 
and roused within me a spirit and purpose kindred to his 
own. Hostility to slavery was henceforward to be the con- 
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trolling principle of my politics, and some of his sentences 
at once took strong hold upon my memory. “The grand 
doctrine that every human being should have the means of 
self-culture, of progress in knowledge and virtue, of health, 
comfort, and happiness, of exercising the powers and affec- 
tions of a man,— this is slowly taking its place as the high- 
est social truth.’ These words have been my constant 
companions. They have been a ceaseless trumpet-call to 
battle against oppression and inequality, whether taking 
the undisguised form of chattel-slavery, or that organized 
cupidity which makes labor the helpless drudge of capital, 
or that system of agricultural serfdom which rests upon the 
unrestricted monopoly of the soil. 

As time wore on, my interest in theological questions 
steadily increased. I regretted this, because I felt that it 
was incompatible with my position as a practical man of the 
world, who had a living to make by my profession; but 
my espousal of Unitarianism had given a new direction and 
impulse to my thoughts, and awakened inquiries which 
seemed to demand an answer. As already stated, I had 
embraced the new faith as a glad surprise and a precious 
consolation. Its blended rationalism and piety captivated 
my understanding and heart. The thunderbolts it forged 
against Calvinism delighted me. Its method of escape from 
the old dogmas of tradition and superstition was charm- 
ing. But I was then a conservative Unitarian, believing 
that, while the Bible is not a revelation, in the orthodox 
sense, it is the record of a revelation, and that, although 
errors and.corruptions have crept into it, imposing upon s 
men the duty of discriminating between the spurious and 
the genuine, yet that its tte authority is to be accepted 
as our rule of faith and practice. Thus defined, Unitarian- 
ism provoked a curiosity which it did not satisfy, and sug- 
gested questions to which I could find no sufficient answer. _ 
fis what principle was I to distinguish the pure gold of | 4 
gospel truth from the dross of superstition and error? If 
the Scriptures, or any discoverable portion of them, must 
be accepted as inspired, what is the nature and degr 
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of that inspiration? and wherein does it. differ from the 
inspiration of highly gifted men in their best moods, who 
have claimed no special divine guidance in their utter- 
ances? What was I to make of the prophecies? Some of 
these, as I found, were written after the events which they 
pretended to foretell; but did any of the Jewish prophets 
possess any miraculous power to read the future? If not, 
what was their power? The miracles perplexed me. I 
pondered Carlyle’s question: “On what ground shall one 
that can make iron swim come and declare that therefore 
he can teach religion?” As a believer in the unchangeable- 
ness of natural laws, how could I believe in the miracles? 
And if I rejected the story of the raising of Lazarus, and 
other accounts of the supernatural, how could. I accept 
the divine authority of the record thus shown to be un- 
trustworthy? The Christian Examiner, an able and schol- 
arly periodical, dealt with these questions, but in such a 
way as to excite doubt rather than satisfy inquiry. I was 
hungry for light; and, when Lucretia Mott paid me a visit in 
the year 1847, I frankly told her of my theological troubles, 
and asked her to aid me by any suggestions she might be 
able to offer. I was charmed by her sweet Quaker face, 
the tender and winning tones of ber voice, and the perfect 
rest she seemed to find in her reliance upon the “Inner 
Light,” in dealing with theological diffculties. But my 
desire for some logical solution of my troublesome questions 
was_not satisfied, and I so wrote her not long after her 
return home. Her friendly interest in me and her evident 
sympathy with my earnest craving for the truth led her to 
confer with her friends, Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, and 
Rev. W. H. Channing, as to my state of mind. 

In a long and most interesting letter, she reported their 
suggestions, recommending that I read Palfrey’s Lectures 
on the Old Testament, Mr. Norton’s works on the Prophe- 
cies and on the Genuineness and Authority of the Gospels, 
De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament, translated 
by Theodore Parker, etc. In the paper enclosed from Dr. 
Furness, he says: “If your friend would read the prophe- 
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cies in a Quaker spirit and philosophy, he would catch a 
glimpse of their true character. He would see that those 
men were the fiery reformers of their day, men who regarded 
every clear intuition of their consciences as a direct word 
from the Lord,” and “that their inspiration was the same in 
kind with the inspiration of all truth and goodness and 
wisdom.” Mrs. Mott sent me a bundle of pamphlets, includ- 
ing Theodore Parker’s famous sermon on “ The Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity,’ which she particularly 
commended, as she also did the Life of Joseph Blanco 
White ; and she repeated her own views, which I quote: — 


Now that skepticism of the theology of the schools has become some- 
what a duty, Free Thinkers may go to the other extreme, and fail to 
award to the Scriptures all the beautiful and blessed instruction they 
contain. I have for years accustomed myself to read and examine them 
as nearly as I would any other book, as early education and venerat’on 
would permit. I have now no difficulty in deciding upon the human and 
ignorant origin of such facts as conflict with the known and eternal laws 
of Deity in the physical creation, be the claim to the miraculous eyer so 
high, and the assumption of the prophetic and God-inspired ever so 
strong. Still less, if possible, do I waver, when any violation of the Divine 
and Eternal law of right, such as murder in any of its forms, slavery in 
any of its degrees, and priestcraft in its various shapes, as palmed upon 
the religious world, is declared to be “ Thus saith the Lord.” 


I was thus pretty well supplied with able counsel, and 
pointed to some of the best attainable sources of knowledge 
at that time. But I felt disappointed. I had not found 
what I wanted. I could understand Mrs. Mott’s rejection 
of “the human and ignorant origin” of portions of the 
Scriptures, but this did not explain to me how I could cer- 
tainly determine the superhuman and divine origin of other 
portions. It became painfully evident that I could find no 2 
immediate deliverance from my anxious doubts and question- 
ings. If I entered upon the study of the voluminous works 
recommended, which I determined to do, I should have lit- 
tle time for anything else, and might, after all, fail in my 
purpose. I was not a theologian by profession, and had my 
own work to do, of a very different sort; while it was not — 

a matter of life and death that I should exactly or thoroughly 
understand the debatable problems I was pondering. 


“al 
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I therefore accepted the necessity of the case as well as 
I could, still holding on to my conservative Unitarianism as 
the best thing I could do, but as a sort of provisional faith, 
the real foundations of which I hoped in some way to ascer- 
tain at some future time. I went about my daily business, 
but with an unappeased-interest in theological problems ; 
and it was more than a dozen years later before I found my- 
self logically compelled, as a finality, to surrender every 
form and quality of supernaturalism, and to take my stand 
with the radical wing of the Unitarian body, and such inde- 
pendent thinkers as agreed with it, in demanding absolute 
freedom of thought. I had been most anxious to reach a 
different conclusion. I had earnestly sought the blessing of 
mental repose in a divinely authenticated faith, but I could 
not purchase that blessing at the cost of my understanding. 
I became convinced of the natural origin of Christianity, be- 
cause I found it impossible to believe in the supernatural. 
I reached this final theological landing after much mental 
anxiety, a good deal of reading, and by a train of thought 
which yielded me no intellectual peace till I allowed it to 
have its way. My. reason compelled me to agree with Mrs. 
Child, that “the idea that Christianity is a special revelation, 
made up all at once, and entirely by itself, is as irrational as 
to suppose that the world was made in six days. Christian- 
ity was a growth. The past flowed into the present, and left 
much of its deposit; and even so will the present pass into 
the future. There is a perpetual process of evolution in 
things of the mind, as well as in the forms of matter.” My 
Unitarian experience during the years I was struggling to be 
satisfied with my semi-orthodox faith in some respects strik- 
ingly resembled that of Harriet Martineau, as detailed in 
her charming Autobiography ; but I did not follow her into 
Positivism, and the disbelief in a future life. I did not ab- 
jure religion altogether, because one of its accepted founda- 
tions gave way; while, in bravely facing the great duties and 
trials of life, I gradually found-strength and tranquillity of 
mind. During the long years of the anti-slavery conflict I 
found that, just in proportion as I gave my heart unselfishly 
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to the work, the doctrinal doubts and anxieties that had so 
troubled me faded away, and seemed unworthy of a man 
who loved his neighbor and believed in the brotherhood of 
his race. My whole moral nature was lifted up by sincere 
consecration to my grand task; and I realized at last that 
‘“‘with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” that 
“the tree of knowledge is not that of life,” and that the 
only safe “plan of salvation” is that of personal duty and 
endeavor. ; 
Such, very briefly told, is the story of my search after 
truth. If I have not found just what I sought, I have sin- 
cerely endeavored to preserve the love of truth, without. 
which even truth itself degenerates into a sham and a lie. 
Should the final result of my search seem empty, because 
wanting in the spiritual rest and solace which the heart 
longs for through a faith supernaturally attested, I answer 
that the question for every sincere inquirer to consider is, 
not what is solacing, but what is true, and that whoever 
subordinates his love of truth to anything else in the uni- 
verse is disloyal to the Author of truth, and out of accord 
with the creation of which he forms a part. I believe, with 
a famous writer of our Revolutionary era, that “it is neces- : 
sary to the happiness of man that he be mentally faithful to 
himself,” and that the most deplorable form of infidelity 
that now scourges society is unfaithfulness to honest con- 
victions. 
As regards my early devotion to Unitarianism as a sect, a 


wider acquaintance with books, and forty odd years of ac- ; 
tive life and practical contact with men of all opinions, 2 
have somewhat modified my views and tempered my zeal; 

but, as a powerful and heroic protest against false dogmas, 3 
and a great stride towards.the inevitable goal of Free ; 
Thought, I honor it, and thank it, more than words can 


express. Nor am I left without religious faith and hope. 
For reasons which satisfy my understanding without any 
support from supernaturalism, Iam a Theist. I believe i 
personal immortality on the strength of the human 
tions, and because I cannot believe that the unapp 
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hunger of the soul for so priceless a blessing was implanted 
to be ungratified and mocked. I believe in the simple 
humanity of Jesus, and the renovating and ever-unfolding 
power of his life and teachings in lifting humanity to higher 
and yet higher conditions. While I accept these ideas as 
rational and satisfying, I am not a scoffer at any form of 
faith, because I believe all forms are the product of causes 
from which they have inevitably been evolved, and that this 
continuing process of evolution will at last give the world a 
perfect religion, as the outcome and counterpart of a per- 
fected humanity. I do not, therefore, believe in the gospel 
of human despair, and that the work of creation is an abor- 
tion, but that “all we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
Good shall exist,— not its semblance, but itself.” 


GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
Santa Fr, December 6, 1887. 


CHURCH-EXTENSION: WHAT IT MEANS TO US. 


There was once. a time when the religious body known 
as Unitarian was sick of an ailment whose symptoms were 
these three: morbid introspection, vague and futile specula- 
tion, and a certain anxious and jealous mutual criticism. 
In all these ways it showed fully what has been often called 
the malady of the time. All the better, if it has succeeded 
in throwing off these symptoms, is it fitted to enter upon 
the broader way that seems opening before it, and to do its 
part in the work demanded by the time. For, as that true 
philosopher of Zen Times One has told us, the rule of 
healthy life is to “look out and not in, look forward and 
not back, and lend a hand.” 

It is convenient sometimes to set a date to the turning- 
point of the malady that has so easily beset us. And, with- 
out affecting to be precise, we may clearly enough for our 
present uses see the turning-point of ours in the time of our 
Civil War; that is, roughly, about twenty-five years ago. 
This period of twenty-five years brings the date near enough 
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to be easily remembered by many or most of us; and it is 
far enough away to let us speak with confidence of ten- 
dencies we have observed since, which seem already to have 
shown pretty plainly the main direction they are taking. 
The clear vision of that broad and open way was first set as 
in a visible picture before our eyes, when Dr. Bellows — 
who had taken into his large heart, as ardently as any man, 
the inspiring prophecy of the time, and those great new 
lessons of a wider spiritual fellowship born of the time — 
announced that the harvest was ready to our hand as it had 
never been before, and that we of the liberal faith, if worthy 
of our opportunity, might live to see the religious life of this 
great continent taking shape after the pattern then revealed 
to us on that mount. We had only to forget our petty 
divisions and limitations, to go forward boldly and confi- 
dently in the way manifestly open to us, and we should 
presently discern the fulfilment of that larger hope. 

The inspiration of this generous hope, even more than the 
singular genius that wrought towards its fulfilment in prac- 
tical ways through skilfully planned organizations, is what 
makes me like to think of Dr. Bellows as we knew him 
then, the one trusted leader, competent to guide our move- 
ment through a crisis where it might so easily have been 
cramped or wrecked. Instead of what we might well have 
feared, it is since that hour that Unitarianism has had a 
deeper and more serious conviction of its true place and | 
work, and has put forth in directions never before thought 
of an effective vigor, of which it had never been supposed 
capable. It is not to be understood that our leader of that 
critical time, in the moments of his highest enthusiasm in~ 
denominational loyalty, ever imagined that the coming 
“ American religion,’ which’ some were in the habit gu 
speaking of, would ever take to itself the name Unitarian, P. 
or be conscious of the lines of our particular tradi 
But he did believe that that type of the religious life whi 
makes our own ideal—the open intellectual horizon, 
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prise, and public life in the domain of a liberal Christianity 
— he did believe that this was both possible, and certain to 
be the religion of the future, and that we, of all men, had 
the clearest opportunity to be its. interpreters to our own 
time. 

If now we try to see more precisely what was contained 
in the general notion that made the inspiration of those 
days, and what are the particular byways that are leading 
us into that open highway, we shall find these three things: 
first, that religious thought is identified in the public mind 
less with opinions on points of doctrine, more with the gen- 
eral views men hold respecting the cosmic order, the law of 
the spirit of life within them, and the ways of the Universal 
Life enfolding them; second, that religious practice is iden- 
tified less with set pious exercises or states of the soul, more 
with every-day moralities taken in a broad way, and their 
specific application in the field of justice, charity, and social 
right; third, that religious organization is aimed less to 
multiply or perpetuate the one conventional pattern that has 
come down to us in our Puritan tradition, more to meet the 
variety of practical needs and opportunities we encounter, 
in the infinite complexities and immense widening-out of 
our modern life. 

It will be convenient to keep these three in view as dis- 
tinctly as we can, because they show not only the nature of 
the type to which our new religious life is slowly shaping 
itself, but the particular directions which that shaping proc- 
ess takes. They do not need much special illustration just 
here; for, as soon as we think of them at all, in their bearing 
on one another, we suddenly see that all our spontaneous 
thinking and acting on religious things is but carrying out 
a step here and a step there in the direction we are trying 
to keep in view. Surely, no prophecy such as this is of 
any man’s private interpretation. Do what we will, we but 
serve, consciously or unconsciously, as agents of that * far-off, 
divine event, To which the whole creation moves.” Nor 
have we, in general, to think of this widening-out process 
with pride, as if it were an achievement of our own: on 
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the contrary, it goes on, often, more in spite of us than by 
any help we give it; or with exultation, as if it were all 
men’s gain and no man’s loss: for it has its price, and in the 
sharp freedom of our out-door air we may feel even a cer- 
tain envy of those lives of a sweet, home-bred, and sheltered 
piety, so much harder to find or lead under our new condi- 
tions. But we must not refuse to see the fact. As soon as 
the first critics of the liberal school began to apply modern 
tests to old beliefs; as soon as Channing and others began 
to speak of righteousness, temperance, and judgment of 
political things in place of the old round of ecclesiastical 
moralities ; as soon as our church organizations were seen 
to have a feeble and loosening hold on the real forces that 
control men’s lives,— then a process was set on foot, and a 
necessity was laid upon us, for which the former way was 
only a way of training. And this demanded that we should 
learn to act, think, and plan in view of a world rapidly 
changing, part greatly for the better, part greatly for the 
worse. 

One of the impressive lessons of every war is the futility 
of the military criticism (so called) that is volunteered by 
upstarts while the campaign is going on. Still, the critic 
has one advantage over the combatant: he is out of the 
smoke and dust, to say nothing of his no-risk to life and 
limb. Something may be gained from his wider and safer 
outlook; something more, if he has really tried to trace 
those broad lines of judgment that emerge from the confu- 
sions of military history when studied on a large seale. So 
it is when. we try to turn our own brief religious history to 
account in view of the work that lies immediately before us, 
considering especially the sudden expansion that has been 
given it of late years, and the greatly increased relative im- 
portance of questions of organization and ways of ae 
ing out. 

To begin with what is nearest the centre, we did a pa 
vent the church methods we deal with, or the formali: 
of public worship that make our nearest or at least m 
obvious opportunity, At the same time, we have gota 
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so far in our rationalizing habit that we hardly even remem- 
ber the claim put forward only a generation or two ago, that 
they are of express divine appointment. Such phrases we 
have to translate into the dialect of our own time. And, 
taking it so, the church as we find it is a thing of slow 
growth, not of sudden creation; it was shaped by natural 
selection, not by supernatural dictation ; it has come down 
to us from many centuries of Christian civilization; it is the 
survival of certain elements and features out of a great 
ecclesiastical system that is to us, practically, outgrown 
and non-extant. All that was oppressive, all that was big- 
oted, all that was intolerant and harsh in that mighty struct- 
ure of mediswval Catholicism has been left behind. Practi- 
cally, among ourselves, nobody thinks of dictating, hardly of 
hinting, what another person’s belief or conduct ought to be. 
We think of ourselves simply as learners together of divine 
truth, of “laborers together with God” in the work that 
comes to hand. That work is, fundamentally, the building 
up of character, the guidance of conduct, the attainment of 
mental clearness, moral force, and spiritual peace, together 
with the carrying out of our maxims of right conduct as far 
as they will go to the cure of social wrong and the estab- 
lishing of political justice, which is our phrase for the com- 
ing of Christ's kingdom upon earth. 

Doubtless, our first business is to maintain this particular 
form of godliness which has thus come as a sort of birth- 
right into our hands. It may be attacked, and we have to 
defend it. It may be feebly held, and we have to strengthen 
it. It may be ill understood, and we have to interpret it. 
Not that we think of it as a matter of life and death, of sal- 
vation or perdition. No honest and sensible man does that, 
at this time of day, respecting any form of belief whatever. 
But, take it as simply as we will, there is a good deal at 
stake in the right setting forth of religious truth. There 
are doubts, lingering dreads, hypocrisies, blank unbeliefs, 
disastrous to the life that now is and menacing to that which 
is to be, coming from opinions still very widely held. In 
the face of such opinions we have, with such ability as we 
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may, to uphold our own. Not in the way of controversy: 
we do not want it. Not in the way of apology or defence: 
we do not need it. But in the way of clear and emphatic 
affirmation. 

Now there is a great advantage in what we may call the 
simplicity of our attitude towards the spiritual beliefs and 
interests of the day, standing as we do on the common 
level of contemporary life and thought. But it has its par- 
ticular weakness too,—a weakness that works out in two 
ways, first in undervaluing our opportunity, and then in 
narrowing down the conception of our work. 

What, then, is the opportunity? The church, we say, has 
no longer any claim of peculiar authority; it is behind the 
times, and is losing ground with every year. More than 
half the population of our cities, we hear, nearly or quite 
half that of our country towns, have nothing to do with any 
religious form or fellowship at all. The science, the money- 
getting, the politics, the mechanical enterprise, the fine art, 
the literary wealth of our time are, we fear, more than a 
match for religion in any one of the practical affairs of life ; 
any one of them, taken by itself, is more than a match for 
what is left of church power and influence. Let us grant 
all that; but there is another side. The church is still the 
most conspicuous, the most elaborate, and, relatively, the 
costliest thing in our social machinery. In the handsome 
new quarters of our large cities, the largest, the handsomest, 
and the most extravagantly costly public buildings— cer- 
tainly, if we compare the amount of cost with the amount of 
their apparent use—are the so-called fashionable churches. ae 
The annual expense of maintaining them is, taking them 
together, almost one-fiftieth as much as is spent on intoxicat- z 
ing drinks! This alone means a great deal. And this,inthe 
absence of a State Church conspicuous in dignity and splen- 
dor like that of England; without the tremendous grasp and — : 
hold of long tradition, like that of Rome; in a trading, money-— a 
getting, pleasure-seeking community, where the power of a_ 
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yout; in the midst of luxury, poverty, vice, comfort that 
runs so easily to idle self-indulgence, and culture that leads 
so quickly to Epicurean unbelief. 

All this means something. If it be said that much of it 
means sectarian ambition and pride, ostentatious rivalry of 
wealth, mere vanity of fashion, at best luxury of sentiment 
and taste,—then it may be replied that that censure is surely 
too severe, considering what other things people spend their 
money for. If a man will pay a thousand dollars for his 
club, or spend five thousand on an evening’s entertainment, 
or bet ten thousand on a horse-race, or invest a hundred 
thousand in a pleasure-boat, or lay out a million on his 
dwelling-house, we should not think too hardly of him if he 
gives half of the smallest of these sums for even superfluous 
decoration of his place of worship. Fine architecture is, at 
lowest, a noble gift to the public: even the parlor luxury of 
the interior, though regrettable, is not to be censured as a 
erime. The thing he pays for lasts longer, and gives delight 
to more people, than those other costlier things. We may 
say, to be sure, that he might have given it to the poer. 
But so he did, in the best way it could be given to the poor: 
first, as wages paid for work done by that very class of 
skilled mechanics best deserving to be helped; and then, as 
creating a lasting treasure of beauty, for generation after 
generation, to the poorest who are able to enjoy it, to any- 
body who cares to see. Not much of it is, or pretends to be, 
the expression of genuine religious feeling. And as to its 
effect on what is the true business of religion,—the shaping 
of men’s character and the guiding of their conduct,—it has 
little to do with that. 

As to the theology which most of these fine and sumptu- 
ous buildings stand for, our chief business with it would at 
first sight appear to be to discredit and overthrow it. But 
that is a poor business, considered of itself. Destruction is 
easy and cheap: a mob can do it as well as an engineer,— 
perhaps better. Ingersoll is doing more of it than Channing 
ever did. It were better to try to understand it. Not the 
theology, perhaps, but at any rate the religion which those 
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imposing structures stand for,—it were well worth our 
while to understand that. The splendor of the sanctuary it 
is best to take as a symbol speaking impressively to the 
imagination of the great reality which other times, and per- 
haps our own, have felt religion to be: something quite 
different from creed or doctrine, different from ritual or 
form; something so real and so good in itself that it has 
kept these churches alive in spite of many a gross error, 
has made it even possible for them to hold that error with- 
out realizing it, has done that for their heart and life which 
has made them cling to the error long after any honest be- 
lief in it was lost, lest with it they should be giving up what 
they could ill afford to lose. First of all, surely, we should 
try to understand what that thing means to us. 

To us, just now, it means simply opportunity. Whatever 
there is of live force left in the tradition that has come to us 
is to be put to the uses that are seen from our point of view 
to be wise and right. ‘Church-extension,” which has been 
so much a phrase to conjure by, but often applied so nar- 
rowly and unworthily, is coming to:take a sense that to us 
also signifies a real and living thing. That hard single type 
of the religious life, which seemed once to be all that Con- 
gregationalism had to offer, made a pitiful show to one who 
thought of the large, rich secular life which ecclesiasticism 
in other days had taken for its province. But there was 
this one precious thing in it: that it appealed direct to indi- 
vidual conscience and conviction, and touched the inmost 
spring of the moral life. Now it shows itself to be working 
out as the live seed of a growth large enough to embrace all 
spiritual and social needs. To illustrate what this means in 
a single direction only. This morning’s newspaper reports 
in two adjacent columns three separate movements that 
show an outworking of one and the self-same spirit, each 
directly bearing on some one form or phase of the great 
social need that presses so heavily at the present day: a 
school of mechanical industry set on foot by the South Con- 
gregational Church of Boston, specially to train boys for 
skilled, useful, and remunerative labor; a similar school of 
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many branches, for both sexes, sustained by the Berkeley 
Street Congregational Church; and a “ Dorcastry” in Low- 
ell, whose title, quaint and unique, points out the line of 
helpful and busy service it takes in hand. And of these 
three church movements that which is most representatively 
“ orthodox ” sets forth as its condition of full fellowship no 
more than “acceptance of Christ” (whatever, apparently, 
the respondent may understand by that phrase) and enlist- 
ing to his work. 

Symptoms like these — with others less recent or unfa- 
miliar—show the sudden widening out of the field of 
“church-extension,” as if a mist had just drifted away and 
left the horizon clear. A good many things are made clear 
by that lifting of the mist, which before were blurred and 
undistinguishable. In particular, we begin to see what 
diversities of operations there may be under ecclesiastical 
forms so simple as our own. It must be confessed that since 
the fading away of that secular life-long ministry which 
was contemplated ‘in the founding of our New England 
churches, and which subsisted till about fifty years ago, an 
idea of what can be done through that channel has been 
narrowed, and in some ways greatly degraded. Its lowest 
degradation was reached in the notion of a perfunctory 
routine of Sunday “services” as the sole proper function 
of the ministry, and of popular or sensational preaching as 
the one standard of professional success. As we may amend 
the old couplet : — 


“Some thirty minutes his discourse would run, 
And then the business of the week was done.” 


We have all of us listened to such discourses, in which the 
praise of men appeared to be the only imaginable fount of 
inspiration from without; and to others, which sounded as 
if the only interior necessity laid upon the preacher to as- 
sume that function was that it looked easier to the carnal 


_eye to stand in a pulpit one hour a week than behind a 


counter eight hours a day. And so perhaps it was — be- 
cause there was no week’s work before him, upon the lives 
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of men, to which the doctrine taught might serve as chart 
and pattern; there was no living experience back of it, that 
made the sermon a genuine growth and so a helpful word. 
The original sin of such a performance lay in the divorce our 
habit has promoted, of Sunday from the week. We have, it. 
may be hoped, left behind the period that made such a state 
of things possible; we begin to be aware of a more vigorous 
life in our veins, feeling out for a more energetic and varied 
work. When not only literary, scientific, and esthetic in- 
struction comes within the province of church workers, but 
carpentry, dressmaking, and housekeeping arts are taught as 
part of our “Christian” scheme, we find our eyes open toa 
wholesome revision of the meaning and the possibilities of 
the religious life. ; 

It was along task to throw off the trammels of old con- 
ventionalism, and adjust our view of religion to the field of 
modern life and thought. That was the task of Liberalism 
for some two generations. But then the question comes, 
Under this new light does religion itself mean more or less 
to us than it did before? ‘To many minds, that have out- 
grown the negative stage, it is at last coming to mean more. 
What looks possible now but to a few will seem probable to 
a larger number by-and-by; soon again, if steadily held to, 
it will become a clear certainty, which another generation 
must carry out in fact. But, to be really effective, the best 
work needs not merely faith that it can be done; not merely 
the purpose that it shall be done; not merely willing self- 
devotion and patient endeavor in the task of doing. All 
these are-doubtless needed first. But faith cannot be inear- 
nated in life, on any large and effectual scale, without three 
things more,— namely, a directing intelligence, educated to 
discern the need and competent to shape out the plan; a 
responsible organization, to serve as executive hands to the 
directing head; and a loyalty of obedience, in those whom it 
sends forth to their special tasks,— an esprit de corps and a 

capacity of enthusiasm,—such as we expect in the officers _ 
and soldiers of a well-disciplined army. Are these things 
also possible among us, in our jealous tenacity of menta. 
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independence, our individual freedom of action, our disdain 
of ecclesiastical domination and restraint? Nay, they are 
not only possible, but to a good degree they are already real- 
ized. We have not to go again through the painful labor of 
laying the foundation, but only to build upon that we have. 
Regarding the ways and direction of onr building, we offer, 
in closing, a few hints that come to us by way of correspond- 
ence : — 


I notice in the Annual Report of the “ Christian ” denomination cer- 
tain figures, which seem to me worth our pondering upon. The work 
of that religious body is no doubt very different from what we could 
undertake or prosper in, and perhaps such as we should not venture to 
attempt at all. Still, it is a work that starts with much the same motive 
with our own, and with seemingly inferior means shows a far greater 
visible result. And there is something we might learn to our advantage 
from the method of it. I find, among other things, that of nearly eight 
hundred salaries paid to preachers more than two-thirds (543) are less 
than two hundred dollars each, while only two reach the extravagant 
sum of two thousand five hundred dollars; also, that nearly or quite half 
of the preachers are under twenty-five years old. These two sets of fig- 
ures evidently belong together; and they seem to mean that the greater 
part of the work of the church, as that body understands and values it, 
is done cheaply on system, and, necessarily, by young and unembarrassed 
hands,—a large part, we may suppose, by laymen, or at least by those 
who have other earnings to depend on. Possibly, the gain in freshness 
and directness of touch with common life, together with willingness to 
be directed, may outbalance loss in some other ways. 

This seems to suggest that there is something somewhere, essential to 


_ a religious movement on a large scale, which we have not yet succeeded 


in bringing into play. Our operations have been too uniformly costly, 
difficult, and demanding full responsibility of trained hands. Light is 
thrown upon this assertion by the following paragraph, copied from 
the Independent of November 17: “In round numbers there are about 
one thousand unemployed Congregational ministers in the United States. 
This fact is somewhat startling, and indicates something wrong. This 
unemployed regiment is equal to one-fourth of the entire ministerial force 
of Congregationalism in this country. They have been educated and 
trained for their work at vast cost of time, hard work, and money, and 
represent in a spiritual sense a vast unemployed capital which is sadly 
needed in the ‘ Master’s business.’” Now, if we are going to have any 
future, it is clear that there will be a good deal of pioneering and sub- 
sidiary work, which must be done in less elaborate ways, without at all 
taking the place of what is done already. Some of these ways are hinted 
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in Mr. Reynolds’s late letters from California, and Mr. Batchelor’s from 
the West. Further, there are such tasks as visiting and exploring among 
the poor of cities, teaching among those neglected classes to whom it 
would be a work of charity and mercy, temporary occupation at distant 
outposts, or help to overtasked laborers in the field,— tasks that ought to 
be done by somebody, and cannot be paid for at the cost we spend on 
an Indian or Japanese mission; tasks that would serve as the best sup- 
plement, or substitute, to a mere scholarly training for the ministry, and 
would make the best discipline for its more responsible later tasks. 

If such work is to be done at all, it would have to be done largely by 
those who are novitiates in professional life,— not only graduates of our 
schools, but those who (as some of our very best workers have been) are 
drawn to it by some interior call. Iam not thinking of any grand scale 
of things to start with: nothing more than what a missionary body like 
the American Unitarian Association might try experimentally for a year 
or two, with half a dozen recruits, and at an-annual cost not more than 
that of our discontinued mission to Calcutta. For success, it would only 
need fair directing intelligence in the central body having disposal of the 
moderate necessary funds. If it were possible to enlist (as surely it 
would be) —say for a five years’ service —the few needed to begin with, 
loyalty and enthusiasm would be quickly generated in the doing of the 
work. But there must be, above all, certainty and constancy of occupa- . 
tion in the variety of tasks suited to the capacities of each, and the 
assurance of sufficient material support in the doing of it. It is the idle © 
tools that rust; it is the idle minds that grow despondent. Our “ Chris- 
tian” friends have shown how little a young man really needs; and to this 
might well be added a little more, so that no one need quit such service 
empty-handed,— more than the first few years of most careers can promise, 
—so that there should not be that dread of personal want which breeds 
meanness and cowardice among those, especially, who deal with spiritual 
things, and whose hands are not hardened by daily grasp of material 
things. Do you think our organizers and executive boards could deyelop 
and carry out any such scheme as this? 
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OUR WAYS OF “CHURCH-EXTENSION.” 


In an article of much interest by Prof. F. G. Peabody in the 
Andover Review for December, it is shown how ethics, which half 
a century ago seemed a matter purely personal or else purely 
speculative, has been widening out to take in the whole range of 
economic and social interests, so that the Christian thinker of 
our day finds himself face to face with the largest and even most 
tragic problems of human destiny. Charity, in particular, has 
from a sentiment become a science; systematic study is part of 
the necessary outfit to fulfil intelligently the plainest of human 
duties; a university has not done its duty by the public until it 
has trained its students to feel as well as understand the sacred- 
ness of the bond in which we all share a common life. The work 
which Prof. Peabody is doing for the souls of the thousand 
or more young men of his charge bears fruit just now in what is 
one most interesting sign of the times,—a series of public meet- 
ings in Boston, volunteered and sustained by Harvard students, 
in which they co-operate with their religious instructors in ways 
that bring them in personal contact with the spiritual symptoms , 
and needs of city life. 

There are interesting signs that conscience comes to be more a 
factor in politics, at least in the negative sense of persistent and 


determined effort to do away public wrongs and scandals. It is 


likely the great political event of the year may turn in the effort 
to purify our Civil Service,— the condition of which was fully dis- 
cussed in this Review last April. Just now, however, a nearer 


‘symptom is in the annual decision which our State law demands 


on the question of license or no-license, or the saloon in politics. 
This makes a plain, tangible issue, quite outside the region of 
temperance theory on which good men hopelessly differ; and it 
was interesting, in the late municipal contests, to see the frank up- 
holders of “ high license and local option” standing on the same 
platform with equally determined “prohibitionists,” to resist a 
glaring public peril and offence: This common ground was ad- 
mirably put by Rev. E. E. Hale in a passage which we quote from 
a speech made on the 11th of last month: “There is but one 
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objective, there is one point against which we are battling; and 
that is, the liquor saloon. The liquor saloon must go. That is 
the verdict of this nation; that is the verdict of Almighty God. 
You may make any other arrangements that you choose,—and 
there are one hundred and fifty-four thousand different plans for 
the manner in which liquor shall be sold for sickness, or that it ~ 
shall be sold for the arts, or that it shall be manufactured, or that 
it shall not be manufactured; but the good sense of the nine- 
teenth century has determined that the open bar is a nuisance. 
[Applause.] Perpendicular drinking must stop. For my own 
part, I wish that the issue could be presented always in that way. 
We want to put a stop to perpendicular drinking, and we are 
aiming at the open bar.” 


Regarding our own work in particular, we have just received 
the following very interesting account from our correspondent 
on the Pacific coast :— 


Of the Japanese youth now coming in such numbers to our shores, 
there are fifteen hundred at least in San Francisco and Oakland. One of 
them is my church sexton, and thinks of studying at Cambridge. He is 
now at the High School, learning Greek and Latin, algebra and English 
branches, and doing housework for a family,—a fine fellow. He has 
read through the English Bible seven times! His father is a physician 
in Japan, and his brother is preparing for Princeton Divinity School. ... 
Are you aware that there is already a liberal Christian mission in Japan, 
based on precisely our ideas, which the German Evangelical Missionary. 
Society (formed in 1881-82) has begun under the guidance of Profs. Pflei- 
derer, Lipsius, and others of the Protestanten Verein? ‘Their missionary 
at Tokio has organized a church of Germans and Japanese. They have’ 
also a missionary in China,—the eminent scholar, Ernst Faber. I have 
sent to Germany for missing links of information. . . . My own work is 
endless. The Oakland society alone is enough for a strong man: it 
grows rapidly. I have a fine Unity Club, and a young people’s society 
for religious study, which already numbers thirty-one. I limit it to the 
ages of sixteen to twenty years, the critical period in our church life. 
Just now I am deep in the Congress’ of Charities and Corrections i in 


Associated Charities in San Francisco and Guleat Oh that I 
hundred lives for this work! 
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A QUESTION TOUCHING SOCIALISM. 


A correspondent writing recently from the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School questions the justice of some points made in our 
treatment of “The Gospel of Anarchy ” last November,— in par- 
ticular, these two: the apparent confounding of anarchism and 
socialism, which (he holds) does much injustice to the latter; and 
the suggestion of a tendency in both to displace the conditions 
and moralities of family life as now established. As to the first, 
we have to plead that common speech insists on making “social- 
ism” not a precise and technical, but a broad term, including both 
the destructive and the constructive phase of what our friends 
speak of as “the coming revolution.” Of course, the two are, be- 
yond a certain point, diametrical opposites; and we have taken 
special care to keep the difference in plain view. But, so long as 
they are both included in that restless and formidable movement, 


’ and agree in the bitter and uncompromising assault they both 


make on social institutions as now existing, some confusion of 
ideas must be put up with. 

The change regarding the family relation, implying as it does 
the whole question of population, requires a more extended treat- 
ment, which we hope to give it at some future time. For the 
present we can only say a word in explanation of the phrase 
“scientific stirpiculture,’— suggested not by ourselves, but by 
a prominent expounder of radical socialism. It is, as he holds, a 
necessary corollary, or consequence, of constructive or State social- 
ism. For, as soon as society—as represented in any form of 
government whatsoever — assumes the responsibility of insuring 
work and maintenance for all its members, it must do one of two 
things: either (as at present) attempt it clumsily and cruelly by 
providing almshouses and hospitals for the victims of misfortune, 
ill birth, or competitive struggle; or else by some systematic proc- 
ess keep the increase of numbers within the limits set by the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, conditions of industry, etc. It makes no 
difference by what name we call this process: if intelligent and 
systematic, “scientific stirpiculture” is as good as any. It would 
begin, no doubt, by keeping in check a pauper immigration, and 
the spontaneous increase of a criminal, vicious, or pauper popula- 
tion. But if it undertakes, besides, to insure a more vigorous 
and intelligent breed of men (without which the whole thing must 
presently collapse in abject wretchedness), it must substitute, for 
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Nature’s crude and cruel method of struggle and survival, legal 
provision against the perpetuating, by intermarriage, of diseased 
constitutions — consumptive, syphilitic, or insane —as an imperi- 
ous duty to posterity. It is the obstinate and unreasoning refusal 
to look this question in the face that, more than anything else, 
vitiates all the schemes of social reconstruction we have ever seen, 
and turns them into mere Utopian dreams. Within the lifetime 
of persons now living the population of this country has multiplied 
from less than five millions to nearly sixty,— more than twelve 
times over. At the same rate, within the lifetime of many thou- 
sands now living this will be a nation of some seven hundred 
millions. Of course, it will not come to that, because good sense 
will find some way of checking it. But it will be a very serious 
question indeed —no matter what forms of society may exist — 
whether the “ preventive check” shall be intelligent forethought 
or a blind “struggle for existence.” A thorough-going state-so- 
cialist might well deal with this problem as remorselessly as the 
Spartans did, or as Plato in his Republic. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


In answer to our request for some first-hand testimony which 
would show the actual result of efforts made to instruct and civil- 
ize the Western Indians, especially by the Institute at Hampton, 
Va., General. Armstrong has kindly sent us the interesting com- 
munication which we give below, accompanied by the following 
statement certifying to its character and authenticity : — 


Thomas Sloan is an Omaha Indian, with considerable white blood, 
about twenty-five years of age. He had been to school irregularly for 
nearly four years before coming to us two years ago, and is now in the 
middle class of our normal department. He is peculiarly fitted to speak 
on the subject he has chosen, having been intimately interested in the 
affairs of his tribe; served two years with the army, when he visited the 
different Indian reserves in Idaho and Oregon, seeing the spirit and 
mauner in which they were treated; and has lived with white people 
more than is the lot of many Indians. Before leaving home, he eut, 
hauled, and sawed logs, built a house for his aged grandmother, and 
otherwise provided for her comfort while he should be away. The paper 
is entirely his own thought and work, without suggestion or help. 


S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


> 
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In order that it may be an absolutely fair transcript of the 
original, the few necessary corrections have been italicized, and 
added words are given in brackets. Otherwise, the paper is 
printed without alteration or abridgment. 


I am asked to write about [something] to help Indians. “I can’t,” is 
the first thought comes to my mind, but then comes another thought. 
It is this, this is some thing concerns me, some thing concerns my people, 
it is some thing that I should know some thing about. I learn at school 
that we ought to learn about those things that concern us, directly ; for 
the success of any undertaking it is necessary to have a good knowledge 
of what must be done. Then I am at a school in the East where kind 
people teach the Indians and try to bring about their improvement. 
This taken into consideration I cught to know some thing, for there is 
no improvement until I learn that I need some thing, form an idea what 
it is and try to get it. Well a student in an eastern school with many 
advantages is not, as an individual, a fair comparison with the large 
number at home in ignorance and poverty. Still he has risen, with help, 
high above that level. Why is it his companions have not done the 
same? 

That is the hard question, and it seems that when the causes which 
keep them back are removed, and helps put in to the place thereof the 
question will have found its solution. The Reservation System is known 
to be full of evil results. In fact, I would say that had not the lands 
been reserved but taken from them entirely, and they then been given 
the rights of citizens, it would have been much better. Some may ask 
how that could be? This is my answer: If the Indian had been made © 
a citizen his manhood would have been acknowledged, be would have 
been thrown in the way of necessity, which would have developed his 
manhood. He would have improved with the country and instead of 
being a draw-back, would have been a help and strength to the new 
parts of your country. But that is of the time past, and here in the 
midst of advanced civilization are the Indians in worse condition. For 
men of the past knew how to provide for themselves and families. But 
now we have a generation born and raised in the midst of idleness, sur- 
rounded by vice and heathen customs at their height. And now the 
question becomes grave and particularly so to true Christian people. 
This coidition has come about under the Reservation System. The first 
mistake seems to be that they have been kept from contact with white 
people and those influences which would have helped them. They were 
restricted to their reservations and white people from them. White 
people were not allowed to camp on reservations or cross them without 
permission of the agents. There are no laid-out roads on reservations, 
neither are the streams bridged, so they are in the way of civilization. 
The lines of reservations mark where civilization has stopped. People 
who live on opposite sides of large reservations do not know one another. 


10 
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Then the issuing of rations took from them the necessity of providing 
for themselves, which did not improve their manliness. Time spent in 
providing the necessities of life makes men independent and develops 
their character. On the other hand it is known that “ Satan finds some 
thing for idle hands to do.” When the Indians had nothing to do to 
provide for themselves, they found other ways of killing time. First 
came Indian games, feasting and dancing, then gambling, first by In- 
dian games then by cards. Next came whiskey which brought quarrel- 
ivg and fighting. The land during this time lay idle and settlers about 
reservations, who coveted the Indian lands would say that it was a shame 
for the government to feed Indians and let them have so much land lay- 
ing idle. It was a shame, but I do not think it was the fault of the 
Indians, It was the shameful policy of government. For the Indians 
there was no necessity for working and there was no assurauce that land 
which they might improve would be their own. Still there was among 
them a desire to improve. In a treaty with my tribe [the Omahas], in 
1836 they requested that they be given some instruction in the arts of 
civilization. In 1854 greater requests were made and one important one 
which if carried into effect in those days would have kept the evils from 
being so general as they become when people are thrown too closely to- 
gether when idle; that was, that they wished to have their land allotted 
to individuals. Again in 1865 an arrangement was made, and in 1870 
an allotment was made, which marks the improvement of my tribe. 
Before this in 1854 a mission school was started, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions, which fitted many young men and young 
women for improvement and made it more possible for all. 

If Indians had been given help in those days long ago there wou'd 
have been no saying “A dead Indian is the only good Indian.” There 
would not be a record of broken treaties. There would not be such a 
feeling of distrust among Indians toward the government. Now there 
is an earnest wish, I am sure, among the people, that the Indians shall 
be given justice. But do they believe it? No they do not. Hundreds 
of treaties have been made with them, each promising to secure to them 
their homes and bring them happiness. As many times have these 
promises been broken and only brought them new troubles, until now 
they do not believe treaties and only look on them as bringing them 
some new trouble. Now the Dawes Bill is doubted by many and will be ‘ 
until some good result is realized. . But in view of all these discourage- 
ments there has been a great improvement in the past few years. They : 
have improved in many ways. It is now that the good seed sown by 
missionaries long ago is bearing fruit. It is not to simply work a small 
piece of ground and make a living that marks civilization, it is the devel- 
opment of a Christian character which brings about true civilization. 
When Indians become Christians and labor for the advancement of their — 
people, help them in every way. When the people see and understand — — 
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what help is intended and accept it, then the improvement toward civili- 
zation is evident. There can now be found some few in some tribes who 
are doing this, but how few compared with the great need. However 
under the new order of things many who are at school will soon take up 
this work and then we shall see that which just and Christian people 
wish to see. 

In my tribe there are at present three Indian girls teaching. There is 
one girl studying medicine and one for a nurse. The young men do not 
make so good a record although two young men are model farmers, their 
places for neatness and good care compare well with thrifty white far- 
mers near the reservation. There are others who have done equally well 
considering their advantages. There is on the reservation a Presbyte- 
rian Mission School. All the young men who are doing extra well, and 
some of the older men who are doing well, have come under the influence 
of this school and its church at some time. This building was built in 
1857, now it is used as a school for girls alone. A visit to this school 
would surprise and please the most hopeful of Indian friends. Little 
girls can be found there speaking English as readily as if they never 
knew any other [language.] The little girls under ten years of age will 


‘take a Sunday School card and learn the golden text of the lesson. The 


influence of this school will be seen in the homes of these students before 
many years. They will be brighter, cleaner, happ‘er, and give more 
comfort to the many who will come under their influence. Adjoining 
our reservation is another tribe [Winnebagoes], they have been moved a 
number of times and for a long time were under the military. They 
have a better knowledge of English, but they are more given to drinking, 
gambling and other vices. They are making some advancement but are 
sadly degraded. There seems to be very little desire among them to im- 
prove their homes. Most of them go into the timber and chop wood, or 
do any work for which they will get their pay as soon as the work is fin- 
ished. From this tribe there are a number at school, but very few seem 
to be earnestly preparing to help their people So it is with many tribes; 
some who have been helped long ago are now showing that it was good 
seed and it has struggled through evil soil and weeds. Those who were 
treated unjustly and who did not receive true instruction of a higher 
life have shown that the evil influences have not been warded off by re- 
ligious help. There is more need in some Indian tribes than others and 
only true success and improvement can be had through the Christian 
religion. Only Christian peop’e and Christian teachers give their lives 
for the saving of others. There will be no permanent improvement 
until a Christian character is developed. I hope it will not be long 


_ before some of the more fortunate tribes will be sending helpers to the 


more needy. 
As reservation lands are allotted to individual Indians and they move — 
on their places it becomes a different country. Each Indian from bis 
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place to the town lays out a road, then he must have a road to the 
agency and to his friends. Bridges must be built and in a short time 
roads may be found where wagons had never been before. There is a 
demand for lumber and those who do well will not depend on agency 
implements. They buy tools for themselves. They build up a trade for 
a town, and merchants can be heard to say that certain Indians may be 
trusted for any amount and that they are sure pay. The allotment of 
land and the freedom of trade between the Indians and white people 
removes the greatest hinderance to their advancement. But it brings 
them also more in contact with evils and there is more need for Christian 
work and influence than before. Those who are doing well will not be 
so apt to fall, but there is much to guard against. If the government 
continues to educate Iodians, and Christian people continue their good 
and noble work in behalf of the Indian, it will not be long till Christian 
civilization will make the Indians worthy citizens of this wonderful 
country. Students from eastern schools are leaders in this great work 
among their people, and now there are more complicated difficulties ris- 
ing, and eastern schools and kind people will have to prepare and pro- 
vide helpers for the Indians, whose ignorance of law and business trans- 
actions will bring them much trouble. ‘ 
Tuomas L. SLOAN. 


ASPECTS OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 
PROFIT-SHARING IN PRACTICE. 


The system of associating the workman in the business of the 
employer to the extent of giving him a share in the profits of 
industry is comparatively new. In the best known instance, it — 
dates back but half a century. The great majority of instances 
belong to the last twenty years. While precise data on the sub- 
ject are difficult of attainment, it may be said with safety that 
about one hundred firms in France, Germany, England, and the 
United States are now practising in successful years upon this os 
system. On the basis of the results thus far reached, a consider- % 
able number of economists, like J. S. Mill, Henry Faweett, J. E. 
Cairnes, and Francis A. Walker, not to mention other less noted : 
students of social questions, have pronounced a very favorable % 
opinion of profit-sharing as a practical solution of many labo 
ficulties. In particular, the. central difficulty of the adju 
of the share of labor in the joint product of capital, labor, an 
management seems to these writers to be thus met more ef 
ally than by any other system upon which experience has pa 
its verdict, = 
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The percentage of failures in the practical trial of the partici- 
pation principle has been small; and, in most of these cases, the 
managers have declared that their faith in the soundness of the 
principle itself has not been shaken by adverse circumstances. 
Many business men, who have not made a trial of the system, 
do not hesitate to proclaim their belief that profit-sharing is in 
theory the most rational, and in practice the most feasible, of all 
measures yet proposed for the establishment of peace in the dis- 
ordered body of modern industry. The few who have had the 
opportunity and the will to enter resolutely and systematically 
upon a trial of the plan have been rewarded with a success 
almost invariable. They have found that their own profits were 
not diminished; while, as a rule, these have been increased under 
the new system of employing labor. The enlarged quantity or 
the improved quality of the product realized by men admitted 
to a direct share in the profits of the work has offset a large part 
of the bonus paid to the workers; while the resulting economy 
in cost of superintendence, materials, and tools, has at least bal- 
anced the remainder. Profit-sharing establishments are free from 
strikes; and the consequent gain to capital and management, if 
not strictly measurable in every respect, is confessedly great. 

To this favorable showing a critic objects that the advocates 
of the system have based their discussions thus far “upon the 
cases in which the scheme has been adopted in Europe and in 
this country. The methods of induction have been used almost 
altogether.” * These cases, however, are so few that “ induction, 
at present, must prove inconclusive.” He proceeds, therefore, 
to examine the theoretical grounds, on the assumption that indus- 
trial partnerships shall have become “the permanent and preva- 
lent industrial system of the country.” This state of things he 
attempts deductively to show is imposstble of realization; and 
he ends by pronouncing this death-sentence: “The glamour and 
emotional interest which surround the experiments in industrial 
partnership have prevented any practical test from ever yet being 
made that would give the system an undoubted claim to be con- 
sidered a solution of the ‘labor problem.’ There are practical 
considerations, as we have seen, which will probably render any 
such test impossible.” 

Into the “theoretical reasons for doubting the justice, the rea- 


*Mr. Richard Aldrich, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January, 1887: 


_ extracts from a Bowdoin Prize Dissertation of 1885, 
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sonableness, and the efficiency of the scheme as a possible re- 
arrangement of the industrial system” I do not propose to enter 
here, but will simply point out the extraordinary nature of the 
position taken by Mr. Aldrich. Here we have a new phenomenon 
in the industrial world, unknown to the political economy of 
former generations. Beginning in a modest way in a single work- 
shop in Paris, forty-six years ago, profit-sharing has been extend- 
ing itself with a slowness which is sufficient to remove it from the 
category of epidemic delusions. Applied to a great variety of in- 
dustries, it has had great success. Over a hundred instances of its 
practical operation are now accessible to observation; and, as the 
plan has never yet ruined a house that tried it, and is incapable, 
from its very nature, of so doing, it would seem that a more gen- 
eral trial would be highly advisable. Thus the limitations of the 
system could be made manifest, and the actual extent of its supe- 
riority to the unmodified wages-system be set beyond dispute. To 
this very rational proposal, the high-stepping @ priori economist 
objects that the evidence thus far in favor of profit-sharing 
amounts to very little. So far from being satisfied with this plan 
of awaiting further developments, he declares that a practical test 
is “probably impossible.” Well, if one rejects all the experience 
there is, and has so sure a gift of prophecy as to be able to define 
the limits of possibility, the “theoretical” settlement of any ques- 
tion should be extremely easy. But the trouble is that experi- 
ence, thrust out with a dialectic fork, obstinately returns to trouble 
our complacency; while prophecy, as a practical solution of any 
difficulty, is in disrepute to-day. The ease of prophecy contra- 
dicting experience is very much against it, when it sets bounds to 
possibility. 

Political Economy is one of the last refuges in our modern 
world for the dogmatic spirit which decries experience, and will 
allow no prophecy save from its own narrow premises. But such 
a Bourbon spirit is not that in which the enlightened man of 
business confronts the actual world. If -any one is bound, he is 
bound to learn from the experience of others before it has become 
general. His sagacity approves itself by joining the forward mi- 


nority, who believe and prove that a great many things are possible 
which are not yet, and may never be, universal. A due ——- 
for doctrine teaches an employer of labor that the theory, so - a 


as it concerns him, is very simple. The question whether wag 
come out of capital or out of product it is not necessary for hi 
solve. Let him leave auch generalities to the political econo nis 
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Profit-sharing introduces no new factor into the question that 
need trouble the man of affairs. It claims to be such an improve- 
ment on the pure wages-system, which works so unsatisfactorily 
of late years, that it is worth the employer’s while to adopt it. 
Everybody knows how much more zealously and efficiently a 
man works for his own interest than he does for the interest of 
another. Obviously, it is for the employer’s interest to get all 
the work he well can out of the men in his employ. Just as ob- 
viously, he will obtain that maximum under the system which 
admits the workman to a partnership in the business. Now, how 
far is it possible to give him a share in the profits (the essential 
matter to him), while retaining the control of business in the 
hands of the few, the natural chiefs of industry ? 

Here, of course, comes to the front the specific experience of 
single firms. It is of little consequence to the head of a house- 
painting establishment whether or not M. Leclaire’s plan of rec- 
ompensing his workmen would work well in every other industry. 
He desires to know just how far the system complies with the 
conditions of success in his own case ; how many master painters 
have followed in Leclaire’s footsteps, and what the results of all 
these trials have been. To the manufacturer of woollens, an 
ounce of experience from the Messrs. Hazard of Peace Dale is 
worth a ton of theory. The variety of industries in which profit- 
sharing has stood out a successful trial, or is now on trial, is 
great. From an imperfect list of establishments in this country, 
it appears that some forty firms, in all parts of the United States, 
are now seriously trying the plan, some of which have already 
demonstrated its special fitness by several years’ experience. In 
this number are the greatest flour mills in the world, two manu- 
factories of woollens, one of the largest soap works in the coun- 
try, chemical works, manufactories of hardware, brass and iron 
foundries, publishing and printing establishments, several retail 
dry-goods stores of the first rank, granite works, shoe-shops, em- 
ploying hundreds of hands, clothiers, and builders. Industries of 
foreign countries will much enlarge this variety. In many direc- 
tions, then, the employer of labor has, or will soon have, specific 
cases before him, in which the plan has been tested. Of course, 
one case in each industry proves little; but human nature being 
essentially the same thing the world over, if a printing house in 
Paris succeeds for years on this basis, the fact is a good reason for 
trying the same plan in Topeka. One large shoe-shop in Auburn, 
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Me., may blaze the way with sufficient plainness for a hundred 
other shops throughout the country to follow with ease. As the 
amount of favorable testimony increases, so much the easier does 
it. become to test the system in lines of work where there are as 
yet no pioneers. The European men of business who have made 
a successful application of the principle to farming, type-founding, 
cotton-spinning, hookselling, engraving, cabinet-making, house- 
painting, plumbing, the wine trade, the manufacture of matches, 
paper and various tools, to railways, banks, and insurance offices, 
had few if any examples before them when they began. The 
methods of application have differed almost as widely as the in- 
dustries in the lists given above. Hardly any two houses, even 
in the same business, have identical regulations. The shrewd 
and sagacious captains of industry who have taken up this as a 
practical business measure, have wisely adapted one fundamental 
idea to the exigencies of various occupations: they have left them- 
selves free to make further modifications in the light of their own 
special experience, and in no known instance has the original form 
of the experiment presented the cast-iron rigidity to be expected 
from a pure theory. 

A complete presentation of the results would occupy much 
space. I shall have to content myself here with a few testimonies 
from those who speak from their own knowledge. As to the 
general improvement in the labor element of production wrought 
by industrial partnership, Mr. J. G. Batterson, president of the 
New England Granite Works at Westerly, R.L., on introducing 
the scheme two years ago, wrote as follows: — 


With the results of a long experience before me, I am convinced that 
the payment of fixed wages to a large number of men carries with it no 
inspiring motive to the attainment of a high standard of excellence, 
either as to the quantity or quality of their productions; but, on the con- 
trary, it tends to indifference and laziness to such an extent that the 
measure of a fair day’s work is not that quantity which can easily be 
done and well done by a good man, but that quantity which an indiffer- 
ent man is willing to do and can do without much effort. 

After a year of profit-sharing, he says : — . 

There has been no year since I have been in the business when the 
men worked so well, and took such an interest in the business, as t 
have this year. 
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This year’s testimony of a workman in the house of Billon & 
Isaac in Geneva, where profit-sharing began in 1871-72, is to the 
same point :— 


I have worked here since 1869. Before the practice of profit-shar- 
ing three-fourths of the men, and very often I among them, worked 
as little as they could, left the shop at the earliest possible minute, 
and were constantly clamoring for higher wages. Since that time 
everything is changed. We often work over hours, and we have learned 
that an increase of wages in bad times would be as disadvantageous 
_ to us as to our employers. In those old days, the floors and work- 
benches were always covered with the oil which we use in our manufact- 
ure. Now, the oil is more carefully employed; and there is a conscious 
effort to spare the floor, so that frequent renewals may not eat up “our 
profits.” We take good care of our tools, and carefully gather up the 
chippings of metal. These are little savings, but at the end of the year 
they amount to a great deal.... When there are no profits,— why, there 
are none. We have still the satisfaction of knowing that we and our 
employers have done our best;... and, besides, we have our savings. 


Ara Cushman & Co., of Auburn, Maine, shoe manufacturers, 
at the end of their first year’s trial of profit-sharing divided over 
$11,000 among their seven hundred hands, which gave a dividend 
of four per cent. upon the year’s wages. ‘* We commence the 
second year with increased confidence in the soundness of the 
principle of industrial partnership and of its possible success.” 
Norton Brothers, of Chicago, paid for 1886 seven and three- 
fourths per cent. on wages, the employees receiving from $38 
to $115 each. “The system resulted in general satisfaction all 
around.” The N.O. Nelson Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
in spite of several serious drawbacks to their brass and iron busi- 
ness in 1886,—such as the great railroad strike, the building 
strike, and the eight-hour movement,— paid five per cent. on the 
year’s wages. The confidence of the men in the firm appeared 
in the fact that over nine-tenths of them chose to leave their 
dividends in the business instead of receiving cash. The Messrs. 
Hazard, manufacturers of woollens at Peace Dale, R.L, introduced 
profit-sharing in 1878. During the next eight years, the depres- 
sion in their business allowed them to pay dividends on wages 
only four times. Two of these reached five per cent., and the 
other two only three per cent. But, not withstanding these un- 
favorable circumstances, the circular of the company for 1884, in 
announcing that for the third time there would be no dividend, 
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said of the employees: “It is believed that a large majority have 
been as careful and conscientious as possible; and the officers of 
the company look with pride upon such, hoping and believing 
that the system of participation will yet produce good results, 
far beyond what it has accomplished in the past.” Charles A. 
Pillsbury & Co., of Minneapolis, manufacturers of the famous 
“ Pillsbury’s Best” flour, began to divide profits with their work- 
men in the milling year ending Sept. 1, 1883. The first divi- 
dend was a very high one, amounting to almost one-third of the 
wages. In September, 1884, a larger number of men received 
about the same aggregate sum. A year later, with a still larger 
number of participants, another $40,000 was distributed. The 
next year was an unprofitable one, and no dividend could be 
paid. But Mr. Pillsbury, writes Mr. Albert Shaw, 


assures me that he has no thought of abandoning the plan of profit- 
sharing. He proposes so to enlarge the basis as to admit more than half 
the employees.... Mr. Pillsbury is emphatic in saying that he regards 
the system as advantageous to the firm. . In few industries do intelli- 
gence, stability, skill, zealous interest, and absolute fidelity on the part 
of the entire corps of employees count for as much as in milling. Bad 
results caused by negligence are hard to trace to the culpable individual. 
The habitual attention to one’s own work and to the work of one’s 
fellows that is developed by a personal interest in the business is a great 
advantage in the modern manufacture of flour. 


More than one head of a firm that has carried on business for 
years, in Europe, under the profit-sharing principle, has asserted, 
as did Leclaire, that his own profits were increased by the plan, 
so great was the saving in materials, tools, and cost of superin- 
tendence, so much more labor of a better quality did the men 
accomplish. While this result may be reached in industries 
where hand labor plays the chief part in the bill of expenses, the  —__ 
claims of profit-sharing on the attention of the business world are 
sufficiently strong when the economy and the improvement in 
labor which it effects simply balance the dividend which the 
laborers receive. This dividend is the creation of their own 
extraordinary care, skill, and industry, under the stimulus of the 
partnership feeling. If the employer’s profits remain at the same 
figure they would have reached under the wages system, he has 
no reason for complaint. He has lost nothing, and he has gained 
a great deal in peace of mind and the reputation of his product 
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from no strikes. The value of this harmony, in dollars and cents, 
the employer is not likely to underestimate. No one will set 
higher the worth of industrial peace than a manager obliged to 
decline contracts, all the profits of which a dreaded strike would 
destroy, even if it did not subject him to positive loss. 

The objections made to profit-sharing, as it has actually been 
practised, are more remarkable for their ““ bookishness” than for 
any other characteristic. The first and inevitable criticism, that 
losses should be shared by employees as well as profits, amounts 
to nothing more than a cavil against the name of the plan. For 
it is an essential feature of the system, as practised, that no pre- 
caution used by a private person in the conduct of his business 
shall be omitted. It is surely gross improvidence if a firm con- 
ducting business on the ordinary basis neglects to keep on hand 
a reserve fund, accumulated from the profits of successful years, 
wherewith to meet the losses of unfavorable periods. The size 
of the fund will be determined by the nature of the business, 
the amount of caution in the manager, and other obvious con- 
siderations. If now this firm takes up the plan of partici- 
pation, its first duty to itself and to its workmen is to con- 
tinue to provide for this same sufficient reserve fund. Few, if 
any, profit-sharing houses are without such a fund. In the 
Maison Leclaire, for instance, where the capital is $80,000, the 
reserve fund is $20,000. It is kept up to this mark by a first 
levy of ten per cent. on the profits of prosperous years. Profit- 
sharing, of course, means division of profits where there are any; 
and there are none, legitimately, while the reserve fund is - 
neglected. 

Another objection to the system is based on an unavowed 
notion that the average workman is a wholly irrational being, 
who cannot understand the difference between favorable and 
unfavorable years in business, and will consequently be discon- 
tented if a dividend on wages is small or has to be passed over 
altogether. This objection smells strongly of the closet. We 
must, indeed, in every sphere make a certain allowance for folly, 
stupidity, and perversity among workmen, as well as among their 
employers; and profit-sharing requires average intelligence for 
jts hearty reception by them. The first requisite, however, to its 
successful practice is confidence on their part in the sincerity and 
good faith of the employer. Profit-sharing will not produce a 
miraculous growth of such trust, But, when an employer who 
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has the confidence of his men embarks upon this way, he is not 
troubled, as a matter of record, when he has to pay only a small 
dividend on wages, or even none at all. The objection is not 
one based on the experience of profit-sharing firms. It worries 
theorists much more than it has ever troubled those who have 
tried the system. 

But, of all the arguments against participation, surely the 
weakest is that it necessarily carries with it the fullest publicity 
of the firm’s accounts. Mr. Aldrich, in his réle of prophet, and 
holding a very low opinion of the honor of employers as a whole, 
declares that “the only safeguard the interests of labor could 
have,” if profit-sharing should become general, “would be the 
publication entire of their employer’s accounts, with the full 
record of profits or losses.” I have, for myself, paid more atten- 
tion to the historical facts of this system than to its imagined 
future; and I have a firm conviction that the great body of 
employers of labor at present give what they agree to give, and 
that they would be likely to do so in the future. The essen- 
tial point, however, is that no firm practising profit-sharing has 
had difficulty on this score. All such houses especially and em- 
phatically reserve to themselves full control of their business and 
their accounts. As a guarantee of honorable dealing, they are 
accustomed to call in a very small committee of the workmen, or 
a public accountant, to witness that the accounts have been 
properly adjusted. It is the unanimous testimony of the profit- 
sharers of France that they have had no difficulty under this 
head, and no firm in any other country has made complaint to 
the effect that the employees were interfering with the books or 
the conduct of business. The objection is purely @ priori, and — “ 
‘has absolutely no support from experience. Profit-sharing is 
a voluntary movement from the side of the employer. He is a 
free to give the plan such form and to take such precautions 
as he wishes. If there is no reserve fund and no secrecy in the 
accounts, it is his own fault. But no instance is known of such > 


a manner of misconducting business. Ae 
It is very easy to conjure up objections to this forward move- 
<3 . 2 . . \ us wel, 
ment in industry, but much more difficult to prove that those ~ 


who have given the plan a thorough test have been practic 
disturbed by them. Theory has many and great uses; but i 
an abuse when it begins by ruling out all the evidence th 
and ends by declaring that no amount of evidence sufficier 
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conviction is possible. Students of social phenomena, beyond 
all others, should bow themselves before fact. They should turn 
with decision from arbitrary constructions of present and future, 
-based on narrow preconceptions, and attend closely to what has 
been accomplished in any particular line. The theory on which 
profit-sharing is based is easily comprehensible, and all the claims 
made for it rest on the confirmation given to theory by practice. 


N. P. G. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


MOMERIE’S SERMONS.* 


These volumes have received little or no attention in this 
country; and yet few books have deserved more cordial recogni- 
tion from thoughtful people who wish to be established in the 
great principles of religious and Christian faith or who long for 
an invigorating word in the matter of practical morals. 

We cannot understand the neglect of such works, except upon 
the ground that they are not special pleas for some one-sided 
aspect of truth. They do not belong to that kind of writings 
which appeal to a sect or coterie; and, in consequence, no one feels 
bound to herald a writer who does not echo his own notions. 
It always goes hard with books that aim to speak the truth with- 
out distorting it, to commend it to the favorable notice of those 
who seek a reflection of their prejudices. But there is a law of 
natural selection in the literary and theological as well as in the 
natural world. Without any adventitious aid, these volumes of 
Prof. Momerie’s have been winning their way to the favorable 
notice of that portion of the reading public whose approval is the 
best indication of the abiding merits of any writer. Those who 
have read one of these books, we have been informed, have been 
anxious to read more. 

These works of Prof. Momerie, though they all treat of the 


*The Basis of Religion. Being an examination of Natural Religion. By the 
Rey. A. W. Momerie, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. 
Blackwood & Sons. For sale in Boston, at N. J. Bartlett & Co., 27 Cornhill. 

Personality. By the same. : 

Agnosticism, and Other Sermons. By the same. : 

The Origin of Evil, and Other Sermons. By the same. 

Preaching and Hearing, and Other Sermons, By the same. 

Belief in God. By the same. 
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same great moral and religious themes, may be considered from 
three distinct points of view. The little books entitled The Basis 
of Religion and Personality are abstract discussions in the philos- 
ophy of religion. They consider those themes which belong to 
the foundation of all religious faith. Zhe Basis of Religion is 
the earliest work of our author, and is a sympathetic and search- 
ing criticism of Prof. Seelye’s brilliant book on Natural Religion. 
Prof. Seelye, as our readers know, thinks that religious life will 
remain, even if belief in God and immortality disappear. Against 
this idea Prof. Momerie earnestly contends; and, whatever one 
may conclude as to the merits of particular arguments, we 
think every one must be impressed with the principle so clearly 
stated in the preface: “Let us once be persuaded that the nega- 
tive theories of modern science are compatible with religion, and 
we lose the strongest motive for that re-examination of the 
grounds on which these theories rest, which is the crying want 
of the present day. Whereas, on the contrary, if it be seen that 
these negative views divest the universe of all beauty, and make 
worship in this life and hope for the next utterly impossible, 
there will be less danger of their being accepted with undue haste 
and on insufficient evidence.” 
The suggestion which is here thrown out, that the foundations 
of those theories which claim to have solved everything them- 
selves need critical examination, is one which deserves attention 
in a time when confident reiteration so often takes the place of 
satisfactory proof. 
In Personality, Prof. Momerie goes to the heart of the matter, 
and upon the fact of personality bases the faith of man in God 
and immortality. A certain school of modern thinkers maintains 
that phenomena alone can be known. That is its first principle. 
Is it a true.one? Prof. Momerie contends that it is not, because - 
personality is a fact which does not belong to the world of phe- | 
nomena, but which, none the less, must be assumed as the neces- 
sary basis of any explanation of our nature. Unless it is taken 
for granted, the philosophies which explicitly deny it have noth- 


ing to rest upon: “If we were to extract from the writings = 
of anti-metaphysical thinkers everything that had a metaphysi- ‘ 
cal signification, what remained would be as meaningless as a 


Euclid from which all the symbols had been omitted.” It would, — 
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great majority of readers, we know of no book written in better 
spirit or in clearer and more interesting way than this little book 
of one hundred and thirty pages. It is the most helpful book for 
befogged and bewildered minds that we have ever seen. 

It often happens that a man’s strength in one direction implies 
weakness in another, or that he sees so clearly one way of work- 
ing that he is blind to the merits of any other. But Prof, 
Momerie shows that he has not neglected the study of the 
ancient records of the faith in his earnest desire to maintain the 
eternal principles on which faith rests. Parts of the volumes 
of sermons entitled Agnosticism and Defects of Modern Chris- 
tianity are devoted to a series of expository sermons on Eccle- 
siastes and Job. Since the admirable expository discourses of 
Frederic W. Robertson, we have seen nothing more suggestive 
and valuable in the way of exposition than these. They are evi- 
dently the results of careful study, and show great powers of 
analysis and interpretation. One of the most helpful things 
about them is the relation between these books and the problems 
they consider and the problems that men are attempting to solve 
to-day. The sermons on Agnosticism are happily connected 
with the lectures on Ecclesiastes, in which we discover the same 
inability to find a meaning in life which is so evident in many 
modern thinkers. In the fact that Ecclesiastes failed to find an 
answer to the question, What is the value of life? because he had 
no thought of immortality, Prof. Momerie sees a revelation of the 
truth that no answer can be given without such a belief. In 
these days, when modern criticism is providing our ministers 
with facilities for making the Bible a real book, no work could be 
more profitable than expositions of this kind, which should give a 
constructive view of the books of the Bible and the relation of 
the life and thought of these books to the deepest and most 
pressing problems of the present time. These exegetical dis- 
courses are valuable in showing what can be done jn that direc- 
tion. 

In his sermons, Prof. Momerie occupies a place of his own 
among the preachers of the Broad Church school in the Church 
of England. He is an admirer of Maurice, and draws a clear 
and distinct line between dogma and philosophy: “I maintain 
that philosophy and dogma are as opposite as light and darkness, 
are, in fact, light and darkness.” But he has none of the vague- 
ness of Maurice, and none of the spirit of mere criticism, which 
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seems to be the chief mission of so many preachers. Momerie 
thinks broadly,—not because he 1s uncertain, but because 
some things are so true and so essential to him that he can 
dispense with the consideration of many others. He calls back 
his hearers to first principles. His mission is to proclaim with 
all the might that is in him the vital truths of religion and Chris- 
tianity. His consciousness of the work he feels himself called to 
do is perhaps fully expressed in the following words: “Those 
who wish to do anything for the continuance of religion upon 
earth should devote the best of their energies to the task of proy- 
ing that our common experience, if we look deeply enough into 
it, contains supersensible, and therefore supersensual, elements, 
which may form a rational basis for a rational theology.” 

If we were called upon to designate sermons which carry out 
this thought of the preacher most effectively, we should select 
the first sermon in the volume entitled Preaching and Hear- 
ing, that on “ The Gospel,” and also the one in the same volume 
on “The Practical Nature of Christianity.” We know of no 
better sermons on practical morals than the series on “Common 
Duties” in the volume entitled Agnosticism. Nowhere, it seems 
to us, has the duty of thinking, of caring for the whole man, 
body, mind, and spirit, and of helpfulness for others, been so 
simply, so clearly, and so forcibly stated. And the style of these 
sermons is worthy the matter. There is, indeed, little of the 
feverish intensity of Robertson, little of the fervor of Brooks, 
nothing of the rhetoric of Farrar. But they are marked by sim- 
plicity and clearness, felicity of statement, and refined taste, com- 
bined with a directness and vigor which will commend them to 


every lover of the best forms of English utterance. 
F. B. H. 
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Science and Immortality. The Christian Register Symposium. Edited 
by Samuel J. Barrows.— Many of the readers of the Register must have 
desired to see in book form the remarkable collection of opinions about 
immortality which its editor collected last spring. Mr. Barrows has 
_ added five later communications, and furnishes information concerning 
each of the writers in a biographical apperdix. The volume makes 
plain enough the fact that science, so called (which, after all, is but the 
arranged and sifted thought of scientific men), has no authentic and 
unvarying utterance concerning personal continuance. Some of these 
writers deny immortality in the name of “Science,” others affirm it in 
the same name, and yet others declare that agnosticism is the only true 
position. If we may take Mr. Barrows as the representative of en- _ 
lightened theologians, in the paper which summarizes the results of the 
contributions, theology, with its attendant philosophy, deserves at least 
as much attention and respect in this matter as any of the men of 
science here represented can rightly claim. However this may be, the 
volume is a very convenient and interesting collection. (George H. 
Ellis.) 


Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race. By Lorenzo Burge.— Mr. Burge 
appears to be one of the number of persons, happily diminishing, who 
think it incumbent on themselves to “reconcile” Genesis and science. 
Few such attempts can have been more amusing in their absurdity than 
this, which reduces the narratives of the first part of Genesis to allego- 
ries, and draws forth detailed histories of “ periods” from the significa- 
tion of Hebrew names. .Hindostan, Mr. Burge assures us, was the Garden 
of Eden; the four rivers that issued from it were four streams of migra- 
tion; Adam was the name of the Aryan race which dwelt therein, and 
was “exterminated ” for its sins. Remarkably enough, after being thus 
“exterminated,” it comes to life again in prehistoric times. Ignatius 
Donnelly and Cruden’s Concordance are good specimens of Mr. Burge’s 
authorities. He is so innocent of any knowledge of the later criticism 
that he calls the second account of creation in Genesis “a few explana- 
tory totes” on the first account! If Mr. Burge would spend a tenth 
part of the time and trouble this pathetically irrational book must have 
cost him in reading Dillmann’s Commentary on Genesis, he might know 
what scholarship and science really have to say concerning the records 
he so fearfully distorts. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Miscellanies. By F. W. Newman. Vol. II.: Essays, Tracts, or Ad- 
dresses, Moral and Religious. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 8vo, pp. 
397.—This large, close-printed volume, made up of thirty-eight distinct 
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essays, ranging in date from 1841 to 1886, is a monument of the aston- 
ishing industry, versatility, gravity, and moral ardor of the writer’s mind. 
We hope to take an early occasion to review his very unique and instruc- 
tive intellectual career. A favorable example of these essays, in style 
of treatment and interest of subject, is a review of Charles Sumner’s 
’ “Grandeur of Nations,” which is, in substance, a vindication of defen- 
sive warfare. A long list of Prof. Newman’s works, published by Triib- 
ner & Co., is given at the end of the volume. 


The Sane. A Summer Voyage. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author 
of A Painter's Camp, Round my House, ete. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Mr. Hamerton is an indefatigable writer. The passion for making books 
seems to have completely overmastered him. And it must be confessed 
that his atest volume makes a demand upon the confidence of his habitual 
readers that he has not made before,— three hundred and fifty seven 
quarto pages concerning an inadyenturous journey of a few hundred miles 
along the course of one of the most modest rivers of a country whose 
rivers generally are not considered very picturesque! But, then, the 857 
pages are printed very openly, and they are sprinkled thick with illustra- 
tions, one hundred and forty-eight in all, by Mr. Hamer‘on and Mr. Pen- 
nell, and by Mr. Pennell after Mr. Hamerton. The illustrations go far 
to make the value of the book. Many of them, especially those of Mr. 
Pennell, are extremely slight, much in the manner of Mr. Whistler’s 
etchings. Slight as they are, they are often very lovely; and they suggest 
a beauty which they do not openly reveal. Still, it is good to come, now 
and then, upon a more elaborate piece of work. Mr. Hamerton’s own 
manner is decidedly less Whistlerish than Mr. Pennell’s. The text in 
which the pictures are imbedded is not in Mr. Hamerton’s most happy 
vein. The charm of his Unknown River is not here. There is too 
much detail in regard to habits of work, the management of the boat, 
etc. These things are immensely interesting to Mr. Hamerton; and his 
object evidently is to identify his reader with himself, and enable him to 
feel that he is voyaging upon the Saéne. But his success in this attempt 
is only moderate. His description of scenery and of the towns and 
villages upon the way is much the better part of his letters, for it is in 
he form of letters that the book is cast. The least successful part 
of the whole performance is the series of maps. The different sections 
of the river are presented in groups. of two or three upon a single page. 
We get no idea of its continuity or its relation to the parts of France 
through which it flows. 


Lotus and Jewel. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I.—The two longest poems in 
Mr. Arnold’s latest volume are “In an Indian Temple” and “A Queen’s 
Revenge.” The first is a dialogue between the English Sahib and 
Govind, the priest, who expounds the mystical meaning of the sacred 
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word “Om.” Written A U M, its first letter denotes the waking state 
of self-conscious existence, the second sleep with dreams, and the third 
“Prajna, where man slumbers deep, 

Seeing no dreams, but floating, quit of flesh, 

On that still border-flood whose waters lave 

Life on one bank, and on the other Death.” 

‘*Om indivisible, 

Embracing those divisions — hereby grasped — 

Is Soul, the Life of Life, the All, the True, 

Changeless, rejoicing, passionless.” 
The “Queen’s Revenge” is an abridged translation from the Virata 
Parva of the Mahabharata, relating the adventures of the five Pandu 
Princes with Draupadi, who have come to dwell at the court of King 
Virata in disguise. It has all the high merits of Mr. Arnold’s previous 
translations from the Sanskrit. “The Casket of Gems,” which occu- 
pies about half of the volume, is a series of love poems on the precious 
stones, the names of which are arranged to form three women’s Chris- 
tian names. The ingenuity of the series is great, but tiresome, if more 
than two or three are read at a time. A number of minor poems ere 
added, of which “The Rajpat Nurse” strikes us as far the best, recall- 
ing, as it does, one of the poet’s earlier compositions, which, in its line, 
he has never surpassed. All who are curious to know what secret sig- 
nificance lies in Om should read Mr. Arnold’s exposition, which has the 
strength and beauty of the best Indian poems. 


Poems. By David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—To illus- 
trate the quality of this noteworthy volume, we quote a single stanza from 
“Al's Well,’— the song (says the editor) of “a suffering invalid, who had 
almost exhausted the capacity of the human body to bear anguish and 
pain”? :— 
“OQ wealth of life beyond all bound! 

Eternity each moment given ! 
What plummet may the Present sound? 
Who promises a future heaven? 
Or glad or grieved, 
Oppressed, relieved, 
In blackest night or brightest day, 
Still pours the flood, 
Of golden good, 
And more than heartfull fills me aye.” 


(See the tributes to the author’s memory in the March number of this 
Review) We hope to give a more full notice hereafter. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Translated from the 
Italian, with a brief account of the life of St. Francis, by Abby Lang- 
don Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 228. $1.00. — “ The little 
flowers are a series of legends which were collected some two hundred 
years after his death, having been handed down by word of mouth 
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until that time.” They are most charmingly told, in a style which well 
preserves their proper quaint naivei¢. The volume, which is a remark- 
ably handsome one, is strictly in keeping, down to its typographical 
details and its photographic copies of medizval pictures. 


Miss Curtis: A Sketch. By Kate Gannett Wells. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. pp. 271.—“Aunt Curtis” is an elderly friend of the Cadwallader fam- 
ily, affectionate, faithful, and austere, in whom the tart quality is now and 
then exaggerated into caricature. Her life, however, has been a tragedy 
of conscience, of which the key is given in the vivid words of confession 
(pp 253-255) which make the crisis of the book: “It isn’t you who said 
it. It is I—to my own father. There he stood, thin, weak, old; his 
forehead seemed to denounce me; his eyes underneath it burned me- 
He had given all his life to others; it had killed my mother,— that was 
no matter; the world was to be helped, and he had helped east and west, 
north and south. He had been missionary and-teacher, a wanderer and 
a farmer; and, in all, the burden of the Lord had been laid upon him. J, 
his child, could comprehend neither his personal devotion, nor his absorp- 
tion in causes, nor his interest in the conversion of others.” 


Bluffion. A Story of To-day. By Minot J. Savage.— Mr. Savage’s 
novel, in which he has made use of much of his own experience in grow- 
ing out of Orthodoxy into liberalism in religion, has been out of print 
for a number of years. It now appears in a second edition, which we 
are glad to see; for, of all Mr. Savage’s writings, we think this story, 
which, with all its artistic imperfections, is full of vital power, will most 
surely attract and help the large number of men and women groping 
after the larger truth in religion. (George H. Ellis.) 


The Fortunes of the Faradays is Miss Amanda M. Douglas’s latest 
novel. It is fully up to the level of her previous works. In fact, we re- 
member none of the several we have read which seems equal to this. 
Miss Douglas does not quite hit the note of real life, but she isnot far 
from it at her best. (Lee & Shepard). 


a) 


Paul and Christina. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. pp. 227.—A tale of estrangement and reconciliation, composed with og 
deep religious motive; being, with the stern scenery and bard, senten- 4 
tious dialect of the Shetland Islands, where the scene is laid, a com- 
panion piece (though quite unequal) to Jan Vedder's Wife. ' 


» 
A 


; 
The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding.— Mr. Joel C. Harris, 7 
“Uncle Remus,” furnishes an introductory note to this story of advent- 4 
ure on the Florida coast, which we remember as one of the best boys ; 
books of twenty-five years ago. It is on the type of the Swiss Fa 
Robinson, and fully deserves to be kept in circulation by a new edit 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; 
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Only a Year, and What it Brought, by Jane Andrews, is an excellent 
story for girls, relating the beauties of character which a year of effort 
brought to a little foster mother. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Of other holiday books received, we note the following : — 


Birdialk: A Calendar of the Orchard and Wild-wood. By Adeline 
D. T. Whitney.— Imitative verse, with pretty marginal illustrations. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 34. $1.00.) 


Lyrics and Sonnets. By Edith M. Thomas. The same. Gilt top. 
$1.25.— In this little volume, we have been most attracted by the dozen 
or more pleasant reminisceuces of studies in Greek poetry and legend. 


Story of the Old Willard House of Deerfield, Mass. By Catharine B. 
Yale.—The descriptions, the thick-set illustrations, and the bits of biog- 
raphy thrown in here and there make this thin, handsome quarto a very 
agreeable picture of the New England life of a century ago, or less, with 
its homely comfort, its pastoral cares, and its lavish neighborly hospital- 
ities. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4to, pp. 24. $2.00.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 

Das Urchristenthum. By O. Pfleiderer. 

Dictionary of Christian Biography. Vol. IV. By William Smith, 
LL.D., and Henry Wace, D.D. 

Neuer Commentar iiber die Genesis. Von F. Delitzsch. 

Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. Heft III. Von J. Wellhausen. 

Concilien Geschichte. Bd. VIII. Von C.J. Hefele. (A continuation, 
to occupy three volumes, of Hefele’s great work on the Councils of the 
Church by Cardinal Hergenréther. The first seven volumes are now in 
process of revision by Prof. Knépfler, (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 

Lectures on the Book of Job. By G. G. Bradley, Dean of Westminster. 

Christ or Ecclesiastes. Sermons by Rey. H. S. Holland. 

The Early Life of Jesus. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

. Histoire des Idées Religieuses en Allemagne depuis le Milieu du 18° 
Siecle jusqu’a nos Jours. Par J. Lichtenberger. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 

Totemism. By J. G. Frazer, M. A. (Blacks.) 

The Cosmology of the Rig-Veda. By H. W. Wallis. (A valuable 
special study by a Hibbert scholar too soon deceased. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

The Heroic Bitivasiast An Ethical Poem. By Giordano Bruno. 
Part First. Translated by L. Williams. (Redway.) 

The Psalmist and the Scientist; or, the Modern Value of the Religious 
Sentiment. By George Matheson, D D. 

Hegelianism and Personality. By Prof. A. Seth. (An argument for 
personality against the Hegelian doctrine of its minor importance. 
Blackwood ) 
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History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion, from the Reformation 
to Kant. By B. Piinjer. English translation. (Clarks.) 

Aristotle’s Politics. With Introduction by W. L. Newman. 

Essays, Tracts, or Addresses: Moral and Religious. By F. W. Newman. 
(Vol. II. of his Miscellanies.) 

Faith and Conduct: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. (Macmillan.) 


History and Biography. 

Students’ English Church History. Third Period, 1717-1884. By 
Canon G. G. Perry. (Murray.) 

History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. In four volumes. By 
Alphonse Bellesheim, D.D. (Blackwood.) 

William I, and the German Empire. By G. Barnett Smith. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

The Makers of Venice. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 

Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for the Blind. By Frances Martin. 
(Macmillan.) 

George Sand. Par E. Caro. (Hachette.) 

What I Remember. By T. A. Trollope. (Bentley.) . 

Personal Remembrances of Sir F. Pollock. (Macmillan.) 

Word Portraits of Famous Authors. Edited by Mabel E. Wotton. 
(Bentley.) : 

Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist. By his daughter, 
- Lucy E. Baxter, “ Leader Scott.” 

Johannes Brahms. By H. Deiters. Translated by Rosa Newmarch. 
(Unwin.) 

Apropos of M. de Lesseps’s autobiography, M. Renan is reported io 
have made the characteristic remark: “ You were born to pierce isth- 
muses, and antiquity would have made a myth of you!” 


aaa os 


Miscellaneous. 


Die Entwickelung des Naturgefiihls. Von A. Biese. 

The Holy Land and the Bible: A Book of Scripture Illustrations 
gathered in Palestine. By C. Geikie, D.D. (Cassell.) 

Die Fronica: Ein Betrag zur Geschichte des Christusbildes im Mit- 
telalter. Von Karl Pearson. (Strasburg: Triibner.) 

Early Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland before the 
Thirteenth Century. The Rhind Lectures in Archeology for 1885, a s 
J. Romilly Allen. (Whiting & Co., London.), 

Serpent-worship, and Other Essays. By C. S. Wake. (Redway.) ~ e 

An Inquiry into Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. (The article Be ve 
Socialism in the Britannica, by Mr. Kirkup, is chiefly historical : 
book examines its foundations. Longmans.) 

Tertium Quid: Chapters on Various Disputed Questions. By ] 
mund Gurney. = 
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Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. By James Fotheringham. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

English Newspapers. Chapters in the History of Journalism. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne. (Chatto.) 

Essays, chiefly in Poetry. By Aubrey de Vere. (Macmillan.) 

Transcripts and Studies. By Prof. E. Dowden. (Kegan Paul.) 

Educational Ends. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. (Longmans.) 

Tuscan Studies and Sketches. By Leader Scott. (Unwin.) 

The Sentence: A Drama. By Augusta Webster. (Unwin.) 

Canute, and a Cup of Water. By Michael Field. 

Ulysses, or Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. By W. G. Palgrave. 
(Macmillan.) : 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Gnostics and their Remains. By C. W. King, M.A. (A valuable 
treatise on the archzology of Gnosticism, by an M.A. of Cambridge, Eng- 
land : the first edition was published twenty-three years ago. Putnams.) 

A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By H.C. Lea. (The 
first volume of this great history, as it is sure to be, coming from the 
author of Sacerdotal Celibacy and Superstition and Force, treats of 
the origin and organization of the Inquisition. The two remaining 
volumes, soon to be issued, will discuss the Inquisition in the Several 
Lands of Christendom, and Special Fields of Inquisitorial Activity. 
Harpers.) 

Modern Cities and their Religious Problems. By Rey. S. L. Loomis. 
(Baker-Taylor Co.) 

Comparative Physiology and Psychology. By S. V. Clevenger, M.D. 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 

Sobriquets and Nicknames. By A. R. Frey. (Ticknor-.) 

Wealth and Progress. . A critical examination of the Labor Problem. 
By George Gunton. (Mr. Gunton finds “the most, if not the only, feasible 
means for enlarging the social opportunities of the masses” to be “a uni- 
form eight hour system and a half-time school system for all working 
children under sixteen years of age.” Apple'on.) 

_Origins of the English People and of the English Language. By Jean 
Roemer, LL.D. (A compilation from the best authorities, containing 
an especially full treatment of the French sources of modern English. 
Appleton.) 

Egyptian Archxology. By G. Maspero, D.C.L. (With two hundred 
and ninety-nine illustrations. “A picturesque, vivacious, and highly 
original volume,” says the translator, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, herself 
an authority in Egyptology; “as delightful as if it were not learned, and 
as instructive as if it were dull.”” Putnams.) 

Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. With an Autobiographical 
Chapter. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. In two volumes. [To 
be noticed at length.] (Appleton.) 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
NOVEMBER. 


The Progress of the Masses. (Westminster Review.) 
Was there a Real Saint Anthony? By Canon Farrar. (Contemporary Review.) 
La Philosophie et les Sciences. Par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. (Revue des Deux 
Mondes. November 15.) 
The Latest Phase of French Socialism. By M. Kaufmann. (National Review.) : 


DECEMBER, 


Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. By Archibald Geikie. (Contemporary Re- 
view.) a 
Count TolstoY. By Matthew Arnold. (Nineteenth Century.) 


JANUARY. | 
The Great Pyramid. (Seribner.) F 7 


BOOKS RECEIVED. ‘ 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


Fools of Nature. A Novel. By Alice Brown. Price $1.50. 
Miss Curtis. A Sketch. By Kate Gannett Wells. Price $1.25. 


From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 

Science and Immortality. The Christian Register Symposium. Revised and 
enlarged. Edited and reviewed by Samuel J. Barrows. Cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 

Social Equilibrium and Other Problems, Ethical and Religious, y George 
Batchelor. Price $1.50. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses Seven Hundred Years Ago, By Edward 
E. Hale. With [llustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A. Price $1.00. 

Lulu’s Library. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price $1.00. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters. By J. B. McMaster. (American Men of 
Letters.) Price $1.25. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Washington and his Country. Being Irving’s Life of Washington abridged and 
continued by John Fiske. ; ns 
Rob Roy. By Sir Water Scott. Notes and Glossary by D. H. M. : 
Resumo da Historia do Brazil. Pela Professora Mari G. L. de Andrade. 4 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The Fortunes of the Faradays. By Amanda M. Douglas. Price $1.50. * 
> Only a Year. By Jane Andrews. Price $1.00. - 
- A Bunch of Violets gathered by [rene Jerome. Price $3.75. > } ae 
Golden Miniature Series. 6 vols. Price 50 cts. each. oh.» 
¢ The Art of Projecting: A Manual of Experimentation. By A. E. Dolbear. Price | 
1.50. - 
Vocal and Action Language. 4 E. N. Kirby. Price $1.25. = 
Baker’s Humorous Speaker, Edited by George M. Baker. Price $1.00. 
The Bridal of Triermain, By Sir Walter Scott. With designs by Perey Mac- 
Quoid, R.I. Price $3.50. ; 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


The Young Marooners on the Florida Coast; or, Robert and Harold. By F. R. 
Goulding. With Introduction by Joel Chandler Harris (‘Uncle Remus”). FP 
$1.25. 

Paul and Christina. By Amelia E. Barr. Price $1.00.—For sale by 


Macdonald & Co, 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. : 


Our Heredity from God, Consisting of Lectures on Evolution, By E, P. 
Price $1.75. ij 


> 


ve 


; From Legget Brothers, New York. 
Whatever Is, Was. By George A. Young. aa 


From Charies A. Bates, Indianapolis. 
Recitations for Christmas. Selected by Margaret Holmes. Price 25 cts. 


Williams & Norgate, London. 


The Christian Reformer. A Monthly Magazine of Liberal Religious Tho 
Life, Price 1 shilling. y 
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ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 


Paul had been a Pharisee and a zealot. With them, he 
held fast the dogma that the kingdom of heaven would 
come by sudden outstretch of the hand of God, so soon as 
there was a people on earth fit for its citizenship. Like 
them, he knew no other means of making such a fit people, 
and thus of coercing Omnipotence to intervene, than scrupu- 
lous observance of law and tradition; and, with ardor that 
outran all others, he had pursued the vagrant phantom of 
statutory righteousness. In vain! It had proved a boot- 
less chase. Righteousness still eluded his own grasp and 
the grasp of his compeers, and the skies were still deaf to 
his unsanctified cry. On this state of mind, which seems 
to border on despair, there fell a light as from heaven. 
Then came a revulsion of thought and feeling such as only 
the deepest, most passionate Oriental nature could know. 
How it came about, what were the steps in the psychic 
process, let Holsten and Hausrath conjecture. He himself 
tells us nothing further than that the Christ “appeared to 
me,” and “ God revealed his Son in me.” 

We are not now concerned with the process except as 
rounded out in the result. After all, in the recast of his 
rabbinic into his Christian consciousness, the ancient lines 
are not hard to trace. He yet held unshaken the tenet that 
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God would reach out his hand to glorify a righteous, and 
only a righteous, people. But his own experience and the 
experience of all Israel (so graphically portrayed in Romans 
vii. 14-25), that now for five hundred years had besieged 
the gates, had stormed the battlements of heaven with 
prayer and praise and multiplied service,— this experience 
without a parallel proved plainly that such human efforts, 
that all human efforts, were vain. Either, then, the God of 
Israel was the careless, golden-throned, nectar-sipping god 
of Epicurus, or righteousness was not attainable by the 
Law. How long we know not, his reason was tossed about 
from horn to horn of this inexorable dilemma. But the end 
was not yet, though nigh. Now appeared a group of men, 
despised Nazarenes, who, amid the sharp persecution,— yea, 
in the agony of death,— attained a peace of mind beyond 
the utmost endeavor of the zealot, and that, too, in the 
dogma of a eructfied Messiah,—a dogma for which, though 
a stone of stumbling, an apparent blasphemy, they brought 
forward proof-texts it was hard or impossible for a rabbi to 
controvert. Here, then, was another antinomy to be solved. 
Whether by a paroxysm of extraordinary genius extraordi- 
narily wrought upon by the forces in play, whether at the 
creative word of God commanding anew, “Let there be 
light,” from the chaos of these contradictions there emerged 
the stately structure of Pauline doctrine,—a doctrine in 
which the most contrary elements are caught up and held 
together in metaphysical unity. 

I. Paul. accepted the induction of half a millennium, that 
righteousness before God, such as should constrain the inter- 
position of his omnipotence, could not be compassed by com- 
pliance with law. This fact he grounded stably on an inner 
necessity, the essential sinfulness. of flesh, the universal stuff 
of ordinary human beings. Accordingly, if there was to be 


righteousness at all, it must proceed from God, not man; 


and, if it was not to be accidental and transient, it must 
cleave inseparably to the nature of its subject, to the stuff he 
was made of. But how could these things be? ‘The Seript- 
ure spoke of two creations of man: one out of earth, earthy ; 


~—-— 
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the other in likeness of God, hence out of spirit, spiritual. 
Lo, then, the riddle is solved! God cannot justify the old 
man earthy, of flesh; but he makes a new man heavenly, of 
spirit. The old line, men of the flesh, was headed by Adam 
the first; the new line, men of the spirit, must be headed by 
Adam the second,— that is, the Christ. 

The continuity of history is not to be broken, if the second 
stage is to Stand in ontologic relation with the first: other- 
wise history would not be a unit; hence the same person- 
ality must close the first and open the second stage. As the 
Christ opened the second as man of spirit, he must have 
closed the first as man of flesh. As the law could not bring 
about righteousness, but merely brought sin to conscious- 
ness, it could have no place whatever in the second and sin- 
less age, but must have ended with the first; not, however, 
without exacting its last supreme consummative penalty 
from him who closed the one age and opened the other. 
However, as he himself “ knew no sin,” his death must have 
been substituted for that of all who were to form with him 
the new race of men of spirit, whom he thus redeemed from 
death * and the curse of the law. As the continuity of his- 
tory must be maintained, the personalities of the new race 
must remain unchanged; but their contents must be changed 
from flesh to spirit. In this change there are two steps: the 
bestowal of the new substance, the gift of holy spirit; and 
the abolition of the old substance, flesh,— “the redemption 
of the body.” ‘The first of these takes place now, at, conver- 
sion; the second is symbolized in baptism, is to be actualized 
at the Advent. Thus ends in the individual the strife of 
flesh and spirit, with the utter extinction of the former; the 
kindred war in the world at large cannot end otherwise. 
At the head of the army of the elect, the saved, and sus- 
tained by the might of God himself, the Christ subdues the 
universe, destroys even Death himself, and in place of the 
world of flesh now passed away he establishes the world of 
spirit; and, this accomplished, all antagonism every where 


*It was not at first contemplated that any of the saved would die before the 
Advent, The death of some was the first rude shock received by Paulinism at the 
hands of Time. 1 Thess. iy, 13-18, 1 Cor. xv. 12, xi. 30. 
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being completely abolished, he resigns the vicegerency to 
God, who henceforth transfuses the sum of things, and em- 
braces it by inter-penetration: “God shall be all in all.” 

Thus is the circuit of Pauline thought completed; and one 
cannot fail to note with what compulsion, at least for the 
rabbinic mind, the whole train follows the principal idea,— 
that of the new creation of spiritual humanity., However, 
it must at this stage be observed carefully that the renova- 
tion, though it extends over the world, spreads out from a 
centre,—the saved, the elect. It is just here, at the point of 
contact of fact and theory, that the system of Paul may at 
first sight appear cramped, distorted, and disjointed. Here, 
then, let our scrutiny be close and impartial. 

The notion of the chosen kernel was, in a manner, imposed 
upon Paul by his religious history; but he has not accepted 
it without refining and ennobling it almost past recognition. 
The national limitation, the national preference even, has 
disappeared wholly,* —an enormous stride; and instead of * 
the activity of repentance appears the passivity of faith. 
With all confidence, then, we may say that Paul’s genius 
was equal to any enlargement and sublimation of his inher- 
ited preconception; and for whatever limitations actually 
remain the reason must be sought in the facts themselves. 
And these it is not hard to find. It was, once for all, impossi- 
ble to make the gift of the new life universal; for the stub- 
born fact opposed itself that only a few, a very few, received 
the spirit. The doctrine of election was a religious heirloom, 
which might indeed be transfigured or subtilized, or alto- 
gether disowned; but the fact of election was in any case 
manifest, uncompromising, and unimpeachable. 

But the constructive genius of Paul could not leave this 
fact isolated; a ground, a support, must be sought for it. 
This could not be found in any self-determination of the old 
psychic man: that would be to base salvation on deeds of 
the flesh, and such basis was entirely cut away in Paul’s 
dualism; nor in any coercive operation of God: that would 
fly in the face of human consciousness. Paul conforms 


*For in Rom. i. 16 zp@rov is to be omitted, after B Gg, Lchm, Btm. So Marcion’s — 
Apostolos reads. 
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theory to fact with the least possible deformation of either: 
he discovers the principle of division in the susceptibility, the 
receptivity, of the subject. This he designates by the term 
faith. As many receive the gift of the spirit as can receive 
it. Like rain, it is poured out from heaven in abundance. 
As many flower-cups as look skyward are filled. If others, 
the vast majority, remain dry and wither, it is only because 
they could not receive it: they were turned away. Of course, 
some one is ready to ask: But who made some receptive, 
some not? Who turned the cups, some to the earth, some to 
the sky? Perhaps no one would be less startled by sucha 
question than Paul himself. His answer is unhesitating,— 
cE fos Si 

The temptation is great, but this is not the place to discuss 
Pauline Predestinarianism, and to vindicate it,— not in itself, 
but against modern and medieval perversions of it: only this 
remark we may not forego, that, stern as the doctrine un- 
doubtedly is, it is not sterner than the facts in the case,— 
facts universal alike in time and in space. For be it always 
remembered that the apostle does not invent or exaggerate 
or exult over the observed and undeniable fact of inequality. 
Nay, he finds himself in its unescapable presence ; he ago- 
nizes in heart and prayer; he would fain leap to perdition 
itself, if he could only drag it down with him,— but in vain ! 
The fact “grins horrible a ghastly smile,” and abides; he 
accepts it, he gives it a religious setting. “ Only the rem- 
nant are saved,” —such is the voice of nature everywhere. 
Shall we blame Paul more than Darwin for hearing it aright? 
Natural selection — divine election: the fact is the same, 
only the conceptions are different. Least of all men, how- 
ever, does the apostle attempt to outdo nature by consigning 
such as fail of salvation to endless torment. They perish, as 
the majority everywhere perish, because unfit to live. Flesh 
is the stuff of their being; and the doom of flesh, written 
ineffaceably in the flesh itself, is death. 

But they do not go to hell; they are lost, but not damned. 
No greater misconception of Paul’s thinking is possible than 
to find in his renovated universe, where God is all in all, 
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place for a hell of any kind. With far greater show of 
reason it might indeed be urged that his eschatology is 
strictly apocatastatic; that the warfare of the Christ, at the 
head of the saved, in which God subdues all things to him, 
contemplates the overthrow and abolition of sin and death, 
both thought as objective powers enthroned in the flesh, the 
present rulers of humanity, and that with their extinction 
all mankind without distinction is to become spiritualized 
and made part of the new creation. That the transubstan- 
tiation of the saints from flesh to spirit is, in Paul’s imagina- 
tion, not the end, but rather the beginning only of the grand 
renewal of the face of creation, and that there is wide room 
in the kingdom for a vast post-adventual ingathering of Jews 
and Gentiles,— all this is indeed out of question, and must 
never be left out of the balance in any general estimate of 
Paul’s teachings. Moreover, the universalism defined above 
was not a thought alien to him or above his reach. How- 
ever, for the dogma itself there seems to be no sufficient 
textual warrant: it seems altogether more likely that the 
apostle, held back by no strong historic sense, but rapt away 
by the splendors of the Messianic future, escaped entirely 
from all claims of the past on his thought. Besides, such a 
thesis,— that the non-elect of all time are finally restored,— 
though appealing strongly to our sympathies, has no real 
logical advantage over the other doctrine, of their final de- 
struction. If one entered into the joys of the kingdom but 
a day after another, and so lost but the least part of them, 
there would still be inequality, less in degree, but as hard to 
justify in kind as if one should not enter at all. The diffi- 
culty may be minimized, atomized, but not vaporized into 
naught. 

II. In the above necessarily imperfect outline of Paulin- 
ism, the distinctive feature is the powerful emphasis laid on 
the doctrine of the new creation, the spirit. This is in truth 
cardinal and central. The whole system pivots on it, turns 
about it; and in the writer’s opinion the clear recognition 
of this its regulative office is the condition sine qué non of 


any just appreciation of the system itself. That such pre- 
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eminence is given to the doctrine by Paul himself, and not 
by the arbitrary thrust of his expounder, may of course best 
be made evident by detailed examination of Pauline Script- 
ures: such epexegesis, however, is here impracticable. In 
its stead should suffice the double consideration: The 
word spirit easily leads all others in the four admitted Epis- 
tles, appearing about one hundred and ten times, with its 
derivative spiritual about twenty times; while the antipodal 
flesh, fleshly occur about seventy times, and such words as gift, 
grace, which take their whole meaning from the doctrine of 
spirit, are used abundantly. Beyond contradiction, then, 
the verbal usage of the apostle clusters most densely about 
spirit and its correlates. This latter is also the notional 
centre, as lies patent in the fact, easily verified, that any 
other idea of the apostle may be reached by a straight logi- 
cal path out from this idea and from no other. Why must 
there be a resurrection body? Because the new stuff, spirvt, 
requires an appropriate organ for its activity. Why is there 
no place for reformation in Paulinism? Because the Chris- 
tian is not an old personality reshaped, but refilled with 
new substance, spirit: he is “a new creation.” What is the 
position of works, human activity, in the dynamics of salva- 
tion? They are wholly effects, not causes, the result of the 
gift of the spirit. The man is not saved because his works 
are good, or by anything he does: his works are good be- 
cause he is saved, because he has received the spirit, whose 
thorough nature is holiness. And so on, at will. 

The claim here made for spirit, to dominate the whole 
realm of Pauline thought, can be disputed with even appar- 
ent justice by only one * other idea, that of faith. This pre- 
tension, however, dissolves before a moment’s analysis. In 
point of frequency merely, the pretender is twice outweighed. 
In metaphysical import there is no comparison. From faith 
outward no dialectic movement is possible: centre and pe- 
riphery stand in no logical relation to each other. This is 
a matter of common knowledge; any one may test it for 


* Does some one demand hegemony for Christ, the Lord? Granted ; but — ‘the 
Lord is the Spirit.” 
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himself. Let him try to deduce from faith the need of a 
resurrection body, for example. Again, in the two great 
Corinthian letters, by odds the most perfect and complete 
transcript of the apostle’s soul, faith receives no prominence 
at all; it appears as one among many spiritual graces, while 
in the grand formal statement of the process of salvation 
C Cor. vi. 11) it is not even mentioned. 

Why, then, do parts of Galatians and Romans appar- 
‘ently hinge on faith? The explanation lies close at hand ; 
it is an open secret. In Corinthians, Paul is addressing a 
Greek community,— disorderly, rent by factions, it is true, 
and where his claim to apostleship and his motives generally 
had been persistently assailed, yet where his doctrinal posi- 
tions had been yielded, at least not formally combated. 
The current of his dogmatic thought flows smoothly along 
without foaming against any rocks of ancient prejudice. 
Not so in the other two letters. In the first, he joins in close 
grapple with Judaic perverters, who were thrusting upon his 
Galatian converts, under the guise of a higher form of the 
gospel, the whole incubus of the Mosaic Law. It was well 
‘ enough to begin in the spirit, but perfection was to come 
through the flesh. In the second, he has the same Jewish 
objector always in mind, whether we side with Baur and 
Mangold or with Weizsiicker as to the composition of the 
Roman Church. This Jew did not deny that Christ had 
come and died and risen, and would come again; but he did 
deny that the Law was abolished, maintaining that its valid- 
ity was eternal; that it was the more perfect obedience of 
the Christian that secured him righteousness; that faith, 
acceptance of the Christ, was indeed necessary, but that 
works of the Law were.required to make it perfect; and in 
particular that the election of Israel was otherwise senseless 
and nugatory. All this had the semblance of rationality; 
to all but the highest religious consciousness it was most 
plausible; numerically in the Christian world, with slight 
modifications, it has definitely prevailed; but chief of all 
the Jew defended it from the sacred text itself, the common 
armory of legitimate arguments. Confronted with such an 
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opponent, Paul had to do one or both of two things: appeal 
to experience, his own and his converts’, or else drive the 
adversary from his Scriptural intrenchments, refute him by 
quotation from Holy Writ itself. 

In the Galatian letter, the great dialectician moves to the 
attack along both these lines, but opens it on the first. 
“This alone would I learn of you: From works of law re- 
ceived ye the spirit or from hearing of faith? So irrational 
are ye? Having begun in spirit, do ye now finish in flesh? 
Have ye experience so much in vain? if indeed really in 
vain.” As the experience of the Galatians was well known 
to Paul personally, it was possible to make this direct appeal 
with convincing power. But the experience of the Romans 
was not thus known to him; nay, it is very probable that 
such an experience as the Galatians’ was unknown to the 
Romans themselves. Accordingly, in the letter to these lat- 
ter, no such appeal is urged, or it retires quite into the back- 
ground behind the proof from Scripture. But in any case 
Paul was logically a debtor for such proof; for, accepting 
the Hebrew scriptures as authoritative, he was bound to find 
not the dogma of righteousness by works, but his own, the 
very opposite, taught in them. 

It was not, however (be it always fully kept in mind), 
the ground-thesis of Paulinism that aroused the Jew’s antag- 
onism. He certainly did not adopt or even apprehend the 
great central thought of the second, the spiritual order of 
humanity ; indeed, he charged upon the doctrine that it was 
hidden (unintelligible), and upon its preacher that he was 
insane.* Still, this was at most a point of speculative differ- 
ence only: the works of the spirit were such as the Jew him- 
self could not but approve. Accordingly, though he might 
and did attach relatively little importance to the gift of 
the spirit (it receives no recognition in the Petrine script- 
ures, James, and Apocalypse), yet he could well endure it 
simply as a theoretic extravagance. Not so, however, two 
of its practical consequences. One of these was the abroga- 
tion of the law. Paul reasoned remorselessly. The old 


*2 Cor. iy. 3, xi. 16, e¢ passim. 
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man cannot keep the law: it merely incites him to transgres- 
sion, it quickens sin into more virulent life; the new man 
has no need of law: the whole current of his being of 
itself sets to righteousness. The inference was abhorrent to 
the Jewish Christian, who was “zealous for the law,” who 
thought it eternal as its Author, who dared to lay upon the 
lips of Jesus the oracle that heaven and earth might pass 
away but not one jot or tittle of the law, as well as the fear- 
ful anathema against the Paulinists, who had indeed done 
wonders in the name of the Lord, but kept not the law: 
“Depart from me, ye workers of lawlessness /” 

But even more repugnant to Israelitish sense than the re- 
scission of the law was another corollary from the doctrine 
of the spirit,—the like legitimacy of Jew and Gentile as 
heirs of the kingdom. The spirit is one, argues Paul; its 
presence in the heart makes the Christian, unites him sub- 
stantially with Christ, who is himself the spirit; it is given 
alike to all who can receive it, to all who believe.* Hence 
this receptive faith is the only condition of the saving gift, 
and all distinction of race, sex, and rank vanishes in the 
new creation. The proud son of Abraham recoiled from 
this humiliating sorites: “ What, then, is the use of being a 
Jew?” Such was his indignant protest. It is in vain that 
Paul remonstrates, “Much every way.” The bubble of 
national vanity is pricked, and collapses. ‘Hath God cast 
off his people?” It is insult added to injury to be told, 
‘No, indeed; but you were never his people: they are the 
spiritual seed of Abraham,—all such, namely, as receive 
the spirit, that is, all believers, ‘Jew and Greek as well.’ ” 

Thus it is from all sides evident that not the fundamental 
proposition of Paulinism about the new creation, but its two 
immediate deductions — the degradation of the law and the 
_equality 7 of all believers — it was which wounded the race- 


*A fact, this, of observation. The pure passivity of this belief is implied in all 
Paul’s arguments; it is expressed in his choice of words, aKo/, ivaKol, Taoxew. 
For proof in detail see Holsten, Zum Evangelium des Paulus und des Petrus, pp. 
287 ff. 

+ The Jew was willing to admit the Gentile into the kingdom, but only in second 
rank, as a naturalized foreigner. 
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conceit and revolted the religious sensibilities of the Hebrew. 
Hence, inevitably, in discussion with him, the underlying 
principle remains out of sight, and only the offending cor- 
ollaries are called up to judgment. ‘Prove them from the 
Scriptures,” said the child of Israel_—a demand most unrea- 
sonable except when made on one who acknowledged them 
as the norm of all religious truth, but then most just and 
rightful. Such a one was the apostle; and from his logical 
responsibilities he does not for a moment shrink, but he 
shoulders them with the confidence of a giant. He knows 
all the arts of the foe with whom he has to wrestle; and in 
genuine rabbinic fashion he seizes on two texts that might 
by their mere wording seem to suggest his view, and on 
them he hinges the whole controversy: ‘“* The righteous 
shall live by faith,” and * Abraham believed Jehovah, who 
counted it to him as righteousness.” With such leverage 
this new Archimedes would overturn the whole edifice of 
Israel’s theology, the toilsome masonry of six hundred years. 

It is impossible not to admire the chivalrous knight-errantry 
of the attempt, and the skilful persistence of its prosecu- 
tion; equally impossible not to recognize its utter futility. 
True, as a Pharisee, Paul was pledged to the encounter; 
true, as against the synagogue, his methods were allowable. 
For all that, nowhere else does he appear to so little advan- 
tage as in the famous four chapters (Rom. i—iv.). It is 
rabbinism devouring itself. Habakkuk, in the opening of 
a fearsome vision of God’s judgment upon the proud man 
whose soul was puffed up, but not upright (that is, the Chal- 
dean Monarchy), pauses to point the contrast by saying, 
“But the righteous [that is, Israel] shall live by his con- 
stancy”’; z.e., shall have his life preserved in the shock of 
Chaldean invasion by obedient trust in God. No such idea 
as justification by faith is hinted at. With the prophet, 
faith meant fidelity to Jehovah, especially as shown in keep- 
ing his Thorah, while Paul uses. it as the contrast of such 
obedience; but that went for nothing. That the words 
“righteous from faith” could be found in Holy Writ, no 
matter in what connection, was deemed enough to stop the 
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mouth of an objector. Once more, in Genesis, it is said of 
Abraham, on the occasion of Jehovah’s promising him a 
son, that he “believed Jehovah, who reckoned it to him 
as righteousness”’; ¢.e., even the simple trust of Abraham in 
Jehovah was generously counted by the latter as a righteous 
act,— not only acts of costly worship. A profound concep- 
tion, yet how naive! No more than in Habakkuk is any 
opposition of belief and works hinted at; quite the reverse. 
But, to confound a contentious scribe, it sufficed that the 
phraseology set faith and righteousness in relation to each 
other. Accordingly, all this elaborate argumentation about 
justification by faith, while on Paul obligatory, and for the 
Hebrew irrefutable, is for the modern mere logomachy. 

Had that noble and well-ordered Pauline Gospel, the 
second, received its due place at the head of the Synopties, 
both in date and in authority, it is curious to speculate what 
might have been the course of development in Christianity. 
Certainly, in no mean measure different from what it has 
been under the leadership of the Petrine ecclesiastie catholic 
Matthew. It was a blunder scarcely less fateful that thrust 
these four chapters, the most perishable in matter and the 
least gracious in form that Paul ever wrote, into the fore- 
front of his doctrine. Had he never written other or other- 
wise, then truly would he have sunk into oblivion as the 
subtile disciple of Gamaliel. It is in the next four chapters, 
where he has finally fought away the restless gad-fly of Jew- 
ish cavil, that the gleaming courser bounds away at his 
native gait. In this section after the first verse, the word 
“faith” is not present. In the first quaternion, it is Paul, 
the rabbi, “plying an unavailing foot” amid the swamps of 
Jewish exegesis, and his accents struggle up to us, faint and 
muffled, through the murky air; in the next, it is Paul, the 
apostle, ranging the mountain peaks of Christian inspira- 
tion, and his voice rings down to us, clear and full, out from 
the lone bosom of the ether, where is his home. 

Abandoning all figure, what must we say of the famous 
argument from Scripture? That it forms no part of the last- 
ing legacy of Paul to the race; that it might have been left 
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out without detriment to the solidity of his system; that it 
is as superfluous for us as for the Corinthians. It is, in fact, 
an attempt to state the new gospel in terms of the old reve- 
lation, so as to recommend the former to a consciousness 
that had not yet outgrown the latter. Well meant and 
astute enough, it could succeed only by accenting with inor- 
dinate stress a phrase common to the two systems, though 
with widely diverse meanings, harmless enough in itself, yet 
fatal under improper emphasis. For faith being the passive 
subjective, but necessary, condition of receiving the spirit, 
it is quite possible to speak of “righteousness from faith”; 
but the active, energizing, righteous-making element is, for 
all that, wholly another,— the spirit itself. Fit soil for the 
divine seed there must surely be; yet in the seed, and not 
in the soil, must we seek for everything distinctive in the 
heavenly growth. 

The supreme and abiding import, if not the veritable 
necessity, of spirit, the Christ-spirit, for the regeneration of 
man, is a truth that shines by its own light; it asks neither 
learning nor logic to set it in evidence. To recommend 
faith, as justificative to the human understanding, eighteen 
centuries have striven in vain. Of course it may be said, as 
by many or most, that faith is a “mystic union of the soul 
in Christ with God”; and on a basis so broad and nebulous 
what superstructure may not be reared? But it is ample 
answer to such a plea that there is no warrant for such a 
definition in the Pauline writings. Union of the soul with 
God is nowhere actually expressed or implied by Paul; nay, 
it is not even a possible Pauline notion. Soul cannot be 
united by faith or otherwise with God. The two are sepa- 
rated by the whole diameter of being. ‘ Man of soul (yuyudc) 
receives not the things of God’s spirit; they are foolishness 
to him, nor can he ken them, for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” The man of spirit, to be sure, is one in Christ with 
God; but there is nothing mystic about this union, it is a 
substantial one: the common substance is Holy Spirit. 

It may still be urged that in the great contention nothing 
but judicial acquittal, absolution from the sentence of the 
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law, is meant by righteousness (dcaootvy), and that the same 
is unequivocably grounded on faith alone. But the answer 
need not tarry. Such verdict of “not guilty” is not the real 
Pauline conception of “righteousness.” It is merely an 
accommodation to the prejudices of the imaginary Jewish 
disputant, a necessity of that argumentum ad hominem, as 
which alone the whole section is intelligible. Only when 
wrangling, scribe with scribe, does Paul present any such 
low juridic view of justification. Elsewhere this is lifted up 
high into the region of perfect purity and holiness, and re- 
ferred to its proper source, as in the solemn and comprehen- 
sive formula(1 Cor. vi. 11): “But ye were washed, but ye 
were sanctified, but ye were justified, by the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by the spirit of our God.” Here is 
one process conceived triply, one means conceived doubly. 
Whoso has received the spirit is pure and holy and right- 
eous,* not by any degree of court,— far from it,—but by 
nature and of inner urgency, for the spirit is pure and holy 
and righteous.t The juristic view of righteousness is, on its 
face, the last Pharisaic infirmity of the noble mind of the 
missionary. Freely will we overlook the few rabbinic rags 
that cling to him; only let us never mistake them for his 
garments of light. 

III. If the foregoing sketch be in any manner correct,— 
and one should now inquire for the characteristics of Paul’s 
work and genius,— the answer could not hang doubtful. First 
of all,in one word, architectonic. As an organizer of thought, 
he is no whit inferior to Aristotle or Newton or Darwin. 
Struck by Jehovah’s lightning-flash, the venerable temple of 
national religion, even while he knelt at its inmost altar, 
went down in dust and thunder about him. Out of its 
tossed and crumbling ruins his intrepid ‘spirit erected a new 
and nobler temple of universal religion, the wonder and the 
riddle of eighteen centuries; and, like the dome of Angelo, he 
swung it in mid-heaven. In this sublime construction, he 


* That is, as to his spirit; but till the Advent he remains entangled in flesh. 


t‘* Defilement of spirit’’ is utterly un-Pauline ; 2 Cor. vi. 14, vii. 1, was long ago 
recognized, even by superficial criticism, as interpolation. 
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had no preparer, no assistant, and no successor. Of him, 
with far more truth than of Spinoza, it may be said that he 
“stands alone and unrivalled, master in his art, but exalted 
above profane society, without disciples, without even citizen- 
ship.” And what Briarean grasp of intelligence was this 
wise master-builder’s, enclasping the largest, nor letting slip 
the smallest facts of moral, social, and religious life! What 
unerring scientific sense of the necessities of relation, of the 
dominance of order, the prevalence of principle, alike in the 
old and in the new creation! Not even the Corinthian head- 
dress can be arbitrary! Up and down the files, in the intri- 
cate manoeuvres of thought, oiv and yép, de and sgeide, like 
watchful drill-sergeants, keep all in their places. 

Once more, of whom else can it be so justly affirmed, 
Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit? Beneath his quickening 
touch, the fossilized concepts of Judaism grow warm, and 
thrill and pulse with a life unknown before. As on the 
mount of transfiguration, in the mind of the apostle, a glory 
falls around Messiah, the conquering white-horse rider of 
Apocalyptic vision, the lofty-waving shoot of Jesse’s stem, 
who becomes the Man from heaven, the radiant focus of 
the new creation, Archetype and Head of spiritual humanity. 
From the deep alembic of his reason, what sublimed and 
purified and immortalized ideas come forth! Law, Grace, 
Love, Righteousness, Spirit,— all these vessels he found filled 
with water: he left them overflowing with wine. 

Not even in the deep-working passion of Dante, intense 
as the fires that inflamed the pinnacles of the city of Dis, 
are sin and holiness thrust so far asunder as in the reason of 
Paul. With Dante, sin is the soul’s rebellion against God 
and nature; while death, its penalty, wears every repulsive 
form that unwearied imagination can conceive. This re- 
bellion is quelled, but inextinguishable: the burning tomb 
cannot humble it, the steady rain of fire cannot still its 
blasphemy. This death is undying, an ineffaceable blot 
on the countenance of creation: into the cone of eternal 
anguish hollowed out by the love of God, that love can 
never come. With Paul, on the contrary, sin and death 
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are powers, enthroned in the very nature of flesh, and 
stretching their sinister sceptre over all its shapes. But 
the dismal diarchy has no sway over spirit, and along with 
all its subjects it hastens to plunge into everlasting naught. 
There is left the new creation, the spirit world, born anew 
from God, and holy, not by cleansing in purgatorial fire, not 
by works of any kind, but by its own immutable nature; for 
it is spirit, the substance of God! But not only is the Pau- 
line conception incomparably juster and profounder, it is 
also infinitely more humane. For troth broken through love 
Dante has compassion, but no forgiveness: the guilty pair, 
though pity smite him dead, he yet surrenders to the blind 
tempest to whirl forever around the yawning rim of hell. 
But even of the boastful incestuous son Paul would yield 
only the flesh to destruction, to save his spirit in the day of 
the Lord, and cries aloud at once on repentance: “ Forgive 
him and comfort him, lest he be swallowed by excessive 
grief.” 

But, when all is said of the apostle’s force of intellect, the 
inmost mainspring of his guidance, the deepest well-head of 
his perennial power, among men, has not yet been reached. 
It was not enough for him to think like Plato, not enough 
to reason like Aristotle: beyond and above all, he must 
suffer like Christ. For him no less than for his Master it 
was necessary to be made perfect through suffering. 

“Who ne’er with tears hath ate his bread, 
Who ne’er in mournful midnight hours 


Hath weeping sat upon his bed, 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.” 


And who else among the disciples, who else among men, 


ever wore such a “sorrow’s crown of sorrow” as did the . 


missionary to the Gentiles? Read that Iliad of woes (2 
Cor. xi. 23-33), with its climax of “perils among false 
brethren.” What—with reverence be it said—what was 
even the Master’s passion of a single day, compared with 
the life-long * agony of his illustrious apostle? All this, 
too, was borne by a frame not physically strong,—on the 


* From 37 A.D, to 64 A.D. (about). 
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contrary, shaken to its base by recurrent epilepsy, that at- 
tendant angel of Satan, with clenched fist, ready any mo- 
ment to fell him. Yet long toils are nothing save as bravely 
borne, nor even then except in devotion to the High, the 
Ideal, the Eternal; and never in human history were the 
energies of a fiery nature focussed sharper or higher in 
heaven. The consecration of Paul to his work was, as 
nearly as conceivable, absolute. If the least dross of selfish- 
ness escaped the flame of his zeal for Christ, no analysis 
can detect it. Of course, he was conscious of his matchless 
powers; often he was drunk with the glory of his visions ; 
well might he have expected an exalted post in the king- 
dom at the right hand of Messiah: but all these blurred 
his sight not so much as the motes that float in the eye. 
By Christ, by his conscience, by his holy spirit, a triple in- 
frangible bond of sanctity, he guarantees the dread protest: 
“Accursed would I be myself from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake.’ For twenty-seven years he poised himself on this 
apex of self-renunciation. Not only was the victim a whole 
and perfect burnt-offering :— on what more sacred altar was 
sacrifice ever laid? Not a worldly, not a material, not a 
national, almost not an individual, interest can be found in 
his preaching. His work was wholly for the Lord,— that 
Lord who was himself spirit,— that spirit whose root was 
holiness, whose flower was patience, merey, whose fruit 
was love. If now we recall that this same Lord and Christ 
was “Man from heaven,” we see that this travail was for 
humanity in its highest, its widest, its deepest, its truest 
sense. 

Such, in broad and rapid outline, was the apostle, and 
such his message of salvation. When we calmly regard 
both, surely a feeling of wonder must come over us,— not 
that his influence has been so great and beneficent, but that 
it has not been far greater and more beneficent still. Un- 
toward circumstances, prejudice, misapprehension, worldly 
ambition, have conspired to check its noble growth; but 
these cannot now be traced. 

In conclusion, let it be insisted that the Pauline doctrine 
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of salvation by spirit is of vital and permanent significance 
for our race, because : — 

1. It offers a solution for the most recondite problem 
that can fascinate human speculation, the problem in which 
all others centre. 

2. This solution is not indeed satisfactory or ultimate, at 
least formally, but is undeniably the highest-hearted and 
most inspiring yet proposed. 

3. Some of its postulates are no longer acceptable: they 
are old-world forms outgrown ;* but its method and animus 
are eternally valid and true.} 

4. More than all else, the fifth, the Pauline, the spiritual 
Gospel is the priceless imperial vessel of Christian faith, be- 
cause filled with the fulness both of thought and of deed, 
because into it was poured the richest life of hand and brain 
and heart that ever adorned our planet. 

Modern criticism has done much to clear away accretions 
and restore the kingly form of the missionary; much re- 
mains to be done before we can project it in all its original 
grace and grandeur. Yet so conspicuously even now does 
he outshine all his fellows, that one may confidently look 
forward to the time when the name APOSTLE shall be as 


distinctive as the title CHRIST. 
ConRAD MASCOL. 


*The like may be said even of the postulates of Euclid. Those of the continuity 
and of the elementary flatness of space, of superposition and of similarity, can no 
longer lay claim to necessary or perhaps even actual validity. At the best, they are 
but an admirable framework for past and present experience. 


+ The church a body of Christ, an organism of the spirit of God,— what onward 
and upward movement in sociology can supersede this conception? And what imag- 
inable discovery in ethics shall antiquate the panegyric of love? 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF CASTE. 


He who looks beneath the surface of things is aware that 
the social unrest of our time does not spring altogether 
from industrial changes or disputes as to the terms and 
conditions of employment. The labor reformers dream of 
more than shorter hours and increased pay. The commu- 
nist would not. be satisfied with mere division of property. 
Underlying both movements is the old spirit of hostility to 
all distinctions between man and man, the equality and 
fraternity of the enthusiasts of 1789. Somehow, neither 
the overthrow of feudalism nor slavery, neither popular 
education, labor-saving machinery, nor universal suffrage, 
seems to have brought about this consummation. Under 
changed conditions, the same discriminations exist in society 
as before. Democracy does, no doubt, politically and eco-. 
nomically, tend to exalt the many and humble the few; but 
over institutions purely social it has little, if at all, more 
influence than other forms of government. It even appears 
as if the more liberal a people become in the two former 
respects, the more exclusive do they become in the latter, 
as if making opportunity free to all did but heighten the 
barrier between one class and another. 

The phase of self-love which we call pride, together with 
its shadow vanity, are the mainsprings of, perhaps not all, 
but pretty much all human effort. No service is in so great 
demand as is the service of pride. Poverty injures our 
pride in tenfold more degree than it injures our stomachs. 
We pardon the injurer of our estate easier than the injurer 
of our pride. Pride saves ten men from transgression 
where humility saves one. No people are so quick to resent 
attacks upon their opinions or practice as those who declaim 
most against pride, and, as the Greek thinker said, ‘that 
pride which is proud of its want of pride is most intolerable 
of all.” The desire to be distinguished in some way above 
our fellows, to be regarded by the multitude with especial 
interest and respect,—in short, the pride of life,—is the 
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foundation of the caste spirit. A genius achieves eminence 
upon lines of his own, because his superiority is natural; 
but the majority of aspiring men, not being possessed of 
genius, endeavor to obtain public consideration by means 
more or less adventitious. Hence the distinctions of birth, 
of office, of fine manners, and of an elaborate establishment. 
From the beginning of time, men have formed themselves 
into orders of one kind or another, the chief end of which 
has been the gratification of this passion. Religion and phi- 
losophy have denounced it in vain, and statesmen have legis- 
lated against it to no purpose. If denied exercise in one 
way, it has recourse to another. To destroy it is like de- 
stroying the passion for play or the sexual instinct. 

The law of gravitation seems as applicable to the action 
of human beings as to the motion of planets. Between like 
individuals, the attraction is alike: between unlike individ- 
uals, the greater attracts the less. It is to be understood 
that to moral greatness this law, unfortunately, does not 
wholly apply. It is, for the most part, only with that kind 
of greatness which consists in visible advantage that the 
comparison holds. This law regulates the progress of all 
material human development, and is the bulwark of every 
institution having pride for its foundation. 

Every sentient being is at heart a worshipper, and re- 
gards some other being or beings with sentiments of love, 
admiration, or.envy. It is likewise true that, however 
much spiritual conceptions be the object of worship, mate- 
rial conceptions are still more so. People pray for their 
desire in the present life more earnestly than for their 
desire in another, and adore finite oftener than infinite 
ideals. Whatever our ideal is, that we imitate. As soon 
as a man rises above that condition which is content with 
food, warmth, and the privilege of reproducing himself, he 
eats, dresses, builds, behaves, and thinks according to almost 
any other standard than his own. The aspiring poor imi- 
tate those of the middle class. The middle class imitate 
those of established fortune. Those who have attained 
fortune imitate those born to it, who in turn imitate their 
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ideal of the highest type among themselves. The student 
finds that, in spite of himself, he too is an imitator, and 
is very often forced to conclude that this imitative instinct 
is perhaps the thing which keeps one man from the throat 
of another; in fact, as humanity now exists, is the main 
peace preserver of the world. 

So given are men to hero-worship that they adore not 
only that superiority founded on actual performance, but 
that assumption of superiority which is the inheritor of 
performance. We still pay a certain deference to the man 
of ordinary ability who is the son of a great sire, and sym- 
pathize with such as have fallen from extraordinary fortune. 
That a family has been distinguished above the average 
for several generations implies that it has had advantages 
above the average, and should for that very reason con- 
tinue to distinguish itself. The mere fact of its having 
been long known is so much of an exception to the ordinary 
course of things that people are interested in it, even though 
a ruin. To regard an old pedigree is just as reasonable 
and just as natural as to regard an old person, an old tree, 
or an old edifice. When some member of an old but de- 
cayed family makes the name again remembered, there seems - 
a peculiar fitness in it; and men view the prosperity of such 
a one with less envy, as if he had a kind of natural right 
to it. But, however individuals are yet esteemed for being 
descended from successful ancestors, it is certain that in 
our time they are esteemed more for the use which they 
have themselves made of that success. Not because inher- 
ited culture and exceptional opportunities add to ability or 
force of purpose,—it is generally the other way,— but be- 
cause there is more likely to come with such heritage an 
increased capacity for enjoyment, and that natural refine- 
ment of taste and ease of manner which win the hearts of 
women and of men. 

High life, so called, or the development and gratification 
of as many different desires as possible, has an irresistible 
attraction to strong but untutored natures. It is usually 
the end, if not the original motive, of their toil. Rude con- 
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querors preserve the most refined among their captives, in 
order that they may be taught refinement themselves. 
Force, indeed, sometimes does overcome arts; but arts never 
fail finally to overcome force. The subjugated East imposed 
her civilization upon victorious Rome; and Rome, a few 
generations after her own downfall, dictated both thought 
and manners to the descendants of those who had destroyed 
her empire. In spite of his contempt for the “hereditary 
asses,” Napoleon sought one of their daughters in marriage, 
and would have made himself founder of a system of society 
very much like that which the Revolution overthrew. 

This is certainly not the highest human ideal. It is 
rather the limit of development to the average individual, 
and therefore the highest ideal to which the average man 
can aspire. There are more people who would rather know 
how to please and be pleased than know how to rule, per- 
haps because they secretly suspect that the art of ruling 
men consists chiefly in knowing how to keep them pleased. 
For every person that is striving to shine in intellectual 
effort, you shall find ten that are striving to shine in society. 
What desire is so strong and so widely distributed as the 
desire of social eminence? The laurels gained in war and 
in statesmanship, in art, in letters, and in song, are fre- 
quently valued but as passports to this magic circle, into 
which, it is but just to say, the winner may generally enter, 
provided he leave his individuality behind him. Here, as 
everywhere else, the whole force of organized society is 
leagued together against individuality. 

It is apparent to any one that social distinctions are 
founded upon something besides the possession of wealth. 
The newly enriched man is aware of this, and, knowing 
himself, in the majority of cases, an ineligible candidate, 
desires that his children shall be eligible, who usually be- 
come so according to the measure in which they neglect the 
means by which their father rose. Society welcomes with 
open arms a penniless soldier or author who has distin- 
guished himself, but turns its back upon him who has no 
other recommendation but his ducats. And, in this, society _ 
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is worldly-wise as well as right. Knowing itself to be of 
too delicate and ease-loving fibre for strenuous effort, it 
gladly obtains fresh vigor by adopting whoever becomes 
eminent for achievement; but his achievement must have 
been of the noblest sort, such as comes by courage or endur- 
ance or magnanimity or exceptional genius. The achieve- 
ments of selfishness will not answer: they are too common. 
Social honors, like honors of all kinds, are most likely to 
come to those who least seek them. 

A mainstay of ‘social privilege is the influence of woman. 
Her perceptions of the variations between rudeness and re- 
finement are more acute than those of men. Most of those 
conventionalities which make up so large a part of polite 
education are of her invention, and in her absence fall into 
disuse. Burns, when introduced to the Edinburgh aristoc- 
racy, found no difficulty in holding his own among the 
fine gentlemen, but felt himself at disadvantage among 
~ accomplished women. The nearest approach to pure democ- 
racy is a pioneer settlement composed only of men. Life 
here is socially upon the same level. One may be stronger 
or braver or richer than another, and receive deference 
therefor; but distinctions based on difference in culture are 
unknown. The minute women appear, social lines are 
drawn, and caste begins. 

Civilized society is composed of three divisions,— those 
who have had full opportunity, those who have had partial 
opportunity, and those who have had no opportunity for 
development. The persistence with which the tastes of one 
born and reared in the first class survive all vicissitudes 
of fortune, and reappear in succeeding generations, is the 
strongest possible evidence of the principle of heredity, the 
' pride of which is of all kinds of pride the most enduring. 
Such a one may fall to low estate, his associates be of the 
vilest, his necessities become the sharpest; there will yet 
a certain something cling to him which many a more pros- 
perous man desires. in vain, which those with whom he 
herds recognize and pay homage to, though they hate him 
therefor. It is this kind of man rather than the masters of 
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thought and action, of whom the unsuccessful ones say, 
“If his advantage had been mine, what might I have not 
become?” 

It has often been noticed that those at the top and those 
at the bottom of the social ladder have more sympathy with 
each other than either have with those who are at the 
middle. A large portion of the industrious poor, many of 
the irregularly employed, and almost all the outcasts of so- 
ciety have no thought of anything beyond the satisfaction 
of present desire. A body of citizens exists in our large 
towns corresponding to the populace of ancient and feudal 
times, the same to which the stranger threw largess to 
insure gracious treatment, and which the Roman plutocrats 
attached to their interests by providing with rations and 
public spectacles. Between these and the upper order there 
is a kind of understanding that, if one is taken care of, the 
other shall be let alone. But the thrifty, hard-working, 
hard-dealing man of the middle class, who is on his way up, 
is disliked by those above and those below him,— by those 
above him as an imitator and possible rival, and by those 
below him as an upstart from among themselves. 

Thus the levelling of political privilege appears in no 
wise to lessen the natural instinct of human pride towards 
exclusiveness. Deprived of its ancient prerogatives, the ser- 
vice of the State and of the Church, that class which is 
the inheritor of leisure devotes itself to amusement and 
social accomplishment. That this class is perfectly sensible 
of its advantage is proved by the reluctance of its members 
to recognize a mésalliance, and the difficulty which one 
not qualified for membership has in obtaining admission 
therein. That such as are members value their association 


with it above everything else is certain. They will, if over- © 


taken by adversity, make any sacrifice, in order to remain 
within its pale. The satirist ridicules them because of the 
little apparent reason for their self-esteem, and ambitious 
men sneer at them for the puerile end of their existence. 


These forget that fortune-enjoying is quite as reasonable an 


occupation as fortune-making, and that their own descend- 
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ants are almost certain to be of that opinion. The position 
of those inheriting leisure is defensive rather than offensive. 
Instead of opposing their pride to open attack or mortifying 
it for sake of more certain success, they erect barricades 
about it, so that it shall be irritated as little as possible. 
Half of their energy is expended upon conventionalities, 
and conventionalities are but devices for the avoidance of 
friction. 

The certainty with which refinement begets exclusive- 
ness, and the equal certainty that the hostility of rudeness 
towards refinement is the hostility of envy, does not encour- 
age the belief in ultimate social equality. Refinement be- 
stows alms and perhaps a fraction of time upon rudeness 
and ignorance, but is unable to meet them upon the same 
level; for the same reason that it cannot breathe the same 
air or eat the same food. Neither is rudeness able to believe 
that refinement and the ability to enjoy are as much matters 
of growth as is the development of the pippin from the 
crab, and that the quality of individuals depends upon the 
occupations and tastes of successive generations of ances- 
tors. The offspring of undeveloped parents is limited from 
the start. If such must curse any, it should be their own 
progenitors. Their discontent is due to their inability to 
recognize the existence of cause and effect. 

It is not denied that there is now and then a man who 
offers himself up as a sacrifice to the principle of human 
brotherhood; but how very seldom, and, of such, how many 
are not actuated by remorse or disappointment or some other 
personal motive? Indeed, it is a question whether it is pos- 
sible in this world for any man to be purely disinterested, 
unless nature or accident have rendered him incapable of 
anything else. Perhaps it is for this reason that those among 
us of weak intellect are called God’s children, and mad- 
men and the malformed among barbarians are worshipped as 
saints. To the cry against the spirit of human arrogance in 
all ages there is but one answer. If the sufferers did not 
themselves value above all else the things which most min- 
ister to pride, the possession of them would cease to be an 
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object. If men would limit their desires, they would not 
have to put themselves in pawn to obtain them. Through- 
out the game of life, the victim is everywhere an unwitting 


accomplice of the oppressor. 
ALFRED H. PETERS. 


THE RELIGION OF ZOROASTER. 


Nors.— The following article has been written with the aim 
“to popularize a knowledge of the non-Christian source of certain 
dogmas taught as Christian,” which in the eyes of many are flatly 
antichristian. It is prepared upon the basis of the great work 
of Prof. Eduard Roeth, Die Aegyptische und die Zoroastriche 
Glaubenslehre als die dltesten Quellen unserer spekulativen Ideen 
(Mannheim, 1846), a treatise of genuine learning, which, though 
in parts antiquated, is spoken of with much respect by later 
authorities. “It forms,” says the author, “the first part of a 
work which is the fruit of much effort and many years’ labor. 
Its plan was conceived in those happy years when the youthful 
mind sets itself a high aim, and when its temper, as yet un- 
strained, shrinks before no difficulty.” This fresh and intrepid 
temper gives the work a value which is not cancelled even by the 
enormous industry that has been spent upon its subject during 
the forty years, and more, since it appeared. Those who desire 
to compare its view with the results of later studies will find 
numerous helps. In Johnson’s Persia is an interesting survey 
of the general topic, with a full discussion of the question of Zoro- 
aster’s personality. The sacred writings of Zoroastrianism will, 
of course, be consulted in Max Miiller’s great library of Oriental 
scriptures.. A French translation of the Avesta, with critical 
introduction and comment, by Harlez (Liége, 1875), is one of the 
most serviceable of recent works upon the subject. Much the 
most convenient to the English reader, and of critical authority 
seemingly equal to any, is a series of “ Essays” by the late Prof. 
Haug of Munich, edited by E. W. West (London: Triibner, 
1878). From this last we condense the following view, which 
adds greatly to the historical interest of the topic, while it throws 
light upon the apparent confusion, here and there, between the 
religious forms, or titles, of Brahmanism on one side and Zoroas- 
trianism on the other, 
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The religion of Zoroaster arose from a struggle against Brah- 
manism, at a time when Jndra appears to have been the chief 
deity of the latter,—the period of this struggle being centuries 
before the probable lifetime of Zoroaster (Spitama Zarathushtra) 
himself. The Iranian divinities are known in the Zend script- 
ures under the general designation of Ahwra (wise, or holy); 
while the Brahman Deva (a title best preserved in the Lithu- 
anian diewas and the Latin dews) is retained in the hostile creed 
to signify a demon or malign power.* The origin of enmity be- 
tween the creeds appears to have been before the separated tribes 
migrated from Central Asia into Persia on one hand and India 
on the other. The Iranian branch, it would appear, were hard 
beset by raids from the Brahmans, who prepared themselves for 
the conflict by intoxicating draughts of the rich Soma-juice that 
had been offered in sacrifice to their gods; and they retaliated 
in kind by drinking of the “sacred death-expelling Homa,” which 
is invoked with great fervor in their hymns.t Naturally, in their 
religious phraseology, these “gods of the nations were devils” 
(devs), against whom there was unending war; and a vocabulary 
of pious animosity was thus ready at hand, which served them 
when, long after, their creed took the more philosophic form of 
a speculative dualism. The generally recognized agent of this 
formal development was the half-mythical Zarathushtrat (a 
title which is accompanied by the name Spitama when it des- 
ignates the person), who again becomes the partly legendary, 
partly historical person known to the Greeks and Romans as 
Zoroaster, by birth a Bactrian, and of very uncertain date. 
“Under no circumstances can we assign him a later date than 
p.c. 1000,” and it is probably much earlier.— Ep. 


- The long controversy among scholars over Zoroaster and 
his teachings presents a side which has an interest for the 


*Thus in the Song of Roland the Moorish host appeal to their divinities Ma- 
homet, Termagant, and “that felon-god Apollo.” 

+This migration is hinted in mythic form in the Vendidad: “ As the first and 
best of regions, I who am Ahuramazda (Ormuzd) produced Airyana vaéjé (Paradise: 
Aryan-land?) of good capability. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainy- 
ush (Ahriman), the deadly, formed a mighty serpent and frost caused by the Devas 
(Fargard 1). The six successive creations that follow are traced in the several stages 
through Merv and Afghanistan as far south as the Punjab. 


+Properly, a title of the head of a religious order, like ‘‘ Caesar” in imperial 
Rome to denote the head of the political order. 
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general reader, in the question of the influence of Zoroastri- 
anism on later Jewish and early Christian beliefs. A sketch, 
therefore, which shall present in brief compass a tolerably 
clear and connected outline of that system may serve a pur- 
pose, if only by aiding a little the spread of an interest in 
the comparative study of religions. 

The birth of Zoroaster has been plausibly assigned to the 
year 599 B.c., and to the town of Urmi, on the south shore 
of a lake of the same name, in a mountainous region, which 
belonged in turn to Assyria, to Media, and to Persia. It is 
said that he was, on both father’s and mother’s side, of the 
royal blood of the Achemenide, his ancestry being traced 
back to Feridun, king of that dynasty. In his thirtieth year, 
Zoroaster, being already a husband and a father, with his 
family, crossed the Caspian Sea into the highlands about the 
Hindoo Koosh. Here, for ten years living in mountain soli- 
tude under the inspiration of the majestic nature about him, 
he gave himself up to meditations, which, as they took shape 
in his soul, he embodied in the system of written doctrines 
destined to be known as the Zendavesta. Then he emerged 
from his seclusion, and betook himself to the neighboring 
Bactria, and to Bactra, the capital of that kingdom, there 
at the court of Hystaspes to enter on his mission as a 
teacher. 

For a long time, like Mahomet, he made no proselytes out- 
side his own family. With Hystaspes, his efforts were wholly 
fruitless. When the king asked for some miracle as a sign 
of his divine authority, Zoroaster replied, “The Zendavesta 
itself is sign enough”; but, on his then complying with the 
king’s request that he would read aloud some portion of the 
book, its contents failed ‘of all effect. At length, with the 
conversion of two brothers attached to the court, a daughter 
of one of whom Zoroaster made his third wife, his doctrines 
began gradually to make head against opposition, and, gain- 
ing access to the king’s household, were adopted first by the 
king’s brother and then by Hystaspes himself. For more 
than thirty years Zoroaster continued to write and teach at 
the court of Hystaspes, finally dying, whether a violent 
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death is uncertain, during a war with Turanian neighbors 
on the north, in the year B.c. 522.* 

The religious system of Zoroaster can best be understood 
in the light of the already existing system, on which it was 
engrafted. That nature-worship which sees in every active 
force of the external world a mysterious power, harmful or 
helpful, and behind it imagines a conscious will, a vague per- 
sonality, had risen among the Bactrians to embrace the re- 
moter influences ruling sun, moon, and wandering planets, 
and through them governing human destinies and all earthly | 
life; and from these, the limitless expanse and endless fixity 
of the starry depths beyond. These serene hosts obeyed one 
law, one power, supreme, infinite, immutable, eternal. This, 
the ultimate and all-embracing, was to these devout adorers 
of the unknown the highest. Next, perhaps, in rank came 
a deity conceived as female, source of life and all fertility. 
Elsewhere, this conception took on form and substance as 
Astarte, Rhea, Aphrodite-Urania; but Zoroaster’s fellow- 
worshippers gave human shape to none of their divinities, and 
for them the mother of life and all productiveness was suffi- 
ciently embodied in the epithet Mithra, “ genial-kindly.” 
In sun and moon, again, were worshipped male and female 
powers, as king and queen of the heavens, held in high honor 
by most western Asiatic nations and by the Bactrians, re- 
spectively distinguished as the Friendly and the Pure. A 
fifth divinity, of twofold and opposing attributes, creative 
and destructive, was Fire, as genial warmth, the source of 
universal life and motion ; as scorching flame, consuming and 
destroying all things. In addition, the Bactrians seem to 
have peopled the landscape and the world of air with genii 


*A specimen of the wild fable which involves the narrative thus smoothly ration- 
alized is found in the following, taken from Spiegel’s Hranische Alterthumskunde, 
vol i. p. 686: “Before Zartusht came, the Devs ran visibly up and down upon the 
earth, in the form of men, and the Peris in the form of women; and the Devs took of 
the wives of men and wrought shame with them. But when Zartusht brought law 
into the world, he brake in pieces the bodies of the Devs (while forsaken by the in- 
dwelling demon); and they hid themselves under the earth, and if they will do any 
evil deed they cannot do it in the form of men, but in the shape of an ass, ox, or the 
like.” From this myth we may infer, says Spiegel, ‘‘ that Zoroaster signifies the close 
of the mythical period.” As the demons, since his advent, can no longer appear with 
supernatural form and might, the heavenly powers need no longer make special dis- 
play of energy, and the world may go on in its regular course.” —ED. 
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of grove and fountain, tempest and refreshing breeze, spiritu- 
ally (at least) akin to the more distinct and tangible forms 
of nymph and faun and fairy familiar to the faney of the 
West. 

Supreme in the system of Zoroaster stands Zaruam, the 
Uncreated, All-embracing, whence came, twin-born, Light 
and Darkness; a creation out of nothing. This miracle is 
wrought by the creative Word, “the pure, the holy, swift- 
working Word, which was before the heavens, before the 
waters, before the earth, before the herds, before the trees, 
before the Fire, son of Ormuzd, before pure men, before the 
Devs, before the whole existing world, before all good 
things, all pure Ormuzd-begotten germs.” Through this 
creative Word Zaruam brought into being the primal forms 
of matter, Fire and Water. By the same Word, he created 
next a host of spirits, Ferwers, of whom consists the whole 
race of gods and men. For Zoroaster conceives his gods, 
even the highest, except the supreme Zaruam, as beings 
having personality and human shape, compounded of body 
finer or coarser, and of spirit, Feruer. Of these created 
deities, the highest are Ormuzd, whose body is Light; 
Ahriman, whose body is Darkness. Following and gov- 
erned by these two, the whole array of gods and spirits falls 
into two grand divisions, those of Light and those of Dark- 
ness. Both are conceived as at first equally pure and good; 
both indeed are creatures of the Supreme. Yet soon after 
their creation enmity and strife arose, becausé Ahriman 
became envious of Ormuzd. First through this enmity, 
Ahriman and his followers became corrupt and evil, seek- 
ing to destroy Ormuzd and his followers. The evil and 
corrupt nature of Ahriman is throughout the Zend books 
represented as the outcome of his own will and determina- 
tion. 

Beside these two highest created deities stand others of 
like rank and nature, six with Ormuzd, six with Ahriman, 
making with their leaders seven (the number of the planets) 
on each side. .Those who stand on the side of Ormuzd are 
Amshaspands (Ameshaspentas), the Immortal Holy Ones; 
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those on the side of Ahriman, Devs or Devas.* Thus as 
Ahriman against Ormuzd, so Devs stood against Amshas- 
pands. Already before the creation of the world of sense, 
feud and contention had entered the spirit-world, one-half of 
which, though by the Supreme created good, had become evil. 
Not till after the coming into being of the world of spirits 
and the primal forms of matter does Zoroaster introduce the 
development of the world of sense. This creation proceeds 
not from Zaruam, but from Ormuzd, and by means of the 
same all-powerful Word. In this development, accordingly, 
is to be found no physical theory, however rude, proceeding 
(as in the Egyptian cosmogony) from an at least quasi-scien- 
tific striving after a physical explanation of the universe of 
phenomena. The theory assumes a creation out of nothing, 
in which the world appears not as a growth by natural de- 
velopment, but as something done by a mere fiat; not as 
a necessary birth of nature, but as an artificial product of 
deliberation. This stamp of a purely imaginative fantasy 
is, in general, characteristic of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 
According to a later fragment of the Zend books, this 
creation is represented as proceeding through a year of six 
successive epochs,— first the heavens, next the waters, then 
the earth, plants, animals, and man. In this plan, a seem- 
ing discrepancy with a previously stated feature of Zoroas- 
ter’s system throws some doubt on the authenticity of the 
account. Other details of this cosmogony may be given 
with like hesitation. Such are the four heavenly spheres: 
first above the earth the sphere of the moon, above this the 
sphere of the sun, next the daily revolving sphere of the 


*These are properly the heavenly ones, so that the word first took its untoward 
meaning of evil spirits from the conceptions connected with it in Zoroastrian 
doctrine. The names of these spirits forcibly express the pre-eminently ethical 
character of their whole conception: Bahman (Good-heart), the genius of good will 
and kindliness; Rashnerast, Truest of the True ; Ardibehesht, Purest Purity ; Sapan- 
domad, Wisdom-possessing ; Shah-river, Lord of the Desirable; Rameshne-karom, 
Genius of Life-enjoyment. Yet they would seem to have had also physical and 
cosmic functions, since Bahman is named the guide and ruler of the sphere of 
the fixed stars, and Ardibehesht is regarded as genius of the Fire, purest and holiest 
of all elements. Not less distinctly stand forth the Deyas: Alriman, Bad-heart ; 
Tarik, the Destroyer; Zaretsh, Devastator, Famine-producing ; Navghaitya, the 
Arch-deceiver ; Sarva, genius of impure, destructive Fire; only Indra remains of 
uncertain meaning. 
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fixed stars, and finally, enclosing the entire globe of the 
universe, a last immovable sphere, dwelling-place of Ormuzd, 
the world of spirits and habitation of the. blessed, the heavy- 
enly paradise of the modern Parsees,—-the throne, too, of 
Zaruam, the infinite, all-embracing. In this scheme, the 
planets would seem to be regarded as crossing to and fro 
within the sphere of the fixed stars; while of the stars and 
constellations in general Zoroaster pays honor to some re- 
garded as of beneficent influence, and reckons among the 
evil spirits, the Devs, others which had been looked on as 
deities to be feared in older Aryan belief. 

The imagination which created such multitudes of cosmic 
existences connected also a spirit of good or evil with every 
object of daily contact on the earth. Fire, water, and wind, 
mountain, stream, spring, even trees, nay, divisions of the 
year, the month, the day, are each and all provided with a 
guardian-angel, an informing soul, a Yazata. All are contin- 
ually addressed with prayer; but chief of all in reverence, as 
highest and purest, was the “son of Ormuzd,” Fire. The 
service of Fire, distinguishing mark of the Zoroastrian cult, 
became under Darius the Persian state-religion, and was en- 
joined on all conquered peoples as strictly as the payment 
of tribute. Mithras, guardian-angel of the sun, dispenser of 
light and putter-to-flight of darkness, chief ally of Ormuzd 
and mightiest opponent of Ahriman, unconquered in the 


daily warfare he waged, was known and honored as far as~ 


Pannonia and the regions of the Rhine, whither the Mithras- 
stone and the worship it embodied were carried from Asia 
Minor and Syria by the victorious legions of Rome. 
Zoroaster (by the tradition we have followed) lived a life 
of poetic meditation, under the shadow of the most majestic 
mountain range in all the world. Its'‘sides, clad in forests 
and abounding in springs, sent westward and southward two 


noble rivers; and in its valleys a people of nomadic habits — 


still wandered with their flocks and herds, while its summits 
were each morning crowned with all the radiant splendor, 
in which the devout soul of the poet saw revealed the glory 
of Ormuzd. According to the Bundehesh, Zoroaster makes 
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the history of the earth begin with the formation of Al- 
bordsh. This oldest and highest of all mountains, rising 
from the centre of the earth in two hundred years to the 
moon, in two hundred more as far as the sun, in a third two 
hundred years to the sphere of the fixed stars, finally in a 
fourth like period reaches and culminates in the source of 
light, the highest immovable heaven. Of all this, the slow 
growth and wonderful height, there is nothing in the Zend- 
avesta; but Albordsh is often mentioned by Zoroaster in 
sufficiently glowing terms, as where he says : — 


Praise be to Mithras, first of heavenly Yazatas, to him that lifteth 
himself above the great Albordsh, first of dwellers on the exalted Moun- 
tainfof Gold, the abode of purity, encompassed with all good things; for 
on this exalted mountain of his throne are pastures of abundance and 
wholesome waters, which multiply the flocks. ... Praise be to the protect- 
ing guardian Mithras, whom the great Ormuzd has made the mediator 
upon Albordsh to the weal of the unnumbered Feruers on earth, on the 
lofty mountain where is neither dark night, nor cold wind, nor decay, 
the fruit of death, nor evil, creature of the Devs, where the enemy 
(Ahriman) may not exalt himself as ruling prince; whence goeth forth 
the great king, the Sun, the holy Immortal One, placed above all, foun- 
tain of peace and of life; from thence he goeth forth forever and ever. 
To me, who live pure in this world, to me be it granted to attain to this 
lofty mountain, to the abode of pure spirits and of the blessed, which is 
upon Albordsh. 


In these passages and many like them is nothing fabulous, 
only the wholly natural impression made by a mountain 
range that towers into the clouds, on which the arch of the 
heavens seems to rest, and which therefore stands in direct 
connection with heaven, the abode of the gods and of the 
blessed. 

During the first period of the world, embracing a dura- 
tion of three thousand years, Ahriman and his evil spirits 
were as yet inactive. When, however, Ormuzd had with- 
drawn to his heavenly seat, Ahriman and his legions out 
of the abyss of darkness forced their way,— boring (says 
Plutarch) through the shell of the world-egg,— advanced 
through the heavens, sprang upon the earth in the form of a 
serpent, and now sought to corrupt and destroy the creat- 
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ures of Ormuzd. Hence, a great conflict between the two 
parties in the spirit-world. The story of this battle waged 
in the heavens and on the earth is told with much poetic 
ornamentation; comets make havoc in heaven, and by a gen- 
eral flood Ormuzd seeks to sweep the evil spirits from the 
earth. Ahriman indeed is worsted, but Ormuzd cannot 
altogether expel him from the earth. On the contrary, 
Ahriman gives over certain portions of the earth to his Devs, 
as Ormuzd had assigned other portions to his good protect- 
ing spirits, the Yazatas. Thereby the world became of a 
mixed nature; good and evil are at constant strife within 
it. Thus came mischief-working comets among the stars; 
thus a portion of the planets fell under the power of the 
Devs, and now exert a pernicious influence upon the earth 
and the human race. Thus came night, the cold of winter, 
wasting winds, scorching heat,— in a word, all the opposites 
of the pure creations of Ormuzd, into the world. 

When the world had thus been made impure by Ahriman 
and his train, Ormuzd resolved to strengthen his fighting 
forces by uniting the pure and good spirits, the Feruers, 
with earthly bodies. The first of these creations was a bull 
which Ahriman slew, to nip the creative purpose in the bud. 
Straightway, as from the left side of the body the soul of 
the bull rose wailing, from the right side issued the first 
man, Kaiomorts; and from the carcass at the same time 
sprang the whole vegetable kingdom. From the tail grew 
the various kinds of grain, trees from the marrow, fruit from 


the horns, the vine from the blood. Thus, in giving origin. 


to the plant-world, the bull became “ the first germ of all 
good.” * 


*One might be tempted to regard this whole myth of the bull as an outgrowth of 


4 


later Parsee tradition, but the genuineness of this portion of Zoroaster’s theory of - 


creation is guaranteed by unquestionable evidence from another source. The Mith- 
ras-stones above alluded to as found in Italy, Pannonia, and near the Rhine, are 
mementos of a Mithras cult brought from Asia Minor to Rome after Pompey’s sub- 
jugation of the Pirates, and later from Syria to the northern provinces. On these 
stones are indicated the most prominent points of the Zoroastric doctrine,— the wor- 
ship of the sun and moon, the worship of fire, and the story of creation in the cosmo- 
gonic bull, The whole sculpture has reference to a legend already rife during Zoroas- 
ter’s lifetime, that during his seclusion in the mountain wilds he had for his religious 
uses so fitted up and adorned a cave as, according to Porphyry, to make it an image- 
of the whole world and of creation, Such a cave with such symbols the Mithras- 
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The first man, Kaiomorts, lived thirty years, and then, in 
his turn, fell under the assaults of the Devs. Without dwell- 
ing on the second origin of mankind in a pair who grew 
male and female, Meschia and Meschiane, from the soil where 
the body of the bull had lain, it may suffice to say that 
thenceforth the race was continued by the natural succes- 
sion of generations. Of the Zoroastrian conception, how- 
ever, of the elements that enter into the complex nature of 
a human being, it is needful to say a word. While the body 
and the vital force that animates it have their origin in 
the parental union, the soul is one of those Ferwers, spirits 
created at the beginning of the world, which at the hour of 
birth descends from heaven to earth to be united with the 
body. The man, therefore, according to this scheme, con- 
sists of three parts, body, vital force (or anima), and soul. 
The anima is bound to the body, comes into being with it, 
and perishes with it: to this mortal spirit belong desires 
and passions. The soul, on the other hand, the Feruer, com- 
prehends the higher faculties, reason and conscience. This 
immortal soul, or Ferwer, which already existed before the 
body as an independent being, still lives on after the disso- 
lution of the body and the mortal spirit by death. 


stones present, In the most complete sculptures the cave is plainly represented. In 
the centre is seen the bull, flung to the ground, and Ahriman kneeling upon him on 
the point of thrusting the fatal dagger into his breast, About the fallen bull stand 
unclean beasts and clean, partisans of Ahriman and of Ormuzd: the former, lion, 
snake, and scorpion, shapes of Devs, to possess themselves of the flowing blood, and 
so destroy the germs of further creation ; the latter, the dog and the cock, forms of 
good spirits, to assist the bull or to lighten the pangs of death,—for it is a ceremony 
expressly described in the Zendavesta, that a dog, a clean beast, be held before the 
dying, that he may drive away evil spirits. At the same time, moreover, is shown the 
plant-world springing from the body of the bull. A group of wheat ears rises from 
the tail, trees, among them a fruit-tree, stand beside or over the body, and, to point 
out their origin, the head of the bull is laid against one of them, while even the vine 
from the blood of the bull is not lacking on some of the monuments. A more accu- 
rate representation of this portion of ths cosmogony is h wrdly conceivable. 

The worship of fire and stars is shown no less plainly: the former by a series of 
altars with burning fires, the latter by figures of the principal heavenly bodies, sun 
and moon occurring on most of these monuments, either as simple disks or under 
the form of Yazatas, the guardian-spirits that guide them. With these sculptured 
contents of the Mithras-stones agree the inscriptions to be seen on several of them, 
and likewise relating to the two leading features of the Zoroastrian cult, the worship 
of fire and sun. One of these inscriptions needs no comment, reading, Deo Soli 
invicto Mithre: the other has furnished matter of dispute in two words of Zend, 
Nama Sebesio, which, however, are known to be a solemn formula daily used in the 


ritual of fire-worship. 
” 
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At the same time with Meschia and Meschiane had come 
into being also a second bovine creation, a bull and a cow; 
and from them are descended all other now living kinds of 
beasts. Than this bovine myth surely it would be hard to 
find in any extant religion a more fantastically extravagant 
conceit. Only regard for time-hallowed tradition could 
secure respect for so grotesque a fiction; and from such a 
tradition, plainly stamped as the conception of a race of 
rudest herdsmen, Zoroaster must have adopted it. 

And now creation was complete. The earth was fully 
developed, and the twofold world of spirits had taken it 
under their divided control. In the spirit-world Ormuzd 
had the advantage, because by far the greater part of the 
universe stood on his side and was under the guidance of his 
guardian-spirits; but on the earth the power of Ahriman 
was dominant. To the good genii of Ormuzd stood opposed 
as many Devs. The earth itself had been made impure; 
Ahriman had subjected the greater part of earthly creatures 
to his influence, and had made them corrupt and evil. Inju- 
rious and poisonous plants, destructive and ravenous beasts, 
venomous reptiles, were Ahriman’s; only useful and whole- 
some plants, serviceable and harmless beasts, were of Ormuzd. 
On the earth there was conflict between the two kingdoms, 
and the decision must depend on the side which the human 
race would take. As creatures of Ormuzd, the first pair 
ought naturally to have stood upon his side; but Ahriman 
seduced them, and they fell away: ‘“ Ahriman possessed him- 
self of their minds, corrupted their thoughts, and seduced 
them. Ahriman gave them fruits which they ate, and 
thereby lost the happiness they had previously enjoyed.” 
They no longer acknowledged Ormuzd as their lord and 
brought him no more offerings, but honored Ahriman and 
his Devs. 

Through their fall the whole human race became worship- 
pers of the Devs, and with the growth of nations and king- 
doms the service of the Devs spread over the earth. Then 
in the reign of Jemshid, founder of the Bactrian race of 


kings, Ormuzd revealed himself to Hom, the elder Zoroaster, 
‘ ra 
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placed by Greeks five thousand years before the Trojan war. 
Him he sent to Jemshid, through whom he established the 
Fire-worship and made converts to Light. But the few 
adherents thus secured for Ormuzd continually decreased, 
and Ahriman’s power steadily gained in preponderance. 
Then, in the reign of Hystaspes, Ormuzd made a second 
and more complete revelation of himself to Zoroaster, not 
merely showing the divine will as to what man should do or 
not do, but also making known the past and the future, and 
giving a true insight into the present as dependent on the 
whole past history of the world. The object of this revela- 
tion was to annihilate the kingdom of Ahriman. The fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster were to do battle in every way against 
the Devs and their followers. This warfare included the 
vigorous use of both spiritual and carnal weapons, of both 
prayer and the sword, against the votaries of all other relig- 
ions; but it was by no means confined to such ends. It 
extended also to the destruction and rooting out of all 
Ahrimanian plants and animals. The most important part 
of the conflict, however, was, after all, the warfare against 
moral evil and impurity, inasmuch as lying, envy, and malice 
in every form are traced to Ahriman and his Devs, and 
treated as an effect of their pernicious influence. 

As in other ancient religious systems, with this purely 
moral part of the code was connected a series of circumstan- 
tial rules for the avoidance of actions and things which could 
make one unclean. The details of these prescriptions much 
resemble the corresponding particulars of Egyptian and He- 
brew legislation. The servants of Ormuzd are exhorted to 
diligent observance of the law, to prayer to Ormuzd and the 
Amshaspands, to prayer and offerings to the sacred Fire, 
which must be fed with fuel and incense, that it may burn 
high in spite of the efforts of the Devs to extinguish it. Be- 
side the Fire-worship, that of Mithras, guardian-angel of the 
Sun, is most insisted on. 

As a second means for the increase and extension of the 
kingdom of Ormuzd, care for the creatures of Ormuzd,— for 
the world of pure plants and animals,—in a word, cattle- 
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raising and agriculture, are enjoined as religious duties. 
Especial stress is laid on the care of the dog, protector of 
herds and guardian of dwellings. To rear dogs, to reclaim 
land by the plough, to dig wells, to plant trees, to lend tools 
to poor husbandmen, to feed the sacred Ormuzd-fire with 
pure fuel, are all meritorious deeds, by which sin committed 
may be atoned for. 

The rule of Ormuzd in men’s hearts must be grounded 
and extended by cherishing a pure tone of thought and ac- 
tion. Purity of heart and of deed is the central point of the 
moral law of Ormuzd. “Pure in thought, pure in word, 
pure in deed, I pray to thee. Let the purity of my heart 
come before thee. Give me to abide in that which is good, 
that I may attain to holiness of deeds, which may be a foun- 
tain of joy and of blessing to me, O Ormuzd!” says Zo- 
roaster. The testimony of the ancients is unanimous that 
decorum of speech, love of truth, uprightness, and strict 
fidelity to one’s word were striking traits of the Persian 
national character. A lie is held the lowest disgrace, a dis- 
honest debt the next. In the fourth Fargard of the Vendi- 
dad, it is said, “* He who gives his word and does not keep 
it, he who lays his hand in that of another without truth in 
his heart, he who does this unrighteously and with intent 
to betray, he commits a grievous sin,” —a sin which later is 
threatened with from six hundred to a thousand years of the 
pains of hell. Truth in speech was a foremost virtue in 
the training of children.. Truth makes men like God; for, 
while the body of Ormuzd is Light, his soul is Truth. With 
falsehood, envy too is denounced on the not merely moral 
but religious ground that through envy came the fall of 
Ahriman and all the woes of the world. With these injunc- 
tions of moral purity were connected a multitude of external 
laws of purification, descending to the minutest trivialities 
of daily life. A Persian should neither by washing nor 
otherwise defile a running stream. Reverence for the purity 
of earth and fire forbade both the burial and the burning of 
a corpse, and led to the strange custom of exposing the mor- 
tal remains of the dead on a lofty scaffold, to be devoured 
by birds of prey. t 
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To commend the law to the reason of man, it was revealed 
not only from what grounds in the nature of things it pro- 
ceeded, but also what future ends in the plans of Providence 
it was meant to serve. Men were given to know that they 
were immortal, and what awaited them after death. At 
death, the body and the mortal spirit were resolved again 
into their elements; but the immorfal soul, which had origi- 
nally descended from the heavens, returned to its home. It 
ascends the mountain Albordsh, from whose summit the 
tremendous bridge, Chinevad, leads into heaven. But as 
heaven, dwelling-place of Ormuzd, is the abode of the high- 
est purity, the soul can enter thither only if itself pure; @e., 
after a holy and spotless life. If it has contracted any 
Ahrimanian stain, it falls from the bridge into the abyss 
yawning below, where a place of purification, a purga-~ 
tory,— Duzakh,— receives the impure soul, and cleanses it 
from everything Ahrimanian. The longer or shorter dura- 
tion of this painful purification depends on the greater or 
less degree of corruption which the soul has contracted 
during its earthly life. Sooner or later, however, all souls 
attain in their original pure condition to the abode of the 
blessed, to heaven. An eternity of the torments of hell is 
unknown to the Zoroastrian doctrine. 

At the time of Zoroaster, after the lapse of two periods of 
three thousand years from the creation, the conflict between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman was still a drawn battle. During the 
third period, Ahriman will redouble his efforts. Unheard- 
of plagues, famine, and pestilence will afflict the world. A 
comet from heaven will fall upon the earth, so that it will 
be as if smitten with sickness, and will tremble as a sheep 
before the wolf. Amid these terrors, the third period will 
draw to a close. Then will come two successors of Zoroas- 
ter, who by extraordinary signs and wonders, by causing the 
sun to stand still in his course, and by new revelations, will 
summon men to repentance, till at length Sostosh, last and 
highest of these sons of Zoroaster, shall appear to complete 
the conquest of Ahriman and introduce the fourth world- 
period. 
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This fourth and last period will be a time of completely 
pure enjoyment. Then first will the earth attain the end 
for which it was created, an unalloyed and perfect happiness. 
All the generations of men from the beginning of the world 
will have a part in this happiness, and to this end Sosiosh 
will awaken all the dead * in the order in which men were 
born: first Kaiomorts, then Meschia and Meschiane, and so 
the rest of the human race in due succession. With these 
reawakened bodies will be reunited the Feruers, the souls 
which were before connected with them, in order that, as 
they endured the trials of the earthly life together, so now 
they may together enjoy the blessedness of the last world- 
’ period. 

But, before the newly risen bodies can take part in that 
happiness, they too must first be cleansed from all remnants 
of Ahrimanian impurity, since into that coming state may 
enter nothing impure. ‘To this end, Sosiosh will sit in judg- 
ment on assembled mankind, and will separate the good 
from the wicked, in order that the risen bodies of the wicked 
may be cleansed by a brief (indeed) but very painful purifi- 
cation. ‘Then father shall be severed from mother, brother 
from sister, friend from friend. Each shall receive accord- 
ing to his works. The pure shall weep for the impure, and 
the impure for themselves. Then friend shall draw to him 
his friend, and shall say, ‘Ah, why didst thou not teach 
me on earth, seeing that I was thy friend, to act with 
purity?’ Then will the just go up straightway into heaven, 
there to enjoy the delights of paradise.” The unjust on the 
other hand will for three days and three nights be purified 
by fire from everything Ahrimanian. Then will the hills, © 
both great and small, with their metals, be melted by the 
fervent heat; and in this sea of fire mankind will be purified 
in the midst of unspeakable torments.. Ahriman himself 


*This doctrine of the resurrection was known to the Greeks, and described as 
Zoroastrian as early as the fourth century B.o. To meet doubts of its possibility, the 
Bundehesh quotes from a lost portion of the Zendavesta the questions of Zoroaster : 
“The wind disperses the dust of the body, the water bears it away. How then shall 
the body again be? How shall the dead arise?’’? And the answer of Ormuzd; “Iam 
the creator of the heavens and of the earth and of the stars, as of the seed-corn, 
which goeth into the earth, groweth forth again, andincreaseth abundantly. So, too, 
will the renewed earth give bones and blood and life, as at the beginning of things.’’ — 
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and his Devs will burn in the sea of molten brass, and all 
their corruption and impurity will be dissolved and annihi- 
lated therein. The earth will be freed from everything 
harmful, and its surface will be made smooth and level. 
The purified bodies of men will become transfigured, and as 
it were ethereal, no longer needing nourishment, and cast- 
ing no shadow, and will live through the whole of the 
period of three thousand years. They will attain this 
length of days by drinking of the Water of Life, which is 
the juice of the Tree of Life. Sosiosh will give all men 
to drink of this Water of Life, and they will put on in- 
corruption for as long as time shall endure. Mankind will 
be all of one speech and of one manner of life; all will 
join in one unceasing hymn of praise to Ormuzd and the 
Amshaspands. Over this service Ahriman himself will 
preside as high-priest, supported by Serosh, the representa- 
tive of Ormuzd on earth. 

This happiness of mankind fills unchanged the whole of 
the fourth period, which completes the twelve thousand 
years of the world’s duration. Now will be no more crea- 
tion, no more birth; all will rest in the attained perfection. 
What is to follow the completion of this period is not stated 
either by modern Parsees or in any extant fragment attrib- 
uted to Zoroaster. According to language used by Plutarch 
at the end of an extract from Theopompus’s description 
of the Zoroastrian doctrine, Zoroaster may be supposed to 
have conceived the deity in alternating states of activity 
and rest; in activity creating a universe and directing its 
course, in rest allowing it to sink back into the nothingness 
from which it first sprang. Such a view is supported by the 
fact that similar conceptions were entertained by later Greek 
thinkers, who are known to have largely derived their spec- 
ulative tenets from the Zoroastrian doctrines. 

What is perhaps the most striking characteristic of the 
system of belief here presented is the stamp of bold imagina- 
tion impressed upon the whole in its most essential parts. 
Putting aside some few fundamental conceptions called forth 
by the contemplation of the world of physical and moral 
phenomena,— such as Zoroaster’s conception of a first cause, 
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or that there must be two contending primal forces because 
earthly conditions are an ever-changing mixture of good and 
evil, or some conceptions of deities seen in actual material 
portions of the universe, as Fire, Water and Wind, Heaven 
and Earth, Sun and Moon,— putting aside these and a few 
like conceptions, all the remaining parts of the system are 
pure creations of a poetic fancy, which might do honor to a 
Milton or a Klopstock, though without basis in any corre- 
sponding reality. This peculiarity becomes the more strik- 
ing when one considers that the system in question was not 
handed down from generation to generation through a series 
of centuries, and so embodiéd, as it were, a tale out of the 
infancy of mankind, coming to later times disfigured by the 
misrepresentations of a long tradition; but that, in shape as 
it stands, it was the production of a single man, who lived 
in an historical age, among a people already somewhat ad- 
vanced in culture. For even if the more wildly fabulous 
portions of the system (the bull-myth, for example) have 
been borrowed from ancient traditions of the Aryan races, 
yet in general those parts which must have come down 
from former systems—such as the Fire cult, the concep- 
tion of material deities in general, and perhaps the idea 
of a supreme deity —are in comparison precisely the most 
sober; while the most extravagant and fantastic are pecu- 
liar to his system, and have no analogues in the beliefs of 
kindred peoples, and so must be put to the account of 
Zoroaster himself. 

Contrasting this product of the mind of a single man with 
speculative systems that have grown up slowly through 
many centuries (as seen, for instance, in the Egyptian cos- 
mogony), the question cannot fail to suggest itself, How 
did this single individual arrive at' this system? How did 
this wonderful structure arise in the brain of its author? 
To gain his stand-point, to discover what were the springs 
of feeling and thought which moved him, what were the 
problems he sought to solve, might at least give meaning 
and coherence to his solution of them, whatever the intrin- 


sic value of that solution as truth. i 
Davin G. HUBBARD. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CRIME AS AFFECTED BY 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


While the execution of the sentence against the Chicago anar- 
chists hung in suspense, we were urged by a correspondent, who 
had a strong feeling in the matter, to take up the case of their trial 
and condemnation for examination in this Aeview ; perhaps, also, 
to join in the demand, so widely heard, for a stay of execution. 
It was evident, however, that such an examination would have 
been of no possible value or influence, unless conducted by some 
one of known authority and weight in questions of jurisprudence: 
it would have been a pure impertinence to offer an unprofessional 
opinion on points which were just then being passed upon by the 
most authoritative tribunals known to our political system. And, 
regarding the more immediate matter of protest, it appeared clear 
to us that, whatever our own opinion on the right or wrong of 
capital punishment in itself, that was at least not a case for inter- 
ference. Either there was no crime at all,—a matter as to which, 
in a civilized country, the deliberate verdict of the established 
tribunal must be accepted as final,— or else the crime was one of 
such peculiar atrocity (whatever its motive) that to single it out 
for exceptional indulgence would have been to make mock of the 
very foundation of criminal jurisprudence. 

The question, however, of crime and its fit penalty lies always 
open; and the prevailing opinions about it ought to be continu- 
ally revised. ‘This process is most likely to be done to advantage 
when there is no present case in hand that deeply stirs men’s 
passions; and it is most likely to be attended to when such a 
case is near enough in our memory to take the discussion out of 
the range of mere ethical abstraction. Moreover, in any revision 
which we undertake of such a matter, two points especially have 
to be kept in mind: first, the actual condition we are in as to 
humane temper and social order, which makes a given treatment 
possible, effectual, or safe; and, second, the accepted or prevailing 
view as to the principle underlying all such discussion,— which, 
in the present case, is that crime should be dealt with not emo- 
tionally, but scientifically, with reference to the law of heredity 
on one part and the general welfare of society on the other. It 
is especially in this latter view that we offer the following dis- 
cussion, sent us by a thoughtful and philosophic student of the 
history of opinion.— Ep. 
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The question is, What will be the influence of our ac- 
cepted view of evolution upon the punishment of criminals? 
Whether the influence is to be good or evil must be deter- 
mined by the course of events. In the mean time, we can 
only take account of the forces with which we must reckon 
in making predictions, and which must be considered in 
estimating the results after they have occurred. But the 
direction in which predictions anticipate the change of view 
and practice is clearly indicated in two questions, when we 
read between the lines the answers usually given to them. 
They are: How does heredity affect responsibility? and 
What does development show to be the best method of 
treating criminals? 

The popular position on these renters involves two very 
different stand-points, and represents the views of separate 
ethical schools. The first is that punishment must be justi- 
fied and regulated solely in view of the public security. If 
any injury is inflicted upon personal or social welfare, society 
is supposed to have the right to employ means to prevent 
like occurrences in the future; and it has to determine its 
means with reference to the end, considering less their nat- 
ure than the necessity of the end to be reached. Methods 
of this kind will be governed mostly by the maxim that the 
end justifies the means, qualifying it only by the degree of 
importance in the end to be attained. This being deter- 
mined, any means will be employed to gain it which are 
deemed necessary. On the other hand, an almost universally 
accepted reason ‘for punishment is founded upon moral re- 
sponsibility and the freedom of the will. ‘This doctrine orig- 
inated partly in theological controversies and partly in 
antagonism to the doctrine of utilitarianism, in order to 
supplement its ethical deficiencies.. This doctrine has 
shown itself most distinctly, perhaps, when it was required 
to distinguish between the method of treating the insane 
and the criminal, although precisely the same acts were 
committed by both. Utility (in the form of general security) 
could not be the sole factor of the problem in such cases. 
Nor could we rely upon that criterion in dealing with those 
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instances where injurious acts were involuntarily committed. 
Something besides the injurious act had to be considered. 
The responsibility of the agent seemed under such circum- 
stances to be the most feasible solution of this difficulty. 
Culpability varied with this quality quite as much as with 
the consequences of conduct. Hence, both in theory and 
practice, the ultimate ground for penal institutions was 
placed upon freedom and responsibility,— these being first 
and most important, because consequences were always 
ruled out of consideration when the act could be proved 
to have been a mistake. When moral responsibility was 
shown to be wanting or imperfect, the punishment was 
either annulled or mitigated. Thus, from long education 
and habit, we have come to associate the methods of pun- 
ishment invariably with the degree of responsibility which 
we recognize in the agent; and we expect to modify the 
one with a change in our view of the other. 

It is but lately that we have come to understand the full 
significance of the fact of Heredity. As this is generally as- 
sociated with the mechanical theory of the universe, it ap- 
pears to strike at the freedom of the will from two points of 
view: first, the conception of universal mechanical causa- 
tion; second, the principle of inherited tendencies. Both 
are assumed to affect seriously the ordinary belief in respon- 
sibility. Hence a corresponding change in the treatment of 
crime, mitigating its severity in a proportional degree. Ac- 
cepted belief and practice accord with this conclusion, if 
only the premises are proved; and, since the direct effect 
of evolution is to break down the premises upon which the 
present system of penal institutions is founded, the mitiga- 
tion, if not the complete abolition, of all penalty as such, is 
supposed to follow as a matter of course. 

It is the necessity of this inference that we propose to 
question. We might dispute the power of any purely scien- 
tific theory to affect the question of freedom and responsi- 
bility, and thus evade the conclusion it is sought to draw — 
especially as that theory must not disown its own products 
in human belief, any more than the physical creations of 
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nature which come under its supervision. But we shall not 
demur to its denial of them. We shall grant, for the sake 
of argument, that freedom and responsibility are illusions, 
and then ask what evidence can be shown that the theory of 
evolution will mitigate rather than increase the severity of 
judicial penalties. There are many facts which show the 
latter to be quite as probable as the former. 

One of these is a consideration of great importance, though 
it seems, ordinarily, to be entirely forgotten when discussing 
the reason for modifying penal codes. While urging deter- 
minism as a reason for this change, evolutionists are, in an- 
other connection, urging the necessity of reconstructing ethics 
upon a basis which will not require belief in the freedom of 
the will for its support. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
Bain, Sidgwick, Fowler, and Leslie Stephen, all minimize the 
importance assigned to this doctrine in conditioning the ex- 
istence of ethical rules. This simply removes from consider- 
ation the whole question of responsibility and its implications, 
except so far as that term is merely identical with “ punish- 
able,” as Bain construes it. No doubt, efforts will continue 
to be made for preventing personal and social injuries. But 
these will be made without reference to the principle of 
freedom and responsibility, as once understood; and only 
so long as associations, borrowed from the doctrines which 
evolution aims to supplant, can avail to influence our judg- 
ment, will there be any tendency whatever to excuse the 
commission of crime. The question of responsibility once 
dismissed from the problem, nothing but the consequences 
of conduct —its ‘“ objective aspects,” as they are sometimes 
called —can determine the course to be adopted in prevent- 
ing injury. Utility (security) being the end to be gained, 
the need of gaining it will decide the means to be employed. 
The maxim, “ Necessity knows no law,” will have no restric- 


tions here from the superstition of responsibility. Evolu- 


tionists, both by their own profession and by the representa- 
tion of opponents, are limited to the doctrine of utilitarianism 
in politics and morals; and we have shown that it is only in 
opposition to that conception that the method of apportion- 
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ing punishment according to responsibility could be estab- 
lished. If, then, ethics must assume that position, with its 
tendency to sacrifice the means for the end, or, at least, to 
magnify the interests of society against the worth of the 
individual agent, there may be few or weak inducements to 
respect the ordinary compassion for imperfect responsibility. 

Certainly, there is nothing in the doctrine of evolution 
to necessitate it; for it shows in the cosmic order a system 
of penalties as severe for a blunder as for a crime. As 
a matter of fact, there is no discriminating justice in the 
methods of nature. Those who are so sanguine about its 
mitigating influence take into view only half of the doctrine, 
and then ignore the possibility that its very revolutionary 
character may destroy the force of those motives upon which 
they rely for moderating the natural vindictiveness of 
human passions. The means by which natural evolution 
gains its ends have little of the merciful in them. Its postu- 
lates have no reference to right and wrong. They are “the 
struggle for existence” and “the survival of the fittest,” — 
where, as we see them exemplified in animal creation, the 
maxim for conduct is simply the right of the stronger. To 
this both justice and mercy are sacrificed. What limitations 
will be imposed upon the application of this principle, if 
utility decide that we may put to death both the criminal 
and the insane? Indeed, it is less than two years since the 
etherization of the incurably insane was soberly discussed, 
although not advocated, in the columns of the Forum. How 
much stronger the reasons are for applying the same method 
to criminals! The argument of public interest is irresistible. 
But would this have any appearance of mitigating the penal 
code? And yet, if we apply with strict logic the law of 
evolution and of nature, we shall put to death the weak and 
miserable, as well as those whom we avenge ourselves upon 
for doing or attempting injury to ourselves. ~ 

But suppose heredity does show that men are not to blame 
for crime: what shall we say of our so-called virtues, which 
are also inherited? When it is said of inherited evil disposi- 
tion in children that “ this view does not lower the estimate 
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of their virtues, but accents those that are suited to their 
years, what shall we reply? Why does it not lower that 
estimate? If heredity require us to modify the feeling of 
blame for a bad disposition and bad conduct, must it not 
also modify that of praise for good disposition and good con- 
duct? They are both involved in the same doctrine. The 
verdict of heredity is impartial. It pronounces on virtues 
as well as vices; and, if it forbid censure from the one, it 
also refuses merit to the other. Mechanical law cannot 
be invoked merely to satisfy a logical interest in favor of 
one side of conduct. It is as absurd to praise virtue while 
refusing to blame crime as it is to ascribe moral merit to a 
tree for growing, and only pity it for not growing. We ad- 
mire the good qualities of true and natural objects, but we 
"assign them no moral merit, because their defects are not 
punishable. If a man cannot help being good and virtuous, 
why look at him in any other way than we look at a beauti- 
ful house, or why expect to influence him by rewards? By 
supposition, we cannot change his character and conduct; 
he might as well be disgraced as honored, so far as any effect 
upon him is concerned. 

If we are to treat crime lightly because it is an unavoida- 
ble mistake, why honor virtue when it is only an unayoida- 
ble piece of good luck? On the other hand, if this way of 
treating goodness be absurd, and if we are to encourage 
hereditary virtue by every reward which life can confer, 
without reference to the question whether it is voluntary or 
not, why. not stamp out wrong and crime without reference 
to the question of its demerit ? 

“Nature,” says Leslie Stephen, “ wants big, strong, hearty, 
eupeptic, shrewd, sensible human beings, and would be 
grossly inconsistent if she bestowed her highest rewards of 
happiness upon a _ bilious, scrupulous, knock-kneed saint, 
merely beqause he had a strong objection to adultery, drunk- 
enness, murder, and robbery, or an utter absence of malice, 
or even highly cultivated sympathies.” Nature does not 
stop to estimate moral character before she chooses her 


means to an end. She is no respecter of persons: every- 
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thing, without discrimination as between good and bad, 
' without thought of either responsibility or irresponsibility, _ 
will be cut down mercilessly in the path to her goal. Why 
may not society do the same? Or, if it must discriminate 
between virtue and vice, why may it not be as unscrupulous, 
as indifferent to cruelty, in punishing crime, as nature is in 
punishing weakness ? 

But, again, far from being fixed in character, man is as- 
serted by the doctrine of development to be flexible and 
modifiable in his nature; infinitely so, when the history of 
the race is comprehended in its possibilities. When sur- 
rounded with a new environment and under other motives, 
his nature is altered, physically and morally. Here the 
argument from evolution may be as strong for severity as 
for mercy. Nothing is to be considered but cause and effect: 
we may justly employ whatever means will accomplish our 
ends. If human character could not be modified, there 
would be every reason to avoid the use of punishment; but 
since it is capable of being greatly modified, as we are 
taught, why not turn the argument of evolution in favor of 
any severity that will either effect a reform of character or 
that will extinguish an irremediable evil by death? 

And, again, has the denial of freedom to animals either 
prevented cruelty to them, or affected our mode of treating 
them when it was necessary to restrain their disposition and 
to avoid their power to do injury, or to sacrifice them for 
our purposes? Descartes maintained that animals were 
automata, and on that account defended vivisection. It is 
true that his position cannot be fairly urged in this connec- 
tion, because he treated them as without consciousness ; 
while nobody now talks of automatism to the extent of de- 
nying sensation and pain to animals. They are spoken of 
as automata simply in respect of moral freedom. They 
are supposed to be like man in every respect except the 
higher intellectual and moral nature, which is said to be 
wanting in them: hence they are not responsible. But has 
this irresponsibility in the least mitigated our treatment of 
them? Mad dogs and wild animals are very summarily dis- 
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posed of, in spite of the fact that they cannot help doing as 
they do. We stop to consider nothing but the end to be 
gained,— precisely in the spirit of evolution. 

The fact is that it is the conception of personal worth that 
does more to regulate our conduct in such circumstances 
than any of our notions about determinism or freedom. 
It is only in relation to that conception or respect for intrin- 
sic personal value that the doctrine of responsibility or 
irresponsibility can affect our treatment of crime. If we 
lower that estimate by making human life no more valuable 
than we have regarded that of the brute in the past, as the 
doctrine of evolution seems to do by placing man on the 
lower level of animal existence, there will be less reason to 
respect the claims of determinism in favor of the milder 
punishment of wrong. The disposition to think so comes 
entirely from our retention of feelings which are derived 
from a belief opposed to evolution, or supplementing its 
deficiencies in the consideration of personal worth, but 
which continue to influence us after we have changed our 
intellectual position, just as the waves of the ocean con- 
tinue to roll upon the shore long after the fury of the winds 
has ceased. ‘They represent sympathies which have charac- 
terized the strongest antagonism to the right of the strong; 
and hence it will be difficult to exchange our allegiance to 
the sentiment of sympathy for worship of arbitrary power, 
without forfeiting something of the nobler impulses which 
eighteen centuries of Christian teaching have conferred 
upon present institutions and customs. 

But we must not be interpreted as attempting to refute 
the theory of evolution. With that we have nothing to do. 
We are only insisting that it be correctly and fully applied, 
or the true reason for modifying the’ treatment of criminals 
recognized independently of that theory. The whole of the 
doctrine or none of it must be taken into consideration in 
estimating its consequences in relation to crime. If it prom- 
ises to wreck every valuable acquisition of the past, we must 
modify it to include conceptions which it has hitherto sys- 
tematically depreciated. But, where ethical considerations 
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and personal worth are recognized to supplement the ethi- 
cally defective postulates of that doctrine, then there will be 
less reason to assign it all the revolutionary influence claimed 
for it. The danger at present is that enthusiasts will be 
guilty of its deductive application precisely in that spirit of 
scholasticism which has been so severely condemned. There 
are too many factors in the problem to make the comprehen- 
sive term “evolution” the “open sesame” of its manifold 


complications. 
J. H. Hysiop. 


THE ANGLO-IRISH QUESTION: 
GLADSTONE AND PARNELL. 


It is not easy for an Englishman, much less for foreigners, 
to see the complexity of the Irish question, without some 
survey of the past and knowledge of vested interests in the 
present. Every great measure in Parliament must be car- 
ried by a minister ; and, when change is inevitable, each 
party claims to have the guidance of it. Without some 
retrospect, just criticism is apt to be defective. 

Since the career of O’Connell, no one can deny that the 
Irish are a deeply injured people; but the “corporate Eng- 
land” which injured them is not the England of this cen- 
tury. From Plantagenet Henry II. to Tudor Elizabeth, 
royal and military cupidity were rampant, but without 
knowledge of it to the English nation; though then, as now, 
a barbarian credulity and national spirit impelled them in 
all foreign affairs to obey, not to criticise. Under Elizabeth, 
a deadly religious venom was infused by the atrocious mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. Intense alarm arose, lest 
Catholic Mary, the ejected Queen of Scots, claimant of the 
English Crown, become Queen of England, if Elizabeth be 
assassinated. Seeing that the Roman Church shrank from 
no crime, English Puritans inferred that Catholics were 
untrustworthy citizens. The whole Irish nation was be- 
lieved dangerous to England; and out of fear rose exas- 
peration, resistance, and wider confiscation of estates. After 
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the partisans of James II. had made Ireland a centre of 
insurrection, not against England but against William of 
Orange, William pacified it by the Treaty of Limerick, 1691, 
—a treaty which no English Parliament to this day has 
accounted binding. In a few years, it was grossly violated ; 
and the era of the Penal Laws began, lasting until swept 
away in 1793 under the Grattan Parliament. To this 
infamous code fresh and fresh additions were made, while 
the teeth of Giant Pope (to use Bunyan’s figure) were fast 
dropping out. Mercantile cupidity in England enhanced 
hereditary bigotry, and studied successfully to cripple the 
manufactures and merchant navy of Ireland. It is not 
wonderful that collective Ireland has never been reconciled 
to English rule, has regarded herself, not as a part of the 
English nation, but as only occupied by an English army, 
which, whenever she is strong enough, she may justly 
drive out, and resume the estates on which she has been 
forced to pay rent to foreigners. A dark theory to this 
effect must be wide-spread, where the violences of conquest 
have never been healed. 

The career of Grattan opened new possibilities and new 
hopes, if the king and the Tories of England had dealt with 
the crisis honestly. No other wisdom than honesty was 
needed; but, like King Charles I., whatever was promised 
in time of danger they did not count binding when the dan- 
ger was past. The misery of the position is that the Irish 
have been elaborately taught to expect nothing from Eng- 
lish justice, but much from English fears. Hence the Fenian 
motto, that England’s calamity is Ireland’s opportunity. In 
1777, the ill success of the English arms against the Amer- 
ican colonists emboldened France, Spain, and Holland to 
recognize the infant Republic and declare war upon Eng- 
land. The English viceroy in Dublin, when applied to for 
defence of the coasts, confessed he had no force to give. 
Thereupon, with a speed unexpected, Irish volunteers sprang 
up, bringing momentary joy to English statesmen, but pres- 
ently grave alarm, while gratification alone could be avowed. 
The volunteers saw their own strength and their yalue to 
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the State, and enjoyed patriotic free speech. Become 
brothers in arms, ready to shed their blood side by side in 
mutual succor, Catholics and Protestants learned national 
sympathy. The Protestants had for a full century ceased 
to fear Giant Pope, and Protestant Ulster was soon desirous 
of healing the religious schism. A few years of union were 
to military messmates of much avail. Meanwhile, the addi- 
tion of a French army and a French fleet weighed down 
the English scale in America. In October, 1781, Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown to Washington and 
the French. In 1783, Great Britain had to recognize the 
Independence of the United States’ That was no time to 
slight an earnest resolution of the Irish Parliament. In 
this same year (1783), “Grattan’s formula” was accepted, 
virtually as a national treaty, by the English King, Lords, 
and Commons. It claimed to shake Ireland free from the 
English Parliament, to remain united with England through 
the Crown only. “No power but the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland is competent to make laws for Ire- 
land.” The English viceroy in Dublin, announcing solemnly 
its acceptance, added that the assent of the King and Parlia- 
ment of England was accompanied with no stipulation or 
condition whatever. 

If Mr. Pitt and those around him had been loyal to the 
compact and patient, Ireland would certainly have been 
loyal and grateful. Twenty years’ experience would have 
shown to Ireland, as well as to England, the inconveniences 
and dangers of two co-ordinate Parliaments under one king. 
Ireland for the first time would have found that, like the 
Scots, she could bargain with England freely on equal 
terms. Why doubt that Ireland, like Scotland, would then 
have preferred a free and equal Union? She might have 
retained local legislation for local purposes enumerated by 
herself. 

But when peace had been made with European powers, 
and in a few years Great Britain had recovered from the 
severe strain, many things gave painful notice that English 
statesmen were seeking quarrel and pretences for withdraw- 
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ing what they had granted. A society of “United Irish- . 
men” had been formed, quite loyal in its origin; but, pro- 
ceeding to the aim of defending Irish rights, it was carried 
into zeal for entire separation from the crown of England, 
when it despaired of English faith. Naturally, English 
statesmen were made aware of this; and it confirmed them 
in their course. This is no place for details. Suffice it to 
say that the Pitt ministry by ample bribes learned critical 
secrets, exasperated the Irish into resistance by quartering 
troops on them, and in the very commencement of the war 
knew exactly whom to arrest; namely, the chief Protestant 
leaders. Tragical civil war ended that hopeful era. 

Mr. Pitt was bent on destroying Grattan’s Parliament, 
whose worst offence in English estimate lay in voting to 
open its doors to Catholics on equal terms. George III. had 
recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, who was favorable to that meas- 
ure, and sent out another viceroy to veto it: whether the 
king or Pitt, the minister, vetoed it, the Irish could not 
know. They found themselves still subject to English 
policy. This seemed to hurry on the war. When England 
triumphed, in 1799, the merchants and bankers of Dublin 
petitioned for the retention of their Parliament; but Pitt, 
how far by threats, how far by bribery, cannot be known, 
induced it to vote for its own extinction. To sweeten the 
bitter pill, he promised that Catholics equally with Prot- 
estants should be eligible to the English Parliament. But 
George III. set his personal veto against this promise. Mr. 
- Pitt resigned to save his honor, but this was no balm to 
Treland’s sore. After George II]. became insane and the 
English House of Commons carried a bill to admit the 
Catholics, the House of Lords vetoed it. Time passed: 
O’Connell organized the Catholic movement in Ireland. 
At last, in 1829, Wellington in the Lords and Peel in 
the Commons avowed that Catholic emancipation could no 
longer be safely resisted. Again the Irish were taught that 
England did not yield to justice, but only to fear. Instead 
of gratitude, O’Connell insulted us for concession, which 
came too late. From the Grattan Parliament, some thirty- 
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three years earlier, the measure would have had a healing 
power. The Roman Church was then weak, humble, unas- 
piring. Since 1829, she has become ambitious, proud, con- 
temptuous. Ulster Protestants are now alarmed, and dread 
Catholic ascendency and national education under it. Delay 
has changed the temper of both parties. 

That England pretends to give, but never gives till com- 
pelled, is- still the Irish complaint. The statesmen who 
admitted Catholics to the Parliament in 1829 resisted after- 
wards, as long as they could, their admission to the municipal 
Offices. The Devon Commission was engaged many years 
in searching into Irish misery, and in 1855 (?) reported 
that the cardinal need was security to the cultivator, that 
he should reap the fruits of his own industry; yet no seri- 
ous attempt to effect this was made until 1880, when Ireland 
had become dangerously riotous. Various alleviations of 
the landlord’s power to sponge the tenant had been tried in 
the Commons by patriotic Irishmen in vain. Too many 
English M.P.’s were apathetic, because “ they did not under- 
stand Irish questions,” and wanted the head of their party 
to lead them; while the leader-on each side was too busy to 
undertake anything till compelled. Mr. Gladstone has the 
merit of attempting a partial measure in 1870, but the House 
of Lords so marred it by “amendments” that it did little 
good. On entering office again in 1880 with a grand ma- 
jority at his back, he cannot have intended any Irish meas- 
ure; for none was named in the thirty-seven urgent reforms 
by which he made a bold bid for power before the elections. 
Moreover, the Duke of Argyll declared that, when invited by 
Mr. Gladstone to enter the cabinet, no mention was made to 
him of any Irish agrarian reform. But Irish misery burst 
into riot. Then, and not till then, Mr. Gladstone saw that 
the time for an Irish measure was ripe. Shall we say he 
reasoned, “Such violences will force the Lords to yield?” 
A like logic may have taught him that dynamite endanger- 
ing Clerkenwell prison brought a more sweeping reform 
“ within the stage of practical politics.” If he so reasoned, 
it is hard to blame him; for he does not at all stand alone. 
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No premier is willing to waste his strength and time on 
measures which an easy-living, irresponsible chamber is likely 
to veto or to garble: he must consider what arguments are 
likely to move it. Yet, alas! the result is, Ireland learns 
the deadly lesson that until she becomes frenzied and un- 
manageable England (that is, corporate England) listens to 
no other argument. Thus Grattan despaired of English jus- 
tice ; thus, too, apparently does Parnell. Not Ireland alone 
is the sufferer: England in many ways suffers too. Delirant 
Reges, plectuntur Achivi. Not only the House of Lords 
delays our needful changes till they come thirty or fifty 
years too late: our much-glorified Empire intensifies the 
mischief by distracting and overworking both the High Ex- 
ecutive and the Legislature. 

When Mr. Gladstone, in 1880, tried by a temporary law to 
relieve Irish tenants from impossible payments, the House 
of Lords foiled him. He resolved on a more complete meas- 
ure to bring permanent relief, but could not overlook the 
crime of one Irish tenant against another, when the sufferer 
was assailed for accepting a tenancy from which another 
had been ejected. The difficulty of punishing such crime 
lay in the fact that its motive was perversely directed patriot- 
ism at war with unjust foreign law; the criminals had a 
fanatical mass of supporters, and witnesses were often afraid 
to give evidence, or unwilling, and juries unwilling to con- 
vict. If juries were superseded, yet judges could not con- 
vict without evidence; nor were the bench of judges willing 
to take the responsibility of deciding without a jury. It 
is hard to see how what is now called ‘ coercion ”’—2.e., 
suspending all ordinary rights of innocent freemen — can 
mend this difficulty. Mr. Gladstone broke through English 
notions of a landlord’s rights so sharply that the Duke of 
Argyll abruptly seceded from him. ‘This important stride 
forward was necessary for tolerable life to Ireland; but, un- 
happily, Mr. Gladstone did not see that it was equally neces- 
sary to treat Irish M.P.’s with the same courtesy as Scotch 
M.P.’s, whom every ministry consults before any Scotch bill 
is brought in. Evidently, common prudence required the _ 
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same procedure towards Ireland. On the contrary, violent 
accusations, even of treason, were put forth against the Irish 
M.P.’s by the ministerial organs and by at least one sharp- 
tongued minister, with no public dissent from the Premier ; 
though it seems quite impossible to suppose that Mr. Glad- 
stone ever believed that Parnell or the Parnellites deserved 
such imputations,— for the men are not changed, the aspersions 
continue, but Mr. Gladstone has come over to their side, 
after the Parnellite voting power became double. He must 
all along have believed that Mr. Parnell was a patriot, who 
(as Grattan formerly) despaired of English justice by reason 
of the cruel facts of history. If in 1880 the Irish members 
had been consulted, their more intimate knowledge would 
have warned Mr. Gladstone of notable defects in his well- 
meant agrarian law; and to conciliate them was a begin- 
ning of national good understanding. 

But, alas! this was the smallest part of his error. His 
secretary for Ireland, Mr. William Forster, insisted that coer- 
cion must precede the healing measure; that is, England, 
confessing her past injustice, must not correct it until Ire- 
land, which she has driven half-mad, is compelled into sub- 
mission and order. The Premier yielded to Mr. Forster: 
he now sees that the policy was mischievous, for in a speech 
at Nottingham he claimed that Lord Salisbury should not 
imitate Mr. Gladstone by resorting to coercion, but, on the 
coutrary, both sides should henceforth renounce and abandon 
it. From this noxious blunder Mr. Gladstone would have 
been saved, if he had taken the Irish members into his 
reasonable confidence. Their unanimous disapproval would 
have silenced or expelled the mischievous Mr. Forster. The 
knowledge that they were in friendly consultation with the 
powerful Premier for the good of Ireland would have given 
new hope to the frenzied peasantry, and new influence to 
patriots to restrain their violence, which was chiefly con- 
fined to a few counties. Marvellous to tell, Mr. Gladstone 
used his vast majority in the Commons as if to please Mr. 
Forster and the Lords were his main object, and carried into 
law a coercion bill unequalled in severity, which trampled 
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down the Parnellite members, and made them his bitter 
enemies; for it gave him the right to imprison any of them 
at his own will, without affording them any trial or giving 
them any reason, and after thus arbitrarily suspending them 
from their duties in Parliament, where each of them ought to 
be his equal, to set them free when he pleased, without ex- 
planation or apology. Of course, they resisted this policy 
to the utmost by every form of legal opposition. When 
victorious, he imprisoned Mr. Parnell himself, without as- 
signing any just ground to the public, while launching 
against him a very ungenerous and triumphant speech, 
which culminated in telling him that he now had to feel 
“the resources of civilization,” as if Mr. Parnell were a wild 
barbarian. Nor has it appeared why, when general grief 
and dismay arose in Ireland at the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Gladstone allowed the deed to be 
made a new plea for increased despotism, as if unaware that 
so to treat a whole nation could only exasperate bad blood. 
Blunders so calamitous could never have been predicted 
from a veteran statesman who addressed himself to the 
genial task of winning back the heart of a sister nation. 

Nor is this all that was to be deplored in his treatment 
of home affairs. To curb obstruction, chiefly from Par- 
nellites, he wasted the best part of a session in reorganizing 
the rules of the House. Hereby he has added to the min- 
isterial leader a new power, which Mr. Gladstone, now in 
opposition, has to regret. No visible good in saving of 
time has come from it, or is likely to come. While rights 
of speech are equal, an incensed minority will continue to 
obstruct. In any change of rules, tranquil concord is nec- 
essary, not temporary ascendency of a faction. 

However, by his final exploit in’ that Parliament, Mr. 
Gladstone seemed to establish himself higher than ever. 
He had promised to extend to the counties the vote en- 
joyed by the towns. It was plausible to delay this to the 
fifth year, in order that a dissolution of Parliament might 
follow immediately; but this delay made the Premier in 
the interval despotic. If his causeless, bloody, and expen- 
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sive wars shocked some of his supporters, or if any of his 
cabinet was about to utter dissent aloud, a formidable 
whisper gagged him: “ Do you wish the Premier to resign? 
Are you ready to break up the party? If you drive him 
to resign, what becomes of the promised democratic suf- 
frage?” Thus in his wars (to which here bare allusion 
can be made) he was able to drag reluctant followers 
through mud; though mud is a phrase far too weak. At 
last, he carried his rural franchise safe through the Com- 
mons, and, to frighten the Lords, uttered a dark hint as to 
what might further be needed in case of their obstinacy. 
The popular enthusiasm elicited by this threat is believed 
to have alarmed the Court as well as the Lords: hereupon, 
an unprecedented game was played. The leaders of the 
two factions made a league over the heads of their fol- 
lowers. Lord Salisbury engaged to do his best to carry 
the measure unmutilated through the Lords, if Mr. Glad- 
stone engaged so to alter it that no constituency should 
have more than one representative, and to insist on his 
followers accepting it so amended. To this end, every 
large constituency had to be divided into wards. A very 
remarkable transaction: when it was completed, the Par- 
liament was dissolved. 

Mr. Gladstone’s star seemed now to culminate. He had 
added (it was said) two million voters to Parliament, and 
probably counted on them as a solid phalanx of grateful 
clients, who, with his existing party, would lift him to 
power higher still in the coming elections. In November, 
1885, he issued to the electors of Midlothian a grand mani- 
festo, not acceptable to all Whigs, but glorious to all Radi- 
cals. The congestion of business in Parliament must be 
prevented. Ireland must have no other home rule but 
that which Scotland and different parts of the kingdom 
shall receive. (This could only mean what Americans call 
State legislation, for cutting away the “congestion” of 
business in Parliament.) Landed tenure must be put on 
a new basis, and other important topics. Among ulterior 
reforms, he named the severance of the Church from the 
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State. That a Prime Minister has propounded such a pro- 
gramme is a fact which Radicals will not forget, and it was 
abundantly popular; not least the ‘ulterior measure,” 
which to Wales, to Scotland, and to Dissenters, who may 
be called half of England, was very enticing. But he had 
not at all calculated on long smothered disgust in thou- 
sands of those who in 1880 had believed his programme of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, but had found it to mean 
guilty bloodshed, wild expenditure, and of the thirty-seven 
reforms urgently needed hardly a scrap in England for five 
years. Numbers of Radicals and Whigs would not vote at 
all, and some preferred a mild Tory. The new voters went 
with him; but, on the whole, he gained only a moderate 
majority over the Tories, and Mr. Parnell, getting eighty-six ~ 
votes, was able to turn the scale either way. It is remark- 
able that Mr. Gladstone, in pleading for a decisive majority, 
had anticipated this very possibility as a national danger, lest 
the chief of either English faction be tempted to yield to 
Parnell’s demands! The presentation of his imagination as 
a fact at once took him aback, and was very humiliating. 
But the consequence swiftly appeared. 

Space forbids full particulars. The tale must be con- 
densed. Mr. Childers, his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought in a bill quite secondary in importance, which the 
Tories in mass opposed. Mr. Parnell threw his eighty-six 
votes into the Tory scale, and outvoted Mr. Gladstone, who 
instantly resigned office. This seemed at first quite myste- 
rious. Probably it had shown him that after his violent out- 
rage on Mr. Parnell he could not expect to be spared, and 
that he was liable to be checkmated on far more important 
measures. Whatever were his motives, his prompt resigna- 
tion brought out Lord Salisbury as Premier. Mr. Parnell 
had thus shown his power, and proceeded to show his mag-. 
nanimity! In the elections, he and his followers had ex- 
pressed the most deadly enmity and contempt for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s party. He had exerted himself very successfully to 
turn against them all the votes of Irishmen in England; yet 
now he trumpeted forth that “Ireland had always looked for _ 
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justice to Liberals rather than Tories.” Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, by return of trumpet, opened his bosom, saying that, 
“if a large fraction of Ireland desired a single Parliament in 
Dublin, then, in the name of God! let them have it.” Only 
a very dull mind can have failed to see to what this flirting 
pointed,—a courtship and a free alliance, even if without 
definite compact. Mr. Gladstone by his son’s voice pledged 
himself to run as close to the Parnellites as prudence and 
decency permitted; and, lo! on the first convenient occasion, 
the Parnellite vote was thrown in to defeat Lord Salisbury, 
who in turn disdained to hold office at Mr. Parnell’s permis- 
sion, and resigned. Mr. Gladstone returned to be Premier, 
visibly now in the same boat with Parnell; nay, must we not 
say, as Parnell’s protégé? yielding with astonishing speed 
to the temptation of which he had, before the election, fore- 
warned us as so dangerous to the Empire! The Parnellites 
had not changed their policy, but he had entirely remod- 
elled his. 

He seemed all at once to abandon his Grand Radical Man- 
ifesto, and what he therein announced “on principle.” His 
words are given: “Iam not to be frightened from wise meas- 
ures [of local reform] by being told that I am condescend- 
ing to the prejudices of Home Rulers. On principle, I will 
not consent to give anything to Ireland that is not to be 
given on equal terms to Scotland and to different parts of 
the Kingdom.” Strangest of all, as in 1880 he refused to 
consult the Irish M.P.’s, so at this latter crisis he refused to 
consult those who had for so many years stood firmly by 
him, his old cabinet and his Parliamentary supporters. Oh, 
how slippery a leader! 

It was notified in Parliament that the Premier was com- 
posing in private an elaborate bill for Ireland, which would 
be presented on a near day. Rather, on so grave a topic, 
all party influences ought to be hushed by a patriotic calm, 
‘and nothing should be prejudged by one party chief. When 
the grand bill arrived, it was found to be woven of two 
skeins, which its author vowed to be inseparable, — agrarian 
and political. (1) The landlords were to be bought off, and 
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the English exchequer was to collect rents to indemnify 
itself. The Tories were believed to be delighted by this 
proposal, but the Liberals dreaded the vast expense and the 
uncertainty of repayment. The Parnellites could not endure 
compensation to landlords in any fixed proportion to rents, 
which might wnderpay the best landlords, and would cer- 
tainly overpay the worst. After a long struggle, Mr. Glad- 
stone was forced to withdraw the agrarian side of the scheme, 
and try to pass the political part separately. But a slight 
debate showed how little wisdom is reached in personal des- 
potism. (2) He proposed to omit all Irish members from 
the Westminster Parliament, and re-establish a Parliament 
of all Ireland in Dublin for all Jrish business. But in this 
phrase he did not include purchase of foreign goods, control 
of constables, juries, and judges, Irish rents and their col- 
lection, raising and handling of Irish volunteers or Irish 
soldiers or sailors for war-ships, nor (it is believed) an Irish 
Established Church, nor imperial taxation. Such was the 
general substance and summary. To this the Parnellites 
assented, though they never will cease to claim many of 
these powers. They know that neither singly nor collec- 
tively can they do anything to bind a future Parliament. 
With the name of a Parliament a perpetual struggle is inevi- 
table, until it is co-ordinate with the Westminster Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone professed a final measure, but he pro- 
vided for the certainty of a long imbittered contest. While 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand raise a revenue or estab- 
lish protection by taxing English manufactures, of course 
Ireland will claim the same right, especially when Irish man- 
ufactures were purposely destroyed by English cupidity. 
Vatican policy will insist that an Irish Parliament shall 
claim the right of endowing a National Catholic Church, and 
of committing national education to the Catholic priests, 
perhaps also of an Irish Secretary of Foreign Affairs. With 
two Parliaments under one king, nothing short of equal right’ 
can be long concordant. The vast change in the temper of 
Catholicism and in the temper of Ulster make evolution from 
the lines laid down by Grattan scarcely possible. Had Mr, 
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Gladstone as Premier not duly considered these matters 
when he issued his manifesto in November, 1885? Appar- 
ently he had, and resolved “on principle” to allow to Ireland 
no other Home Rule than Scotland and Wales [and England? ] 
might have. How startling that he should throw his “ princi- 
ple” overboard as soon as he found that he could not keep - 
in power without aid of the man whom he had arbitrarily 
imprisoned and insulted, while upheld by fewer votes! Be- 
sides, the solid Parnellite vote of eighty-six was vehemently 
asserted, not without grave corroboration, to have been ob- 
tained by intimidation. If so, it could not be permanent, nor 
indeed was likely to be, if the grievous agrarian injustice 
were redressed, for which England owes much to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s free speaking. 

But Mr. Gladstone could not bear freedom of speech in his 
own party, called Liberals. When they declined to hatch 
the egg which he had laid in his solitary chamber, he inflicted 
on the Parliament (before it was a year old!) a penal disso- 
lution, with great public loss, confusion and disappointment. 
He gained nothing but deeper discontent. On the penal 
dissolution, the Right Hon. John Bright (Nov. 21, 1887) 
comments: “They [Mr. Gladstone’s adherents] are furious 
because the Conservatives are in office, and they blame me for 
keeping them there. But Mr. Gladstone himself put them 
there by appealing [from Parliament] to the electors of 
Great Britain, who, by a majority of two to one, condemned 
his Irish bills and destroyed his administration.” Before 
long, he had again to retire, and yield the responsibility to 
Lord Salisbury, who, to the surprise of many Radicals, has 
at least conducted foreign affairs far more prudently than 
Mr. Gladstone, and has carried through to the end a second 
agrarian reform for Ireland, to which the Irish landlords 
bowed their heads in dismay. It may almost seem that, to 
win for it the support of his Tories, he had to indulge them 
with new restraint of Irish freedom, causing violence of feel- 
ing very formidable. 

The sad tale is not complete; and its vicissitudes, its possi- 
ble calamities, cannot here be told. Yet through the haze 
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we can see a few certain facts of the near future. No “Lords 
of the soil” will any longer be allowed to domineer. An 
English democratic Parliament will insist on the same jus- 
tice to Ireland as to Scotland; and, even if a temporary 
separation should take place, Ireland would quickly repent 
of having accepted the burden of independence and self- 
support. 


P. S.—Jan. 2, 1888. Nothing new can be added yet. 
We only see in the more and more violent dealing of Mr. 
Balfour, Secretary for Iveland, an ever-increasing proba- 
bility that the House of Commons will pass some severe 
censure on the (Tory) ministry, or even a court of law 
may condemn it. What would follow is not clear. Possi- 
bly, a Coalition Ministry, with Lord Hartington as Premier, 
and the present Premier retaining his place as Foreign Sec- 


retary. 
FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
POVERTY AND ITS CURE. 


There fell into our hands lately a little book* which we 
found to be of extraordinary interest and even charm. Amid 
the strife of ideas and the noise of tongues that prevail about the 
cause and the cure of our social maladies, it was a solace to listen 
to a treatment of the most fundamental of them all,— the appar- 
ently hopeless poverty of large populations,— which was at once 
deeply sympathetic, devoid of passion, and directed purely to 
measures of practical relief. The condition of things it deals 
with is not (as we shall show) like anything we have as yet in 
this country; but its leading idea is one that ought to be had 
in mind in every plan of public relief, and especially (as may 
appear) in the corrective treatment of .crime. Still further, it 
may hint at a safe channel for whatever truth there is in- the 
charges against our modern system of commercialism and com- 
petitive industry. How the author was led to think of the sei- 


* Poverty and the State; or, Work for the Unemployed. By Herbert V. Mills. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 


— 
— — 
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ence detailed in this book as a working plan, we will give him 
the advantage of telling in his own way : — 


I first began to think the problem possible of solution one cold morn- 
ing last December, when, visiting some destitute poor in Liverpool, I 
found in a certain house a baker out of work, and next door to him a 
tailor out of work, and next door, again, a shoemaker in the same plight. 
I could not forget for many days that none of them had what could be 
called a pair of shoes, and none of them a proper suit of clothes, and 
they were all exceedingly anxious to get bread; and yet, although one 
was a baker, and one a tailor, and one a shoemaker, they could not stir 
hand or foot to help each other. I found on inquiry that their helpless- 
ness arose from the fact that, if they produced any of these commodities, 
they must produce them for sale; that, in order to sell them, they must 
take them to the market; that the bread-market, the shoe-market, and 
the clothes-market were already overstocked by men who had all the 
advantages of modern machinery to help their production, and therefore 
the three neighbors could not compete; and, because they could not 
compete, they could not help each other. I was not satisfied with the 
explanation, although it was the best I could get. I still wondered 
whether these three men could not, under proper conditions, have pro- 
duced bread and clothing and shoes for each other, regardless of the 
market. From this moment, I began to believe that the poverty of Eng- 
land was, in a great measure, capable of reform, if one only knew where 
to begin. (pp. 2, 3.) 


These words are the key-note of what we incline to regard as 
the most kindly and thoughtful, the most interesting, and (once 
granting its premises) far the most hopeful treatment we have 
ever seen of the bitter topic of English pauperism. Since the 
tragic emphasis laid by Carlyle in Past and Present upon its 
most tragic feature,— the forced idleness and spell-bound misery 
of thousands, willing and able-bodied, in plain sight of enormous 
wealth on one side and good work waiting to be done upon the 
other,* — that condition of things has haunted the imagination of 
every one who thinks and feels, as the most hopeless thing in 


**Twelve hundred thousand workers in England alone; their cunning right 
hand lamed, lying idle in their sorrowful bosom; their hopes, outlooks, share of this 
fair world, shut in by narrow walls. They sit there, pent up, as in a kind of horrid 
enchantment; glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, that they may not perish 
starved. ... I saw sitting on wooden benches, in front of their Bastile and within 
their ring-wall and its railings, some half hundred or more of these men,— tall, robust 
fizures, young mostly or of middle age; of honest countenance, many of them 
thoughtful and even intelligent-looking men. They sat there, near by one another; 
but in a kind of torpor, especially in a silence, which was very striking. In silence; 
for, alas, what word was to be said? An earth all lying round, crying, Come and till 
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civilized’ society,— that, with what it stands for. We must 
shape out in our fancy that dismal picture, as the background to 
whatever this author may bring forward as a possible relief. 

In his view, it is the spirit of commercialism* that has laid its 
paralyzing hand upon so much of modern industry. The laborer 
toils not to raise what he may eat and to manufacture what he 
may wear,—the natural motive which ennobles manual toil,— 
but as he may happen to be employed for the chances of a far- 
away market, which by a mechanism infinitely complex, and a 
long roundabout road, may (if he is fortunate) bring him back 
the fruit of his labor in a shape — money — that he can neither 
eat nor wear, but can only pay out for some other man’s bread 
or clothes or shoes. Of course, we all see how inevitably this 
has come about with civilization; that it is a condition of things 
we could not get rid of if we would, and would not if we could; 
that the wealth, power, and splendor of the modern world have 
grown out of it, as well as its peculiar forms of misery and 
squalor. We see, if we reflect a little further, that it is this 
which has made possible the existence of greater crowded popu- 
lations, with all their diversified forms of industry and skill; and 
that it has thus (so to speak) brought into existence a very large 
proportion of the human lives that are actually to be found in 
civilized communities. Small and few would have been the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but for the shelter afforded by that aceumu- 
lated wealth. All this is true; but the shadow (like that cast by 
an electric lamp) looks black just in proportion to the brilliance 
of the light that shines upon the other side. 

Since Carlyle’s grim picture of it, the spectre of that fatal 
enchantment, that compulsory idleness, has made the gloomiest 
part of the problem with which the statesman or philanthropist 
had to deal. Of the actual numbers under that ban there are 
probably no very accurate statistics. Mr. Mills seems to assume 
from five to eight millions at any given time. A tenth as many 
would, if the quality be such as he describes and the cause as 


me, come and reap me; yet here we sit enchanted. In the eyes and brows of these 
men hung the gloomiest expression, not of anger, but of grief and shame and mani- 
fold inarticulate distress and weariness. They returned my glance with a glance that 
seemed to say: Do not look at us. We sit enchanted here, we know not why. The 
sun shines, and the earth calls; and, by the governing powers and impotences of this 
England, we are forbidden to obey.” 

* Really, what the theorists of our day assail as “ capitalistic industry,” which 
produces commodities for sale and profit, not primarily for use. But Mr. Mills 
indulges in no undiscriminating malediction, as we shall see, 
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persistent, be a sufficiently formidable feature in the situation. 
The army of the “unemployed” in London made lately a chief 
terror of the approaching winter, and the numbers seeking chari- 
table aid were (in October) increasing just about as fast as the esti- 
mated increase of the population of London itself; that is, some 
two hundred a day,—most of whom are driven by terror of want, 
or beguiled by some mocking hope, and who fast outgrow any 
imaginable capacity of private or even public charity to cope 
with them. Other large cities would report a similar tale. The 
conditions of industry, the depression of trade, the discharge of 
workmen by improvements in machinery,* make it likely that 
the strain will increase instead of lessening. Where, if any- 
where, is the remedy to be found? 

The reply offered by Mr. Mills, with hopeful and entire confi- 
dence, is: Make the poorest class of laborers self-supporting in 
industrial co-operative settlements created and maintained by 
public authority. Strictly, this plan is not new: it is even com- 
monplace. Of Earl Compton’s recent suggestions ft there are 
two that cover its leading features. The difference is in the pre- 
cision with which the scheme has been planned out, the persist- 
ency with which he insists on the purely co-operative principle, 
and the ground on which he proposes to build,— namely, the actu- 
ally existing workhouse system. There are in England, it would 
appear, six hundred and forty-nine union workhouses, each of 
which he would make the nucleus of an industrial colony of (say) 
from four thousand to ten thousand persons, which should be 
absolutely independent of the general market or of the competi- 
tions of trade. Experience, he claims, has shown that, taking 
one with another, an acre should be allowed for every two per- 
sons. This will be enough for farm, garden, orchard, grazing- 
ground, and land for necessary buildings. To buy, fit out, and 
stock this land, including all needful machinery, would cost, as 
he estimates, about as much as two years’ maintenance of the 
people who are to live upon it. Under proper direction and 
control, they ought, with six hours at most of daily labor, to raise 
and store their own grain and other provisions, do all household 
tasks, clip, spin, weave, and manufacture wool of their own sheep, 


*«<Qne thousand girls were recently discharged from the London book-binderies 
by the introduction of one simple machine that rendered their services unnecessary. 
What is to be done with the unemployed may be very properly inquired, as labor- 
saving machinery lessens the demand for laborers.” — Late paper. 


+ See Fortnightly for January. 
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tan and dress the leather of their own cattle, make their own 

- shoes, and so on: four hours, with good modern machinery, 
should serve them for maintenance; and two more for expense 
of superintendence and to insure provision for infirmity or old 
age. Nothing, meanwhile, is to be produced, except to supply 
their own consumption. Nothing is to be bought or sold in the 
general market, so as to compete with any other form of industry. 
No money is to be employed as wages, or in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life: at most there may be barter among the several 
co-operative estates,— one, for example, producing wheat and 
another coals to better advantage; and any one, by working out 
of hours, may earn himself the few poor man’s luxuries which 
the system itself does not provide for. 

There are a few manifestly vulnerable points in Mr. Mills’s 
cheerful statistics,* which we shall not trouble ourselves with 
here. The argument is also needlessly burdened with such 
dogmas as the guilt of private land-owning or of all interest-tak- 
ing,— which do not, however, commit him to any radical attack 
on things as they are. His “ co-operative commonwealth ” will 
be not only a State within the State, but amicably dependent on 
it. He is at much pains to show that it is not a mere theoretical 
scheme, but a practical working plan. He gives, in particular, 
some details of these different experiments on a large enough 
scale, he thinks, to prove all that he has claimed for it. One 
was near Newcastle, one in the west of Ireland,— both very skil- 
fully and successfully carried on for a time; but the case at once 
most curious and interesting, and most systematically developed, 
is found in the “beggar-colonies” of Holland, which seem to 
have been absolutely successful in curing that most hateful and 
wasteful form of poor relief,— street mendicancy. All of these, 
however, ‘as well as most experiments in volunteer association, 
have departed more or less from the true co-operative ideal; 
some by including traffic with the outside market, and the beggar- 
colonies, in particular, by being under regulations that belong 
properly to a reformatory or a penal colony.t Mr. Mills should 


* As, for example, the rather odd one, that a breeding sow can be relied on for 
a supply of twenty pigs a year. 


+Thus, beggars are sentenced in Holland to two months’ residence on these 
farms; and then, liking the way of lite there, and learning industrious habits, a con- 
vict on his discharge will go straight to the first well-dressed man he meets,— pref- 
erably a pol ceman,— and, asking alms, get committed for another term; and so on 
But the Spectator says (December 31) that the discipline there is so severe that “ all 
the philanthropists in the country would be up in arms” at the hint of it. = 
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rather have taken his illustrations from the early colonizing of 
this country, where, as in Virginia (Mr. Fiske tells us*), “land was 
owned in common, and whatever food any one raised, or what- 
ever property was got by trading with the Indians, was thrown 
into a common stock, to be evenly distributed among the set- 
tlers.” This process, it is true, threw “the task of supporting 
the colony upon a few industrious people, while the rest drank 
rum and made mischief.” 

In New England, on the other hand, where the colonies were 
co-operative, not communistic, very much the state of things 
which Mr. Mills describes came about in the country towns, and 
continued, in its essential features, for more than a century. 

But, looking at his plan under present circumstances, it would 
appear that its success must depend on conditions that probably 
exist, if anywhere, only in England, or at least more perfectly 
there than anywhere else. For it is there that the laboring popu- 
lation is most completely cut off from ownership of the soil, with 
its restraints and its hopes, and so is most at the mercy of sharp 
competitions in the labor market; there, too, that the mechanism 
of industry has been most elaborately developed, bringing closest 
home to the willing laborer the horrible chances of being dis- 
placed by ever fresh improvements of machinery. This result 
has been greatly disguised, and even denied. First, it was said 
that the increase of demand made by the cheapening of that par- 
ticular industry would be sure to give better wages to more 
hands: true in many a case, but futile as a dogma. Then it was 
said that the general prosperity would open up new channels of 
industry, and would more than make good the loss to the labor- 
ing class at large: which it does, at least in better wages to those 
employed, without, apparently, lessening the ratio of the unem- 
ployed. The machine-breaking of seventy years ago, which was a 
wild act of helpless despair, is changed for the soberer demand of | 
a shorter working day, which would require proportionately more 
hands. And, if it is true that decline of trade threatens to 
swell the already too great nation of the unemployed, certainly 
any scheme that offers the smallest hope of making the industry 
of the poorest self-supporting on their own soil—that will do 
even one-tenth of what is promised here —ought to have a fair 
trial. 


* Washington and his Country, p. 15. (Ginn & Co.) 


+ Of which Michelet in Le Peuple gives a striking example in the sudden effect 
of bringing the cost of calicoes down to six sous a yard. 
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We are, in particular, indebted to Mr. Mills for bringing to the 
front one point which has been quite too much neglected in our 
State plans of poor-support and prison-reform. That is, the 
value in the maral discipline of a human being — to promote con- 
tentment, industry, and patience — of that labor which directly 
serves to feed, clothe, and otherwise maintain the laborer himself, 
as compared with that whose benefits come round to him by in- 
direction,— by its advantage to public economy, or merely by the 
discipline of compulsory work. That is better than nothing. 
But the outcry against prison-labor when it comes into the open 
market, especially in the form of contract-labor, has already 
thrown back some of our prisons upon the wretched demorali- 
zation of pure idleness. Economy is not the one only thing. 
Among six hundred convicts in the State. prison of Michigan we 
once found about one-third employed in manufacturing cigars,— 
a stupid, monotonous, and confining occupation, certainly of no 
advantage to their health or habits. The most jealous of trades- 
unions could hardly object to a convict eating corn and potatoes 
of his own raising: surely, land for agricultural uses ought to be 
as generously furnished by the State, for prison equipment, as 
stone cells and barricaded yards. 

It is likely, too, that the mere discipline of labor, however 
wholesome and encouraging, will not walk alone. We fancy that 
Mr. Mills’s industrial colonies will need very soon to do what our 
reformatories do,— establish their three grades of rank and privi- 
lege, with their chances of promotion or degradation.* But such 
details will come easily in their time. What we are more in- 
terested to learn is, how far his scheme is practicable under any 
conditions existing here. Suppose, for instance, that the city of 
New York had, on Long Island or in the back counties, four or 
five co-operative estates of from one to five thousand acres each, 
under competent management,— which on the face of it looks 
the best thing to be done with its pauperism and misery,— what 
chance is there of its proving a working, scheme? A little in- 
quiry among those most conversant with such things here ap- 
pears to show that there is no such permanent class of willing 
workers unemployed as is assumed in England. Of actual num- 
bers there is, alas! seldom lack: a recent labor-paper asserted what 
we hope was the monstrously exaggerated number of one hundred 


*An article in the Contemporary on the “ Workless, Thriftless, and Worthless” 
estimates that only one in fifty of the destitute are ‘‘ persons of good character as 
well as of average ability in their trades.” = 
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thousand out of work in New York City alone. But these make, 
we are told, a merely floating population, victims of some chance 
crisis, or resolutely disinclined to any steady work at all. De- 
pendants on our public charities afford no “labor-supply ” what- 
ever, worth considering. Our nearest city almshouse has its 
useful stone-quarry, and its “little farm well tilled” of forty 
acres, with choice vegetable-garden; but the inmates are con- 
sumers only, not producers: the tillage and the harvesting are 
done by a staff from outside, who draw independent pay from 
the city treasurer. And this, we take it, fairly represents the 
average state of things among us. So that, at first glance, our 
view of the matter is a little disappointing. 

On the other hand, few of us can be aware of the immensity, 
the intelligence, and the devoted fidelity of the work that is con- 
stantly going on in our institutions of charity, public and private, 
the country over. For the sake merely of receiving one full 
strong impression of this work, it would be well for every student 
to turn deliberately over, page by page (as we have done), the 
excellently prepared and most interesting volume just published, 
which reports the National Conference held last summer at 
Omaha.* 

Although, as we here learn, “there are countries in which the 
pauper population alone is from two to three times as great in 
proportion to the [entire] population as the deaf, blind, insane, 
idiotic, paupers, criminal, and dependent children of this country 
put together,” yet these classes, taken together, number in this 
country about half a million, and for their maintenance an annual 
burden is laid upon the public of “ not less than seventy-five mill- 
ion dollars” (p. 11). Meanwhile, “there has never been for a 
period of five years any increase in the proportion of paupers to 
population ; whil¢ for longer periods there has generally been a 
decrease in the number of the poor as compared with the whole 
population” (p. 83). In attempting the solution of any real 
problem, it is of the first importance to know that it is solvable. 
This Report assures us that, while pauperism is not increasing, 
its burden is sure to be diminished by the systematic effort for 
the education and care of neglected children (p. 93). 


*Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction at the Four- 
teenth Annual Session held in Omaha, Neb., Aug. 25-31, 1887. Edited by Isabel C. 
Barrows. (Boston: G. H. Ellis. $1.50.) 

+ We have marked as points of special interest in this volume the following: the 
summary of evidence respecting prison-labor, p. 111; the result of aiding the poor 
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One comment seems worth appending. We have seen the 
every way hopeful view taken of the darkest of’ our social prob- 
lems by those who are heart and hand engaged in their actual 
alleviation. It is Utopian and study theorists, especially those of 
foreign birth, who urge upon our alarm the near certainty of a 
war of classes and a revolutionary reconstruction. The plan of 
co-operative industry we have been considering — a sort of com- 
munistic “annex” to the present system — suggests by way of 
contrast that vision of a “co-operative commonwealth” which 
was reviewed in these pages two or three years ago.* That 
enrapturing vision, though of details excessively prosaic, is really 
to be classed as a bit of prophecy, having about the same relation 
to our political or industrial world that the eleventh of Isaiah 
had to that of Judah. Its purely prophetic tone is found in its 
incessant prediction: we have counted sixteen of its “ will-be’s” 
ona single page. But, as soon as we come from the sphere of 
vision to the sphere of fact, we find its amiable author as blind 
as an ancient prophet to the scene before him, while he gazes 
from Zion’s battlement upon the golden or sanguine clouds piled 
against his horizon. Only a foreign dreamer’s serene disregard 
of our historic tradition and remoteness from political passion 
would beget the easy assurance with which his swift hand wipes 
out the boundary lines of States; abolishes all local governments, 
with legists, juries, and courts of law; expunges from the Con- 
stitution executive, senate, and judiciary; and turns our entire 
system into a consolidated Democracy controlled by a one-cham- 
bered Convention like that of Paris in 1783, with perpetual appeal 
to the plébiscite,— and all this, as the simple and facile antece- 
dent, the mere clearing of the ground, for the socialistic recon- 
struction which he appears to expect within the next fifty years! 

How worthless such dreams appear, beside the sober and effect- 
ual work that is done by so many hands,— which work, well done, 


to find self-maintenance, which has added some $1,800,000 to the wealth of the coun- 
try annually (p. 133); the gains to the negroes as a race from the industrial training 
of slavery, as certified by Gen. Armstrong, p. 167; the account of Prof. Adler’s edu- 
cational system, extending from the ages of three to seventeen (p. 298); the change 
in the character of immigration since the Act of 1885, with the danger there may be 
in increasing its severity, pp. 301, 302; the fact that: most paupers and dependants in 
our poorhouses are foreigners and hereditary paupers, p. 304; the extremely inter- 
esting notices of Miss Dix and of Mr. Barwick Baker, of Gloucester, Eng., pp. 307-310, 
328-335; the dreadful accouxt of county jails in California, p. 319; and the equally 
encouraging results of the Mendicity Society of Blackheath, near London, p. 348, 

* The Co-operative Commonwealth. By Lawrence Gronlund. See Unitarian Re- 
view for September, 1885. = 
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anticipates all that is best worth trying for in those vague im- 
aginations! But they are not altogether worthless; since the 
faculty of dreaming is essential to man’s higher life, and where no 
vision is the people perish. On the other hand, we think of the 
colonies that actually built up this Republic; and we see that they 
were in the strictest sense industrial colonies,— little co-opera- 
tive commonwealths: a New England country town of a century 
ago had not so very far outgrown those simple conditions of mut- 
ual help described to us by our English economist. The theory 
he thinks best adapted to meet the case of English pauperism 
to-day is, in its main essential features, just what brought life and 
wealth to grow on the granite ribs of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


CERTAIN CHARITABLE GIFTS. 


It is proverbially easy for a poor man to spend (in imagina- 
tion) another person’s millions for the worthiest, the noblest, and 
the most beneficent objects; these, too, of most pressing and 
immediate need. In fact, some such wishful expenditure is 
already formulated in a sort of public opinion, which accepts 
almost as the payment of a debt the munificent gifts that are 
made every year to public or private uses. A convenient exam- 
ple is that just acknowledged by the mayor of Cambridge in his | 
annual message,— gifts amounting to near half a million for the 
noblest municipal objects, from a young citizen who so testifies 
that wealth has its duties as well as its rights. And no summer 
passes without the record made by the heads of our chief univer- 
sities of the gift of many hundreds of thousands for the service 
of the higher education. 

All this is wise, useful, and right. But a thought has been sug- 
_ gested by it, which is likely to have more emphasis given it in 
a later generation than now. It is, that so large a share of these 
generous benefactions are made to multiply the opportunities 
and cheapen the instruction of our higher classes only, those who, 
in comparison with the great’ majority, have both wealth and 
leisure. As a matter of economy, it was pointed out, when a 
new classical college was founded last year at Worcester, that 
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the same money would have effected at least twice as much real 
service if it had been added to a great foundation like Harvard 
University. It might, we think, be urged with still greater 
weight, that there is already at Worcester a Technical School of 
admirable efficiency, open to young students on most generous 
conditions, which only wanted that additional million or two to 
make a true People’s College on a grander scale than perhaps 
anything of that sort to be found anywhere. In such cases, scat- 
tering abroad is in large measure a squandering of opportunity. 
But, still more, it is against the genius of this and the coming 
generation, that merely “to them that have it shall be given, and 
they shall have more abundance”; that complementary or orna- 
mental learning shall be still more extravagantly endowed, while 
modern life for the millions is left to pine in lack of provision 
for the soul.* 

One should not be too critical in looking “in the mouth” 
great gifts that are meant to serve any ennobling or useful end. 
But, when it is hinted that eight millions of dollars is the amount 
desired for a Protestant Cathedral in New York, far secluded 
from the noise of commerce and the strife of tongues, the thought 
immediately suggests itself, that the right spot for such an edifice 
would be such as we find it in Vienna and Cologne, where the 
city’s daily life is busiest and most intense; and that the best 
uses of such an edifice would be those that might give blessing 
and help to that daily life for the largest number. Suppose, for 
example, that a block or two about Five Points should be re- 
deemed from squalor and grossness, and filled with “the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord” in the sense in which our century 
understands that phrase,—a “Toynbee Hall” and a “ People’s 
Palace” making its cloister and close, instead of the dying or 
dead ecclesiasticisms of bygone architecture. A dear little girl of 
seven, of our acquaintance, was asked by her mother the other 
day what the children talked about at school together. “ Mabel,” 
said she, “talks a good deal about God in the street, but I told 
her I thought God would love her better if she didn’t say so 
much about him!” Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
we shall learn, one of these days, how to ordain strength because 


*The best of hints and beginnings of such endowments are found in what Mrs. 
Hemenway has generously sustained in Boston and Felix Adler has more systemat- 
ically developed in New York for the industrial education of the poorest. (The Critic 
at Home.) 
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of the enemy and the avenger, that stand at the door to chastise 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

The first gift made to a populous city of our era, in the name 
of the Highest, should surely be such as touches men’s actual life 
closest and at most points. The noble embankments, the superb 
parks and people’s palaces, that have done so much to redeem 
from its sordid gloom the London of the last thirty years, are in 
large part gifts of the municipality itself—compulsory gifts, 
even, as where the embankment is the roof of a vast canal of nec- 
essary drainage. Mr. Peabody’s great gift was a long step in the 
right direction, but practical and business-like, not ideal, like the 
beneficent soul of the man. What comes nearer to our present 
thought is something to serve as the centre of all best influences 
to flow out upon the higher life of those who (by the touching 
formula of fifty years ago) make “the poorest and most numer- 
ous class” of every population. Such, as we understand it, is 
that which has been projected as the fit pendant of our noble 
denominational building in Boston, itself one of the finest of such 
gifts. Almost within a stone’s throw of it, yet conveniently near 
to some of the most crowded and poorest portions of the city, is 
“the venerable house” which has sheltered the piety of four 
generations, and is still kept open to the uses of Christian wor- 
ship. But, when it lapses from this service, it will not fall into 
the grasp of commerce. It will serve as the centre and nucleus 
of a People’s Home, where society, books, games, and the refine- 
ments of art will be gathered, and the good tidings of the liberal 
faith so long preached there will have a wider efficacy in the joy 
and help of the lowliest lives. Such a home there should be in 
every city of fifty thousand souls. And whoever is so wise in 
his prosperity that he would fain put half a million, or even less, 
“where it will do the most good,” had surely better begin with 
some such thing as that. If it is possible that Christianity shall 
become again the religion of the people, it will be in some 
such way. 


A LINE FROM HUNGARY. 


A letter received from our friends in Transylvania, in connec- 
tion with a Report of “the Consistory meeting of the Hungarian 
Unitarians held in Kolozsv4r, on the 9th of October, 1887,” gives 
this glimpse of an incident that stands in pleasant relief against 
the clouds of those stormy Eastern politics: “ We wish to men-. 
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tion that, about the end of last month, His Majesty, our King 
[Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria], visited Kolozsvar and 
spent two days here, when our Church also presented herself by 
a deputation expressing homage before His Majesty. The depu- 
tation was received with the greatest cordiality. His Majesty 
visited our college, and expressed his satisfaction at the arrange- 
ment of the college. His Majesty was pleasantly surprised to 
find that some of our professors speak the English language; and 
when, in connection with this, we informed His Majesty of our 
connection with the English and American Unitarians, he was 
evidently well pleased at it.” We were assured in Transylvania, 
a few years ago, of the absolute reconciliation that has taken 
place between Francis Joseph and his people, and of his personal 
popularity in Hungary, where forty years ago his name was 
coupled with such terms as traitor and tyrant. The hardship of 
the military system, we were told, is the only symptom of the 
imperial rule severely felt: even that seems to be lost in the 
sense of the strong barrier thus set up against Russia; while in 
every other way there is the enjoyment of complete civil, intel- 
lectual, and religious liberty. An intelligent correspondent on 
the Eastern Question, of last June, finds his judgment of events, 
so far, remarkably confirmed. 


A PERSIAN AMBASSADOR ON CHRISTIAN DOGMA. 


A recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette contains a highly 
interesting report of a conversation between Prince Malcom Khan, 
“the enlightened and philosophic Persian Minister, now at the 
Court of St. James,” and a Broad Church clergyman. The re- 
marks of the, prince are very pertinent to the subject of our 
mission to Japan:— 


“The condition of our Asiatic masses,” he exclaimed, “full of de- 
graded superstition, needing so much that your civilization might give 
them, is always weighing on my mind. You make no progress with us. 
And why? Your dogmas spoil all. You want to raise other nations: 
you send them missionaries. What impression have you made? Look 
at the Mohammedans, the Chinese, the Hindus,— do you believe in their 
conversion? Never! You send great and wise men out to represent 
you abroad, but the good they might do is stopped. The religion of 
humanity that might move our masses, and take the place of superstition 
and idolatry, is paralyzed for good by your dogmas. Do not think we 
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cannot understand you. Remember,” continued his Excellency, “your 
religion comes from the East; the metaphysics you use are Eastern 
metaphysics, not Western. We can coin dogmas, like you,— better than 
you. We know what you mean, and we will not have your dogmas. 
We will have your benevolence, your charity, your justice and truth, 
your science of health, your railroads, telegraphs, and manufactures. 
We will adopt what is good for us; but, rather than have your Christian 
dogmas, we will have none of these other good things. You force your 
religion upon us: your Trinity, which is abhorred polytheism in our 
eyes; your divinity of Jesus, which is to us idolatry; your eternal 
punishment, which is in the eyes of many enlightened people among 
yourselves a degrading and superstitious belief,— and with such like 
things is Christianity associated,— therefore half your efforts to do us 
good are in vain. Tell me, are there no men, leaders, teachers of relig- 
ion, among you who can see and understand?” The Persian Minister 
was intensely earnest. “Who,” he asked, “are the heads, the leaders, 
of this liberal Christianity, of which I sometimes hear? Why do none 
of your statesmen, ambassadors, consuls, take up this great question,— 
organize your liberal Christianity? Why cannot you present us with 
what we can accept, or allow us to accept what we can and will, and 
so come into some religious contact with you?” I replied that Maurice 
and Kingsley were names associated with some such wider type of 
religion ; but that, since Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, died, liberal 
Christianity could point to no special centre,—it was a diffused and 
ever-widening influence. “It is a vital question,” said the Persian Min- 
ister, “ How long are these dogmas to destroy the very spirit and power 
of your religion abroad? But for them, you might find ready accept- 
ance, and the light of your civilization and religion might spread rapidly 
-over dark and distant lands. Will your statesmen and missionaries 
never understand this?” I alluded to the indifferent morality of Chris- 
tians abroad, and the different forms of Christianity which were fighting 
for supremacy, as reasons for our want of success ; but, to my surprise, 
his Excellency made rather light of these undeniable blots, and. said, 
“Believe me, neither immorality nor sectarianism is the true cause of 
your failure to push your civilization in Asia and in Mohammedan 
countries. It is your Christian dogmas that offend us. You have a 
remedy. Organize your liberal Christianity, and send it abroad. But 
couch it in the dialect of our Asiatic races; study their ideals, and make 
them your points of departure; begin with what they love and worship, 
if you would lead them to any higher cult.” 
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THE SACRED BO TREE. 


The London Atheneum of November 12 contains an account 
of the destruction of the most venerable living monument of any 
religion. It was the Bo tree, the Hicus religiosa, under which 
Gautama became the Buddha, the Enlightened One, who had 
overcome the last temptation, and was thenceforward to be an 
apostle to mankind :— 


The most ancient and authentic relic of Gautama, and probably the 
most aged tree in the world, it was shattered in a storm on the 4th of 
October. The district of Anuraédhapura had suffered, as it frequently 
does, from a continuous drought of eight months, and on this day the 
inhabitants were bidden by beat of the tom-tom to assemble at the Bo 
tree, and pray for rain. The same night, and apparently before the 
invocation, a storm broke with violence. The main branch of the sacred 
tree was severed, leaving only a stem of four feet. 

As the Bo tree is a semi-sentient being, “worshipful” and “ever 
victorious,” when a part of it dies, it receives last rites similar to those 
paid to kings and priests and the most honored of mankind. It is 
cremated. This ceremony took place with full honors on October 6. 
Early in the morning, two men, called Kapuwas (cutters), arrayed in 
suits of black, arrived at the tree. They covered up their mouths with 
black handkerchiefs, and with a small cross-cut saw divided the broken 
branch. Two tom-tom beaters supplied the music of their craft while 
the ceremony proceeded. The branch was then sawn into convenient 
pieces, and loaded in a cart prepared for this purpose, with a white cloth 
ceiling. Thus was it borne in solemn procession to the Diagoba, where 
the cremation of the local chief priests is wont to be held. The ashes 
were reverently carried to the tank of Tisawewa hard by, and there 
dissolved. The remnant of the tree now received its appropriate treat- 
ment. Women bore water for the bathing of the bleeding trunk; and, 
on the following night, the Pirit service for the exorcism of eyil spirits 
was solemnly performed at the time-honored site. The remaining stem, 
though probably unsightly now, will in time flourish with all the vital: 
ity of the Jicus religiosa. 


A VOICE FROM THE PRISON. 


We observe in the Jnternational Record of Charities and ~ 


Correction some testimony which seems to us interesting and 
worth preserving, as showing the possible degree of sympathy 
between the criminal classes proper and the revolutionary social- 
ists. The prompt thronging of the criminal population to swell 


the forces of riot and disorder,— as lately in London,—no mat-. _ 
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ter how plausible its origin, is a symptom which the police have 
always to count upon, but it is quite misleading as evidence of 
any community of motive; and whatever throws light on the 
actual state of mind among the dangerous classes of modern 
society has its value to the serious student of such things. We 
copy here a portion of the testimony referred to: — 


After the execution of the anarchists in Chicago, we addressed letters 
to a number of wardens of prisons in different parts of the country, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, what impression their fate had 
made upon prisoners. The general tenor of the replies received indi- 
cates that the convicts in our penitentiaries and houses of correction did 
not feel the sympathy for the anarchists that they might have felt for 
criminals of their own class. The motives which actuate an ordinary 
criminal are very different from those which make an anarchist: the 
professional thief wants men to accumulate property, in order that he 
may have the opportunity to steal it, and thus enrich himself. As a 
rule, a thief does not commit any act of violence which he can avoid, 
because he fears the punishment which would follow; neither does he 
destroy property which he cannot convert to his own use. But, without 
making further remarks of our own, we give our readers the replies re- 
ceived by us, as follows :— 


One writer says : — 


The only noticeable effect, as far as we could discover, was an almost 
entire unanimity in favor of hanging all who had received the death 
sentence; but there were no special manifestations, no seeming “ ques- 
tioning of the law,” so. to speak. There was an apparent and, on the 
part of a few, an expressed regret that the governor had commuted the 
sentences of Fielden and Schwab.... Labor troubles, strikes, lock-outs, 
etc., are always felt inside of prisons of the character of this, where in- 
mates are changed every thirty days, and where it is impossible to pre- 
vent communications being received from outside. Prisoners invariably 
side with the supposed interests of the working classes, and often show 
their disapproval of any efforts made by the authorities to prevent work- 
ingmen from obtaining their aims. We felt this influence keenly be- 
fore the Haymarket massacre, but since that event we have not noticed 
any such manifestations of special interest in labor troubles. 


Another writes :— 


I entirely agree with you as to the sympathy existing between pris- 
oners: there is no doubt about that. But in so far as the news of the 
fate of the anarchists having made any marked impression on the con- 
victs here, if there has been any question, I have been unable to trace it. 
... I have a better opinion of the average convict than to suppose he 
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would be in sympathy with anarchy. I have no doubt that, if I were to 
assemble the convicts here to-day, and ask them whether they consider 
the fate of the executed anarchists just or not, a large majority would 
promptly reply that it was just, and that they richly deserved their fate. 


Other testimonies are: — 


I have talked with a number of officers and men, and they say that 
they have seen nothing that would show any interest in the matter on 
the part of the convicts. There were a few expressions from the pris- 
oners fhat the avarchists deserved death, and were well put out of the 
way.” ‘Current newspapers are excluded in our prison, so that the sen- 
sational accounts of the anarchists’ fate did not reach the inmates. 
Doubtless they learned of the tragedy, but not in a manner calculated 
to excite any special interest; at least, no special interest has been 
observed.” “ We did not pay any attention to our prisoners in regard 
to the hanging of the anarchists. But a great many of the long-term men 
spoke of it to their guards, and almost invariably they thought it unjust. 
And on that day, and for some time after, they looked sullen and 
gloomy. 


AN AGNOSTIC SERMON. 


It was an impressive spectacle the other evening, when Felix 
Adler, by invitation of the Philosophical Club, addressed a Har- 
vard audience in Sanders Theatre. That most charming and 
hospitable of halls offered its best listening capacity to a lay ser- 
mon, of great eloquence and vigor, on “ethics and culture.” The 
address was a most effective plea against the conventional ethics 
that puts up with false standards of purity, integrity, and public 
virtue, and that notion of culture which tends to an elegant 
dilettantism, and is the standing peril of a purely academic train- 
ing. Undue emphasis seemed to us to be laid upon two points. 
It was well enough to urge that the horizon which shuts in our 
vision forbids all pretence to knowledge of the Absolute; and 
that virtue rests upon a foundation made for it in the constitu- 
tion of things, not by any pious dogmatizing. But there was a 
fallacy in urging that the pursuit not of Truth, but of self-devel- 
opment, makes the right motive of the scholar; and in saying 
that our highest notion of life and its duties is had when Relig- 
ion is left out. At most, it should have been “speculative relig- 
ion” that can be omitted from a true scheme of life. And this 
was what the speaker really meant; since he went on to speak of 
service and worship of the Ideal in the universe and in life, 
which, in the decay of speculative theology, is to great multi- ~ 
tudes the only attainable religion in our day. 
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WASSON’S POEMS. 


For many years since first I chose my own teachers, two men 
of my country have been my guides and preceptors above all 
others. Truly, I have sat at their feet; for, as in age they were 
far beyond me, and might have held me a babe, so in wisdom 
and knowledge they kept their advantage, and I have been as 
a child blest in their company. One of these men is not to be 
mentioned in this presence, because, as Bacon says, “ discourse 
ought to be as a field, without coming home to any man.” The 
other was David Wasson, whose poems now I speak of. Of this 
book, which is a volume of real poetry (by which, as I wish to 
say, I mean poetical in both form and substance, thought and ex- 
pression), I have read every word with so increasing an admira- 
tion as I fear I shall not be able to set forth in this short article ; 
for merely to speak the words of praise were little, without bring- 
ing after them the whole poems and passages that are praised. 
At least, no way could be so worthy as to cull the beauties, and 
set them one after another, that the poet thus might speak for 
himself. But here I find two difficulties: first, that I have 
marked very many passages which have won my admiration for 
their thought or for their language or, more often, for both 
joined, and also for their emotion; and, secondly, that many 
which I have marked,— and those by no means the least excel- 
lent,— on reading again, I know not how to quote, because they 
cannot be torn from their places. They strike the reader with 
wonderful grace or power as in the page he lights on them, with 
what goes before to bring them and what comes after to attend 
them; and so he marks them at once. But, on reviewing them 
for quotation, he finds the glow gone; and he must read the 
before and after again, before the passage is alight as at first. 
This difficulty in quotation I have noticed very often, and always 
it is the greater by as much as the poet or the writer is greater in 
thought ; for all is one in such a writer, and a unity, like a body 
(of which no small part cut off is fair), and not a heap of frag- 
ments. 

With whatsoever difficulty, however, these poems command 
such speech as I may have by their great beauty and their singu- 
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lar nobleness. There are three long poems, long at least as 
compared to the others. The “Babes of God ” — the longest — 
fills but thirty-five pages of large type. I see that Mrs. Cheney, 
in her excellent preface, calls it “the most striking and impor- 
tant of these poems.” I must say 1t seems not so to me, yet a 
noble flight,—noble in thought, but, to my own mind, higher still 
in flight of imagination. It is a treatment of the use of conflict 
in the world and of the problem of evil. These lines from the 
poem will set forth its purpose :— 
“ Virtue will begin 
Of Godhood and of Limitation born,— 
Virtue, the marvel of the universe. 


. . . 


“ Good, 
That still implies and still consumes the bad, 
As on dark fuel-feeds the shining flame.” 


“Orpheus” is the name of another of the longer poems, setting 
forth with great beauty the loss of Eurydice by the one back- 
ward glance of Orpheus. I think the opening is very beautiful. 
But the moral height of the poem is reached in the passage near 
the end, where Orpheus declares that he will not take any “spousal 
bond ” again, though the “ Thracian women come craving.” The 
god says nobly : — 
“ The wine of Gods is spilled,— 

Is spilled, alas, forever from my cup! 

But never, by a baser draught profaned, 

Shall it ascend to meet and shame my lips, 

Howe’er they thirst. Since only in despair 

I may be true to birth and blood divine, 

Let it have welcome. Be despair my hope 

And heart’s content. Delight is mine no more; 

But better than delight remains,— a heart, 

Abiding in its right without reward.” 


The Italics are ours. 


But to me the noblest of the longer poems, and indeed of the 
whole book, excepting, perhaps, two or three of the sonnets, is 
“The Confession.” This poem will have intense meaning and 
rare beauty for one who has been able in life to draw near to 
persons. I remember well it made my admiration leap up eigh- 
teen years ago, when it appeared in the Radical. After reading 
it again, I hunted up my old copy, and found it marked all over 
with memoranda of my delight in it, and these against the pas-— 
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sages which in my new reading, after eighteen years, I had 
marked again,— perhaps no little test of real value. The poem 
treats of the healing light let in on cynical despair through 


“ The mystic windows of eternity, 
Ineffable in depth, divine in calm,” 


which were a beloved woman’s eyes, yet, when first giving path 
to the healing light, not beloved nor even known, but the eyes 
of a stranger, transmitting the eternal facts which were no aliens 
to the beholder’s soul. The end is that he came to see in that 


light that 
“ The basest man is better than his act.” 


I would pause willingly to dwell on the beautiful traits of this 
poem; but, as they are the virtues that pervade all these poems, 
it will be better so to speak of them as shining in all the book 
rather than in any one poem of it. There are a number of son- 
nets, all of them lofty and many of them wonderfully strong in 
thought and full of emotion,—splendid. Then follow many lyrics, 
of which some already have grown classic, like “Ideals” and “ All’s 
Well.” “All’s Well” is widely known as a glorious song; and, 
indeed, some stanzas of it are hard to match, especially the open- 
ing two and the closing one, which seem to me surpassing. Yet, 
as a whole, I would rank “Ideals” as higher,—a little more 
sustained, if not a loftier flight, and to my mind level with 
its title. 

But, from this little about particular poems, I come to speak 
of them all together; for I wish loyally to use my space to state 
the characteristics and quality of them all as one work of the 
noble author. And, indeed, as I have said, the same fine traits 
run through them all, of which first I will mention a certain 
massiveness of thought, which is the more notable in these poems 
that it is unusual in poetry. Even in the lighter pieces and 
freer lyrics of the volume, the same trait appears. If any song 
of them all seem to fly high and swiftly, it is not by reason of 
the light body of it, which any wings would carry, but by reason 
of the great wings which will carry any body. As illustration, 
I might quote many of the sonnets; as, for example, the one 
called “Expression,” which is a fine poetical statement of the 
philosophical fact that exact truth by measure is not always 
exact truth by effect, but indeed may be the opposite of it; and, 
again, the sonnet called “ Natural Selection,” —a radiant and 
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beautiful one,— after reading which one cries, “‘ Who says the 
new science cannot sing?” I will quote entire, for both its 
thought and its language, the sonnet called “ Pride” :— 


«Could one ascend with an unheard-of flight, 
And skyward, skyward, without limit soar, 
As if the pinion of a god he wore, 

Till earth were left a dwindling star, whose light 

Flew faint upon his track,— at last his height 
All height would vanquish. There in deeps of space 
Were neither upper nor inferior place ; 

Distinction’s little zone below him quite. 

Oh! happy dreams of such a soul have I, 

And softly to my heart of him I sing, 

Whose seraph pride all pride doth overwing, 
Soars unto meekness, reaches low by high, 
And, as in grand equalities of the sky, 

Stands level with the beggar and the king.” 


Again, for its power, I will quote a passage from “ The Con- 
fession ” : — 
“ Fooled with despair, thus loitered I that eve 
Along the lone way by the river-side, 
And wondered whether all the worlds are rich 
In such a plenitude of pauper souls ; 
And, guessing all no better tenanted, 
I jeered at Nature, asked the dame if she 
Were proud of these her houses in the heavens, 
Lived in by life’s disgraces, such as blot 
A space else innocent,— waste worlds, all waste, 
Infested, not inhabited, I said; 
While all the golden cohorts of the sun 
_ Charged from the west on my despair, and rained 
Their bright blades vainly on its mail of steel.” 


Sometimes appears a strange, uncommon power of shooting 
forth, as if by primary creation, a vast conception, with but dim 
form; an immensity of intent, with yet mo somewhat that could 
be uttered. A splendid instance is the following from the 
“ Babes of God ” : — 

“ Meanwhile, a smothered moan, wild, weird, and dim, 
Vast, dubious, and awful, rose,— a moan 
Of dim and dumb desire,— desire that hath 
No eye, no tongue, no sense nor knowledge, knows 
Not e’en itself, yet is, and measureless, 
Tameless and terrible to apprehend. 
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As when near /Etva the Sicilian hears 

A humming horror underground, so low 

A whisper drowns it, yet no thunder-burst 

Of loud artillery near at hand should be 
Worthy to name beside it, for it goes forth — 
As to him seems — through earth and heaven, jars 
The sun in heaven, makes the planet quail 
Beneath his feet, so came that moan of pain, 
Of lust and longing, from th’ abyss; so low, 
So dim, so hushed, no coward whisper were ; 
Yet more the ear it filled than all the din 
The wars and thunders of a thousand years 
Could make, concentred to a single roar.” 


Another trait of all the poems is great purity of thought and 
feeling, matched fitly with the poet’s pure English. Yet this 
purity is not to be conceived as cold; for truly the poems brim 
with emotion,— indeed, this is a very marked trait of them,— yet 
with that noble reserve and that dignity which undrapes not too 
much, reminding the reader of Wordsworth’s saying,— 

“The gods approve 
A fervent not ungovernable love.” 


Instances are the poems called “ Geordie,” — very beautiful, and 
not only tender in human feeling, but where to find a song to a 
child marked by deeper piety I know not; and the song called - 
«“ Joy-month,” which was in memory of the same Geordie, and is 
nothing short of a true ecstasy. The sonnet to the First Colored 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers (the Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment) is as full of glowing emotion as of strong thought. The 
poems of love have a union of great emotion and of spirituality, 
which falls in no wise short of being glorious. The poem called 
“The Bride” runs like a brook with pathos to whatsoever soul 
has an experience or else, without experience, nature which can 
interpret it; but either the experience or nature needs must be 
deep. So runs the sonnet called “Great Love,” in which the 
thought is that love must be able to hold love to a high ideal. 
The thought is nobly uttered, and with a strength that brings to 
the heart the companion thought that a lover looks his fairest to 
his love in the act of noble expostulation. For further instance, 
I will quote the noble sonnet called “ Defiance” : — 
“ Time’s wonted ravage shall not touch my love. 
His wrath I challenge, his assault defy. 
Rust gathered never on the blue above, 
Nor blearing film upon day's golden eye. 
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Earth and the heavens have gems that are eterne, 

The ruby whitens not with bleach of years, 
Ever Orion and his brothers burn, 

Nor even despair itself their fading fears. 
Oh! would he say, who all truth did discern, 

That you, then, stars of my heart’s heaven, may die? 
Or can that heart its secret quite unlearn, 

Nor be illumined when your light is nigh? 
Though Time o’ercame the skies, their azure staining, 
Time’s lord were Love, immortal and unwaning.” 


This high emotional element in a certain combination with 
thought blooms in what Mrs. Cheney calls Wasson’s “glorious 
optimism.” This trait (and what nobler one?) runs through all 
the poems. They are full of hope, courage, and splendid defi- 
ance. The poet’s soul is an Ivanhoe ringing his naked lance on 
any affronting shield of fact for mortal combat, with no quar- 
ter and no fear. Such expressions as these abound, and are 
examples : — 

“Ever the whole is whole, 
The one and all, the singer and the song.” 


“ That precious reverence for the race of man 
Which he is rich that hath,— that wanteth, poor.” 


“ Be resolute, O soul! nor let the sight 
And sufferance of human baseness cause 
To perish thy good thoughts of human-kind. 
Ob! if the race of man be naught, why shines 
The sun with that divine expenditure 
Of golden day? Why do the eternal stars 
Smile from their silent thrones through night and space? 
Why yon benignity of azure bend 
Sweet shelter o’er man’s life? False are they, false? 
Yea, do the heavens lie? and are the stars 
Tongues of an infinite hypocrisy ?” 


And the following noble lines from the sonnet to Charles 
Sumner : — ; 
“ Ever Accident 
Upon a day the garment it has lent 
Strips off, makes beggars of its kings anon. 
Thou and the stars eternal, inly fed 
From God’s own bosom with celestial light, 
Must needs emit the glory in ye bred; 
Alike it is your nature to be bright. 
And I, while thou art shining overhead, 
Know God is with us in the gloomy night.” 
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The thought of the immortal life so runs through all this poetry 
that I have marked no less than seven places where especiallly it 
is discoursed of, and yet these are not all. Here are lines from 
“The Plover”: — 

“ Deemed you the sun, in shining, 
Shined for the living alone? 
Deemed of the dead as resigning 
Love’s and laughter’s tone?” 


And from “The Confession ” : — 


“ Meeting and parting there for us had end. 
He sailed, nor landed but on shores unseen. 
Not now the loud Atlantic, not the waste 
Of clamoring waiers, but the mystic sea 
Divides which girts this island men call Time.” 


And from “Seen and Unseen”: — 


“Life loveth life and good; then trust 
What most the spirit would it must. 
Deep wishes in the heart that be 
Are blossoms of necessity.” 


i 


And from a very lovely poem to an unnamed friend : — 


“J will not idly grudge to Time and Change 
And Death their little perquisite, nor make 
Ignoble quarrel, listing to reclaim 
Their seasonable spoil. But you and I,— 
How part they who are one, made one in love? 
Here and hereafter,— love knows not the words ; ) 
Let Time be modest, claiming but his own!” 


‘And also two sonnets given wholly to the thought,— namely, 
“Time’s Household” and “Delusion,” both very excellent. I 
quote “Time’s Household,” though in trivial criticism I will say 
that I think the last line is not worthy of the strength of the 
sonnet :— 
“Time is a lowly peasant, with whom bred 
Are sons of kings of an immortal race. 
Their garb to their condition they debase, 
Eat of his fare, make on his straw their bed ; 
Conversing, use his homely dialect 
(Giving the words some meaning of their own). 
Till, half forgetting purple, sceptre, throne, 
Themselves his children mere they nigh suspect. 
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And when, divinely moved, one goes away, 
His royal right and glory to resume, 
Loss of his rags appears his life's decay. 
He weeps, and his companions mourn his doom. 
Yet doth a voice in every bosom say, 
‘So perish buds while bursting into bloom.’ ” 


The poems abound in fine, brief expressions, of which are the 
following, Italics being ours : — 


“ There 
Daily a company of wisest spirits, 
Majestic, meek, and sage, unite their hearts.” 


“ Thought sat at feast perpetual.” 


“ Words that long have been 
The idle guests of memory leap to wed 
Heart-feeling.” 


“ And when he spoke there seemed no joy, 
Calling, nor use in life, but listening.” 


“ Lying in stillness of a death that ne’er 
Was life,— of death born unto death from out 
A womb of death.” 


“ And of my fault I made a sepulchre, 
Hollowed with self-confession, and therein 
Gave to oblivion the fault of all.” 


“ Of thine own sin thy censure is begot. 
Knaves damn themselves beneath their neighbor's name.” 


“ Thou mankind’s lover, whom to name my friend 
Were prodigal as on myself to spend 
A public wealth for myriads designed.” 


“ And make the best thought of his privacy 
A public deed, though treason plot and roar.” 


“ And the deep blue eye, so brooding calm, 
So wealthy with woman-store.” 


“ The ear is self-same with the music, 
Beam with vision, eye with sun.” 
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Exquisite descriptions are not rare: indeed, fancy and picture- 


power are conspicuous, 


“?Mid the high tops 
Of silent pines, the sleeping air half wakes, 
And breathes among the boughs a dream of sound.” 


“ The birds made royal revel, singing Day 
To dewy couch and Night to jewelled throne ; 
The air was liquid heaven that a god 
Had blessed inhaling, and the zephyr might 
Have been the fanning of an angel’s wing 
To cool the sleep of some Elysian babe. 
Below the river’s western bank, the sky 
Arched under sweetly, and against it trees — 
Maple and upland oak and feathery elm — 
Stood out inverse, and swayed with such a grace 
Of subtlest undulation that the eye 
Believed them breathing ; while around were green 
And bloom and blowing beauty of the time ; 
Oh, ’twas the brimming hour of all the year!” 


‘‘ Like as when a sleeper wakes 
At midnight, echoing with a dream of music, 
And cannot tell if ’tis a far-off strain 
Borne subtly to the sense, or if, perchance, 
The footprints of his sounding dreams abide 
Upon the shores of waking thought.” 


Here are examples, the Italics ours : — 


Noble thoughts continually emerge everywhere in very strong 
expression : — 


12 


“ Alas for him, then, who from childhood lacks 
All genial recognition of his spirit, 


All valuing of his value; deemed, when truest, most 


Perverse ; when wisest, purest in his faith, 
Or fool or felon; for his virtue still 
Dishonored !” 


“For could the wave flow backward, could 
Pure world prevail o’er spirit once, no pause 
Should ever come to its.encroachment ; on 
And on ’twould flow in horrible victory, 

The barriers being broken; and, at last, 
Godhood itself must feed the maw of world.” 
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“ Nor yet I called her mine. How could I dare? 
Mine as the sky the eagle’s, when he floats 
Amid its deeps! Mine as the sun of June 
Is propertied by the cup he paints with gold, 
Or morning by the birds, whose folded sleep 
Her soft ray touches till it flower in song!” 


The touches of fine fancy, of pictures, and also. of vivid 
thoughts, pressed as by a great weight into a few words, some- 
times only two or three words, so does his weight of soul press 
on his language,— these, I say, recall to me a very fine picture of 
Wasson which I have in my mind,—a sight of him I had when 
once I sat very near him, yet not by his side, but where I could 
see his face while he was listening to a lecture marked by many 
brief touches that were song-like. At every such place, instantly 
my ear caught a little sound breaking from his lips; and, this 
attracting a glance, I saw the face alight with his great pleasure. 
It was this that made for him his world, which never to him was 
poor or lone, unpopular, sick, in pain, or blind, though he was all 
of these. And when we walk at any time in such a despair-sick 
world (and few there are who never do), and we know not our- 
selves truly, ah! what should we do without the poets to tell us 


what in truth we do feel and think? 
J. Nees 
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Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. In two volumes. pp. xvi, 340, 
and vii, 373. Longmans, Green & Co. London and New York. 

Mr, Lang;. whose Custom and Myth, and whose article on Mythology 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, together with several articles in the 
current reviews, are familiar to students of comparative religion, if to no 
others, here presents us with the elaborate work for which all these pre- 
vious writings have evidently been preparatory studies. It is not, he 
advises us, “a key to all mythologies,” after the manner of Mr. Casaubon 


in “ Middlemarch,” or even after the more scientific manner of modern 


scholarship. 

In religion and myth, Mr. Lang distinguishes in a broad way “two 
factors,— the factor which we now regard as rational and that which we 
moderns regard as irrational.” “Even in the myths of savages there is 
much that still seems rational and transparent. If the savages tell us 


that some wise being taught them all the simple arts of life, the use of — 
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fire, of the bow and arrow, the barbing of hooks, and so forth, we under- 
stand them at once. Nothing can be more natural than that man should 
believe in an original inventor of the arts, and should tell tales about the 
imaginary discoverers if the real heroes be forgotten. So far all is 
plain sailing. But, when the savage goes on to say that he who taught 
the use of fire or who gave the first marriage laws was a rabbit, or a 
crow, or a dog, or a beaver, or a spider, then we are at once face to face 
with the element in myths which seems to us irrational. Again, among 
civilized people, we read of the pure, all-seeing Varuna in the Vedas, to 
whom sin is an offence. We read of Indra, the lord of thunder, borne 
in his chariot, the giver of victory, the giver of wealth to the pious. 
Here, once more, all seems natural and plain. The notion of a deity 
who guides the whirlwind and directs the storm, a god of battles, a god 
who blesses righteousness, is familiar to us and intelligible; but when 
we read how Indra drank himself drunk, and committed adulteries with 
Asura women, and got himself born from the same womb as a bull, and 
changed himself into a quail or a ram, and suffered from the most abject 
physical terror, and so forth, then we are among myths no longer readily 
intelligible. Here, we feel, are irrational stories, of which the original 
ideas, in their natural sense, can hardly have been conceived by men in a 
pure and rational early civilization.” Kindred examples from Greek 
mythology will at once suggest themselves. 

Leaying out of consideration the rational element in primitive faith, 
Mr. Lang sets himself the task of accounting for the irrational element. 
His explanation is, in one word, “survival.” The gross, absurd, or fan- 
tastic stories which form the staple of savage mythology, and are still a 
conspicuous element in barbaric and semi-civilized thought of the gods, 
have a natural origin. The time comes when a Plato or a Plutarch re- 
jects these tales, told by poets, as incredible and utterly unworthy. But 
it is not the poets who are to blame for dwelling on the amours of Zeus 
or relating the civil wars of Olympus. Nor are these tales the true his- 
tory of demons, who usurped the place of gods, and deluded men into 
worshipping their unworthiness, as some have thought. The scientific 
explanation is found in the mind of the savage, which is prone to belief — 
in magic and sorcery, curious like the child, and, like the child-mind, 
credulous, convinced that avimals, plants, and things have souls, and 
that these souls can change from form to form, death always being an 
unnatural event. The savage constructs, then, his cosmogony and his 
theology under these conditions of his thinking. Consecrated by the 
strong, conservative force of his religious instincts, these cosmogonies 
and mythologies persist long after the beliefs on which they were founded 
have weakened or disappeared. Such was the theory of the Christian 
Father Eusebius, and it was developed in a very ingenious fashion by 
Fontenelle in the last century. 

Mr. Lang, as a worthy disciple of Mr. E. B. Tylor, whose chapters on 
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these matters in his “ Primitive Culture” are familiar, has worked out 
this thesis of survival with great fulness of illustration, cogency of argu- 
ment, and charm of style. After stating his solution of irrational my- 
thology, he opens with two chapters on the mental condition of savages, 
exhibiting in detail the confusion of themselves with nature which they 
make, and the witness of Totemism. Nature-myths which account for 
sun and moon, thunder, and all the other phenomena of the elements, 
are the first to be explained. Mr. Lang is not a fanatical anthropologist. 
He assigns a large place to the solar myth, and the dawn is allowed to 
play a sufficient part. The element of truth in Max Miiller’s “ disease- 
of-language theory ” is also recognized. But, as he proceeds to examine 
the Aryan and non-Aryan myths of the origin of the world and of man, 
it becomes plainer and plainer that neither philology nor meteorology, 
nor both together, can account for the greater portion of existing mythol- 
ogies, as we study them in literature or in the savage tribes of to-day. 
With the closing chapter of his first volume, Mr. Lang turns to the 
myths of the gods in particular. Beginning with the gods of the lowest 
races, such as Cagn, the grasshopper deity of the Bushmen, he surveys 
in turn the divine myths of the American red men, the Aztecs, the 
Egyptians, the Aryans, and the Greeks. The comparative method here 
comes into full play; and side by side with Indra, born from a cow, is 
set Heitsi Eibib, the repulsive god of the Hottentot. This is the core 
of Mr. Lang’s work, where, after rather too many preliminary explana- 
tions and repetitions, he settles down to his work of explaining the 
mythologies of the nations under the theory of “survival.” It seems to 
us a very convincing argument: its weight lies much in the accumulation 
of details, to which we can do no justice here. 

Mr. Lang has not proceeded on the assumption that every primitive 
belief must be false, because it is primitive. The persistent element of 
religious feeling he respects, and shares himself. His task has been to 
show how “at all times the undying savage in the soul of man has been 
‘quick to revive and reassert itself in myth. Spiritual philosophies die 
and decay; and in their twilight the earliest and the rudest creeds — 
‘spiritualism,’ polytheism, fetishism, mystic mummery and magic — again 
and again reappear.... Man can never be certain that he has expelled 
the savage from his temples and from his heart; yet even the lowest 
known savages, in hours of awe and of need, lift their hands and their 
thoughts to their Father, and to ours, who is not far from any one of us.” 


Myth, Ritual, and Religion is a contribution of great value to the 


science of comparative mythology. It forms an important supplement 
to Mr. Tylor’s work in this field. It will have all the more acceptance 
because of the literary talent in prose and verse which has made Mr. 
Lang a favorite author of the day, and which is conspicuous throughout 
these fascinating and persuasive volumes. 
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Jesus, Bar Rabba, or Jesus Bar Abba? By Henry Pratt, M.D.— 
«¢ Whom will ye that I release unto you? Jesus, the Barabbas, or Jesus, 
that is called the Christ?’ In this reading, Jesus, the Barabbas, is con- 
trasted with Jesus that is called the Christ, to show that the robber they 
symbolized under this figure had stolen the name of Jesus while imput- 
ing to him the office of the Christ... . Who could the robber there fig- 
ured have been but the personator who had appeared as the risen Christ, 
and commanded the foundation of Christianity?” Let this quotation 
serve as a proof of Dr. Pratt's powers as an exegete. As an etymologist, 
he identifies Ard-Jonna, as he writes it, with John, and by such-like evi- 
dence he demonstrates that “the legends of Jezeus Krishna, of Gautama 
Buddha, and of Jesus Christ ” have been blended in our Gospels. Sober 
people, who still retain some ability to discriminate things which differ, 
are not “those capable of receiving its message,” to whom this fantastic 
volume is dedicated. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Talks to Young Men, with Asides to Young Women. By Robert Coll- 
yer.— This volume of pulpit addresses to young men, appropriately 
dedicated to Mr. W. H. Baldwin of the Boston Christian Union, is 
the gift of a preacher whose poet-heart is always young, and whose wisest 
counsels have sprung from his own manly experience. He discourses of 
Godlike Temptations, of the New Name, of Life in the Spirit, of Noble 
Anger, and the Companionship of Good Books with most persuasive 

ton gue Neither a stoic nor an ascetic, he declares the duty of sleep, the 

curse of debt, and the beauty of self-denial. Mr. Collyer’s felicity of 
illustration from life and from letters is nowhere greater than in these 
admirable lectures. (Lee & Shepard.) 


A Constructive Summary of the Hypothesis arrived at in “ Present Relig- 
ion.” By Sara S. Hennell.— This pamphlet appears to be the closing 
chapter of Miss Hennell’s elaborate work on Present Religion, which 
has been so long in preparation that, if one were inclined to be facetious, 
he might say the religion would probably be past before the whole work 
were present. To Miss Hennell’s thoroughly constructive summary in 
its essential features we can take little exception. But her hypothesis 
of “deudromorphism” and “chelonomorphism” we should respectfully 
decline to entertain, as uncouth and fanciful. (London: Triibner & Co.) 


Whatever Is, Was. By George A. Young.— Five hundred pages of 
humorous farrago concerning Darwinism and Spencerianism from Profes- 
sors Jubal, Credo, and Yag, and a negro preacher Congo, would be rather 
too much of a good thing, if it were good; and, in fact, much of Mr. 
Young’s volume is on the same low level with “ Bob Bangyoursouls’s ” 
lectures. He finds the missing link in the ant-world,—a suggestion not 
without some point. If Mr. Young would subject his matter to an ex- 
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treme condensation which would squeeze out the frequent silliness, he 
could give us a bright and humorous volume on Evolution, which it 
would be a pleasure to read. San Francisco: (A. J. Leary.) 


Within and Without.— The author of this “ philosophical, lego-ethical, 
and religious romance ” modestly informs us, in his preface, that it is “a 
work of art” and “crowded with thoughts.” Two pages of ‘summary ”’ 
seem to indicate a portentous metaphysical treatise in the guise of a 
novel; but, looking the book over thoroughly, we find it to be a second- 
rate story, evidently by a beginner in the art of fiction, in which a num- 
ber of pages contain disquisitions by one of the characters, that dress up 
in philosophical garb thoughts now the commonplaces of liberal think- 
ing. The title refers to life within the conditions of human existence, 
and faith in the life beyond them. (J. Thompson Gill, Chicago.) 


From Messrs. Lee & Shepard we have received half a dozen dainty 
little volumes, called Golden Miniatures, which are reproductions on a 
small scale of the volumes of single celebrated poems issued by them as 
gift books. Gray’s “ Elegy,” “ The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” “ Ring 
out, Wild Bells,” “That Glorious Song of Old,” “ Why should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud?” and “It was the Calm and Silent Night,” are book- 
lets in which the illustrations suffer very little from the diminished size. 
Indeed, the form strikes one as more appropriate than a larger one. 


The Art of Projecting, by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, is the second edition of 
a very useful and thorough “ Manual of Experimentation in Physics, 
Chemistry and Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic Lan- 
tern.” This new edition points out the practicab!e uses of the electric 
light, and presents a full series of experiments in illustration of vor- 
tex rings. The apparatus used is fully described, with directions for 
making such as need not be bought. The directions are explicit, the illus- 
trations many, and the whole volume a model of its kind. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


The Principles of the Art of Conversation.. By J. P. Mahaffy.— Prof. 
Mahaffy thinks that the art of good talk, like the art of making a 
sound argument or a brilliant speech, has some scientific principles which 
it is well to know, although no amount of mere, study of them can ever 
make a great converser. His two-page analysis of these principles is 
quite a formidable introduction to a booklet which will be found very 
pleasant reading by all cultivated people, whether they fiud anything © 
especially new in it or not. Prof. Mahaffy cannot write unattractively, 
if he would. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Ca Ira! or, Danton in the French Revolution: a Study by Lawrence 
Gronlund. Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp.261.—As a narrative, this volume 
is condensed, vigorous, and very interesting. It is a study of that great — 
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revolutionary crisis from a point of view as novel and unpopular in our 
day as Carlyle’s was in his; and, with nothing of the astonishing vivid- 
ness and power of that, it is far more instructive in tracing the undercur- 
rent below the confusing and dazzling series of events. It is also doc- 
trinaire in a far more definite and positive sense, being avowedly a com- 
panion piece, or illustrative sequel, to the author's Co-operative Common- 
wealth, the best recognized popular text-book of socialistic ideas and aims 
in this country — of which more hereafter. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. By James Marti- 
neau, D.D. (In two volumes. Price 24s. Clarendon Press.) 

Enigmas of the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd, 
M.A. (London: David Stott. To be noticed.) 

God without Religion. Deism and Sir James Stephen. By William 
Arthur. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

The Catacombs of Rome and their Testimony to Primitive Christian- 
ity. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Every-day Christian Life; or, Sermons by the Way. By Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar. (Whittaker.) 

Ethical Forecasts. By W. F. Revell. 


History and Biography. 


Geschichte Irans. By A. von Gutschmid. 

The Makers of Venice. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 

Victor Cousin. By Jules Simon. (George Routledge.) 

The Real History of the Rosicrucians. By A. E. Waite. (Bouton.) 

The Social History of England. By Louise Creighton. (Rivingtons.) 

History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 1259-1793. By Prof. 
J, E. T. Rogers. Vols. V. and VI., 1583-1703. (Clarendon Press.) 

A new edition of J. R. Green’s admirable Short History of the English 
People will soon be published, under the supervision of Mrs. Green, who 
has confined herself to the correction of minor mistakes. 


Miscellaneous. 


Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia. By Sir Henry 
Layard. (Murray.) 

Addresses. By the late Edward Thring, Master of Uppingham. 

Letters of David Ricardo to T. R. Malthus, 1810-1823. Edited by 
James Bonar. (Clarendon Press.) 

Homer’s Odyssey done into English Verse. Vol. I. By William 
Morris. 
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A new edition of Chaucer, in six volumes, will be edited by Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall and Mr. A. W. Pollard. Only the undoubtedly genuine poems 
will be included, but the prose works will be given. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s estimate of Count Tolstoi, given in the Fort- 
nightly Review for last December, is mainly concerned with the novelist, 
and particularly with Anna Karénina; but we extract the following 
passages of interest to our readers from the closing pages: “ Whatever 
else we have or have not in Count Tolstoi, we have at least a great soul 
and a great writer. In his Biblical exegesis, in the criticism by which 
he extracts and constructs his Five Commandments of Christ which are 
to be the rule of our lives, I find much which is questionable along with 
much which is ingenious and powerful. For the present, I limit myself 
to a single criticism only,—a general one. Christianity cannot be 
packed into any set of commandments. Christianity is a source. No 
one supply of water and refreshment that comes from it can be called 
the sum of Christianity. It is a mistake, and may lead to much error, 
to exhibit any series of maxims, even those of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as the ultimate sum and formula into which Christianity may be run up; 
and the reason mainly lies in the character of the founder of Christianity, 
and in the nature of his utterances. Not less important than the teach- 
ings given by Jesus is the temper of their giver,— his temper of sweet- 
ness and reasonableness, of epieikeia. Count Tolstoi has, perhaps, not 
done well in abandoning the work of the poet and artist; and he might 
with advantage return to it. Yet his work signalizes him as one of the 
most marking, interesting, and sympathy-inspiring men of our time.” 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Life of George Washington. Studied Anew. By E. E. Hale, 
D.D. (Putnams.) 

Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, Astronomer and General. A Biograph- 
_ ical Narrative. By his son, F. A. Mitchel. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

There is announced for early publication a History of Co-operation 
in the United States, itself written on the co-operative plan, the various 
parts of the country being assigned to five different writers,— E. W. 
Bemis, Albert Shaw, Amos G. Warner, D. R. Randall, and Charles H. 
Shinn, all graduates of the Johns Hopkins University. The work, to 
judge by portions already issued, will be an important contribution to 
economic science, and an aid to practical workers in this field. 

The December issue of the Political Science Quarterly has valuable 
articles on “ Profits under Modern Conditions,” by Prof. J. B. Clark, on 
the “ Natural Rate of Wages,” by F. H. Giddings, and on “ Local Goy- 
ernment in England,” by F. J. Goodnow. In the department of book 
reviews will be found (p. 706) a brief history of the famous phrases, 
“ Laissez faire,” “Laissez passer.” = 
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NATURE: A PROBLEM. 


Christianity, with other beliefs which it took from Juda- 
ism, has come to us charged with the doctrine of a God who 
is at once the Author and Ruler of the natural world and 
the Supreme Spirit and Father of spirits; in other words, 
that God and Nature are but different names of the same 
Power. 

I propose to consider the validity of this doctrine. 

That the Hebrew people knew not Nature as a power dis- 
tinct from Godhead is evident from the absence of any word 
having that signification in the Old Testament. In the 
apocryphal book entitled The Wisdom of Solomon, whose 
author had come under Greek influences, we find the 
word used in the Greek sense, not of an independent power, 
but a quality: “ Vain are all men by nature [géser]” (xiii. 1). 

In this sense it occurs frequently in the New Testament,— 
vic. In one remarkable exception, in the Epistle of James, 
where the English version reads “nature,” the word in the 
original is not go, but yevécewc, — the course of nature, dv tpoxdv 
THC yevicewe. 

While the Hebrews, after long conflict between the wor- 
ship of foreign divinities and the worship of the one national 
God, had settled in fixed Jehovism,— belief in one God, to 
whom all powers are subordinate,— the Persians, with more 
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thoughtful observation, had come to believe in two conflict- 
ing powers,—a good and a bad, Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
The prophet Isaiah, who encountered this doctrine in Baby- 
lonia, impugns it in the chapter in which he recognizes the 
Messiahship of Cyrus with that terrible word, “I, the Lord, 
create evil.” 

But, notwithstanding this prophetic declaration, Persian 
dualism finds abundant utterance in the New Testament, and 
from Judaism has been transmitted to Christianity. Until 
quite recent time, the mischiefs of the natural world, as well 
as the sins of the moral, were ascribed to the devil. The 


author of the Theologia Germanica expressly affirms that 


material nature and the devil are the same. 

The devil no longer holds the undisputed place he once 
held in the creed of Christendom: he has become but a name 
to swear by; but our persistent personification of Nature as 
an independent agent — not wholly evil, indeed, but fruitful 
of much evil as well as good —bears witness of a dualism 
in our imagination, if not in our creed. Does that dualism 
in our imagination represent an ontological fact? Is Nature 
not only a personification of physical processes, but a personal 
agent ? 

The word is used in several distinct senses. It is used 
to signify quality or constitution, as when we describe the 
character of a plant or an animal. It is used to signify the 
aspect of that portion of the outward world which the eye 
takes in. It is used to signify an active power in the known 
universe of living, active being. St. Paul, in his first letter 
to the church at Corinth, writing about the propriety of 
women having the head covered in the assembly, asks them, 
“ Doth not nature [io] teach you?” 

Lucretius sings of the nature —z.e., the constitution and 
habits —of things. Cicero writes of the nature —ie., the 
character—of the gods. 

But Nature is also conceived as a person. 

A remarkable instance occurs in Shakespeare. King 
Lear’s passionate invocation is familiar : — 


“ Hear, Nature, hear! Dear Goddess, hear a father!” ra 
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Goethe writes: “We are surrounded by her [Nature], un- 
able to step out of her and unable to go farther into her. 
Unbidden and unwarned, she takes us up into her whirling 
dance, and whirls herself on with us, until we are exhausted 
and sink into her arms. ... We live in the midst of her, and 
are strangers to her. She converses with us continually. 
and never betrays her secret. We act upon her continually, 
and yet have no power over her. She lives altogether in 
her children; and the mother, where is she?” 

This language is not mere rhetorical personification, like, 
e.g., Sir Walter Raleigh’s personification of death,— “ O just, 
eloquent, and mighty Death!” —or Sir Philip Sidney’s per- 
sonification of sleep: — 

“Come, gentle Sleep!... 


Thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella's image see.” 


Shakespeare’s and Goethe’s language seems to mean some- 
thing more than rhetoric. It seems to imply belief in a per- 
sonal agent whose action is coextensive with the universe. 
Is there such a Being? 

I suppose the common opinion identifies Nature with God, 
and regards the word as a term intended to avoid the too 
familiar use of the sacred name. 

Pantheism, of course, referring all things to the one per- 
vading Power, precludes the possibility of any other agent, 
and does not hesitate to charge God with what is usually 
considered evil in the natural world. Spinoza explains and 
defends evil by saying, ‘There was in him [God] no lack 
of material for creating all things, from the highest to the 
lowest; or, rather, more properly speaking, because the laws 
of his nature were so ample that they sufficed to the produc- 
tion of all that could be conceived by an infinite intellect.” 

Writers on natural theology admit the existence of evil, 
partly as the necessary result of the limitations of finite be- 
ings, and partly as a necessary stimulus to human ingenuity, 
which is exercised to overcome evil. But, though this may 
explain and justify the evils incident to humanity, it will 
hardly justify the creation of noxious animals, like the scor- 
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pion, the cobra, the shark, the devil-fish, and others, which 
seem to embody a malicious purpose, and to conflict with the 
goodness and loving-kindness which we wish to associate 
with the idea of God. 

We have, then, this alternative: a God whose action in 
these creations affronts our conception of a God of love, or a 
personal agent who acts independently of Deity,— Nature. 
If, then, we accept the latter alternative, if we believe in 
Nature as a personal power, what do we find to be the charac- 
ter of that power? We are struck, I think, with the want 
of a moral principle in Nature. Its action has no regard to 
moral desert. It is morally neither good nor evil: it brings 
joys and it brings sorrows by a law of its own. 

“Denn unfiihlend 
Ist die Natur: 
Es leuchtet die Sonne 
Ueber Bos’ und Gute; 
Und dem Verbrecher 
Glinzen, wie dem Besten, 
Der Mond und die Sterne.” 
Goethe. 

Again, if we suppose Nature to be a person, we are met 
by the question, Whence that person? Is Nature a divine 
creation or an aboriginal being? Cudworth supposes her a 
creature of God. “Since,” says he, “neither all things are 
produced fortuitously or by the unguided mechanism of mat- 
ter, nor God himself may be reasonably thought to do all 
things immediately and miraculously, it may well be con- 
cluded that there is a Plastic Nature under him.” * 

“Under him,’—but, if Nature be a subject of God, then 
is God responsible for all that Nature is and produces; and 
the moral character of God is not relieved from the seeming 
reproach of hateful creations and untoward events. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose Nature to be an inde- 
pendent being, we constitute a dualism which, though prac- 
tically maintained by believers in a devil and demoniacal 
agency, affronts the philosophic sense, which craves unity in 
the origin of the All of being. . 


——$ 


*Cudworth’s Intellectual System, Book I., cap. 3. oa 


mi. 
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Or shall we seek that unity in the “Aboriginal Will” of 
Jacob Boehme’s doctrine, the dark background which under- 
lies even Godhead,— the fons Deitatis ? 

These are insoluble questions. We are thrown back at 
last on the alternative of a God who, according to Isaiah, 
creates evil as well as good, or a dualism in which God and 
Nature are independent constituents. 

But, whether or not we believe in a personal Nature, we 
have to concede a vast amount of evil, which one relucts to 
consider as the action of Deity, as willed by a God of love; 
and, if not willed, then not properly attributable to God; 
and, if not attributable to God, then not properly a thing 
from which we should pray to be delivered. We do instinc- 
tively so pray in our moments of suffering ; but, in our sanest 
mood, we must see that the only evil from which we can rea- 
sonably pray to be delivered is moral evil, as the only good 
which we can rightly pray for is moral good. Our relation 
to God is purely a moral relation. So we are to interpret 
the clause in the Lord’s Prayer which the common version 
renders * Deliver us from evil.” It should be, I think, from 
the evil One, azd rov xovnpov. At any rate, the context shows 
that it is moral evil from which deliverance is prayed. 


Freperic H. HEepeu. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


- So knocks Fate at the door! are the words which Beethoven 
is said to have spoken, when he struck with his own hand 
the first two bars of his great Fifth Symphony. It was my 
good fortune to hear this composition the first time it was 
performed in Boston, with the delightful introductory ad- 
dress by Mr. S. A. Eliot, about forty-five years ago; and 
again (in rehearsal) the last time, a few weeks back. In the 
interval I have many times heard that strain, delivered tim- 
idly, melodiously, hesitatingly, brilliantly, as the case might 
be; and it was with a certain shock of recognition that I 
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caught then the imperious and almost angry emphasis with 
which that superb array of instruments announced the phrase. 
Mr. Gericke, I said to myself, is right. That is what Beetho- 
ven meant. 

The next day there befell a certain thing, which appeared 
to throw light upon that same phrase from another quarter ; 
and to help show how the life-problem, which is set in the 
soul’s direct touch with the Fate that stands at the door 
and knocks,— that great unsounded mystery which we call 
Nature,— must be met by every man, not in the way of 
rationalizing speculation, but in the way of living experience. 

It is not the mind of the present editor that any topic, or 
query, shall be offered in these pages, as in the foregoing 
article, without at least an attempt made in good faith to 
meet it,— not, in this case, by way of reply, or even discus- 
sion, of a single point raised by the venerated and accom- 
plished writer, from whom such thoughts come as with the 
seal of a sort of confession, and as the mellow fruitage of more 
than sixty years’ public service, of rare consecration and sin- 
gle-mindedness, in the interest of the profoundest truth; but 
only that the view here hinted from a single direction may 


be expanded and deepened, to other minds, by the suggestion” 


simply of a change in the point from which so vast and intri- 
cate a problem may be regarded. 

For Nature as a general problem — more especially, Nature 
in those hostile or malign aspects in which it is so often com- 
pelled upon our thought —remains the same blank and in- 
soluble mystery that it has been since the beginning. It 
does not appear that either our Science of Nature, which has 
grown to be so rich, so wonderful, so fruitful in practical re- 
sults, or our speculative Philosophy of Nature, which attempts 
to take all this in and explain it by symmetric theory, has 


ever advanced any man a single inch towards that mental 


peace and composure which is the only true solution of our 
life-problem. The one simply expands into a gorgeous and 
complex Cosmography, which is, indeed, one of our chief 
intellectual delights, but lies all outside the realm of personal 


experience, where, if anywhere, that peace is to be found; _ 
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while the other is at best a plausible theodicy, or formulated 
optimism, held with a more or less wavering hold in theory, 
but in practice of not the slightest spiritual service, unless 
well held in hand by a mind that has already found its peace, 
or won it, in personal touch or wrestle with what we may 
call a transcendental fact of its own life’s experience. And 
what we mean by this phrase we shall see by and by. 

Moreover, while it is probable —nay, certain—that no 
one soul, from the beginning, ever found its peace, joy, 
strength, salvation (whatever name we give it), by way 
either of natural science or of speculative philosophy, it is 
at the same time true that hundreds of millions of souls have 
found it, and are actually finding it every day, in the exceed- 
ingly plain and unpretending way of real life, which by the 
postulates of either physical or speculative science ought to 
be a blank impossibility. It might, indeed, be more strictly 
accurate to speak of “hundreds of millions” of daily acts of 
reconciliation than of so many truly reconciled lives; since 
religion is at all events a vital process, not a statical condi- 
tion. But, if one will take the trouble to think of it, he will 
see that these lives, in the sense we mean, are by any reck- 
oning we will prodigiously numerous. Nothing is, in fact, a 
more touching thing in real life than the serious acceptance, 
without question or protest, of the most adverse conditions 
of life among the suffering and lowly. No prejudice is at 
once more shallow and more cruel than that which regards 
religion, in this humblest and noblest sense, as somehow a 
perquisite of ‘the elect”; all the worse if these are held, in 
any special way, to mean the educated and the refined. The 
faith which it implies may be grasped only a point at a time, 
very likely only for a moment at a time; for it is a process 
that must be as incessantly renewed as leaves upon a grow- 
ing tree. That is the way of faith; and there is salvation in 
none other. The method of it makes the most interesting 
and the most fundamental of all investigations of religious 
psychology. 

In order to see more clearly what we mean by a “ transcen- 
dental fact” of personal experience, we will take up one not 
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rare and recondite, but so common that most persons have 
encountered it more than once, and all of us have got — 
knowingly or not —to meet it, sooner or later, face to face. 
Our purpose, then, shall be not simply to know it when we 
see it, but to look at it so closely as to find out what is in it, 
seen through and through. 

A busy man (let us then suppose), in his ordinary health, 
so far as all known tests go, is contentedly nearing the end 
of his week’s work, fairly satisfied with what he has done, 
and ready, but not nervously anxious, for the next task in 
hand. Suddenly, as he begins to lay by his tools, a cold 
touch, as of a finger of ice; a chill, that the glow of fire will 
not mitigate; a fast-increasing shiver, which yields to no en- 
folding comfort; then a shudder and a great trembling, which 
throws him upon his bed doubled up in distress, turned 
inside-out with physical self-loathing, each corporal agent 
seeming in his little state in hot rebellion against the lords 
of life; and in half an hour this busy and cheerful person, 
who stood alike ready for an invitation to dine or an after- 
noon walk, knows that he has got, with what heart he may, 
to face a week or a month of ignoble miseries, with possible 
relays of sharp pain,— with the chance that by the end of 
another week or month, by skill of tending, humiliating per- 
sonal cares, and favoring conditions, that same blind, pitiless 
Force may let him back to his task with lame hands and halt- 
ing upon his thigh; or, failing these, may just as unconcern- 
edly deliver him to his burial. Meantime, he lies helpless 
and waits the event. So knocks Fate at the door! 

This, as we have said, is no peculiar and rare experience, 
but an exceedingly common one, of daily and even hourly 
occurrence. Still, coming as it did, it has touched him on a 
new spot, and has sharpened his apprehension to a new set 
of relations in which he finds himself placed to the universal 
laws of life. When we speak of it, among other facts of his 
experience, as a “transcendental” fact of his life, it is not 
that, as a bit of human history, it is less familiar than the 
others; not that it is less easily traceable among the se-— 
quences of cause and effect; but that, more definitely than _ 
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the rest, it puts the point of individual experience in touch 
with the more obscure and general laws of our being; it ap- 
peals in a different way and (so to speak) under a higher 
authority to his own consciousness of what he does or is. 

Naturally, he is desirous to find out all he can about it, 
looking at it from outside, or with other people’s eyes. 
Thus, for example, his scientific adviser will probably qual- 
ify the experience by some euphonious Greek term — pneu- 
monia, or whatever it may be — which stands to the initiated 
for a certain group and sequence of morbid symptoms, and 
so is convenient for classifying, defining, or practical hand- 
ling of them, without hinting a word of their meaning or 
value as an element in his conscious life. The smooth- 
tongued idealist, who affects by fine-woven theory to fit it 
in with some optimistic scheme of things only half real or 
believable to himself, is in yet worse plight than the other 
when he has to face a state of mind to which a fever is after 
all just a fever, a simoom a simoom, and a blizzard a bliz- 
zard,—all of them deadly and irreconcilable enemies to the 
plausible theory of life which to that state of mind has as 
yet no sense or reality. The moral process must go before, 
to make the mental one intelligible: first be reconciled, then 
come and offer thy gift. For all the help that is offered him 
so far, the seeker must go forth alone upon his solitary 
quest. He has come, in his soul’s pilgrimage, to his ford 
Jabbok, and there he must extort, if he can, a blessing from 
the very Phantom with which he has wrestled until the 
breaking of the day. 

When he has come to that point, he finds that the first 
shock of the experience is something like this: he has be- 
come suddenly aware (perhaps really for the first time in 
his life) that over against this orderly system of things — in 
which he has his daily being, in which his accepted theories 
have taught him that science and skill have made men 
masters of their destiny —there stands an Adversary, still 
as Death, swift as Light, strong as Fate: he has, as it were, 
caught a moment’s sight of this Adversary vanishing form- 
less like a dream, and seen the glint of the sword that had 
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so nearly touched his own life while it as suddenly with- 
drew into the enveloping darkness. Henceforth he knows 
that it is the one problem of the higher life with him, how 
to contend victoriously in the spirit against the Adversary 
that is sure, sooner or later, to foil and overthrow all 
strength that rests on flesh or mind or will. To win that 
one victory must be his main life-purpose now; and the 
winning of it is the attainment of what we call by those 
great words “atonement,” “reconciliation,” and “salvation.” 

For not only there are griefs and pains and final oyer- 
throw in every human life, incessantly calling for a renewal 
of this reconciling process, but the experience is as old and 
as wide as the life of humanity itself; All men from the 
beginning have had this Vision, out of the great darkness 
menacing their ignorance, their helplessness, and their fear. 
Always there has been hinted to the bewildered thought 
some terrifying form of dualism, in which the Adversary is 
personified as a Power hostile to that realm of order and 
light in which our life is cast: as the jealous Ahriman of 
the Persians, adopted as Satan into the mythology of Jew 
and Christian; as the gloomy Tsarnebog, “black god” of 
the heathen Bulgars, that went into the dark terror of medi- 
eval heresy ; as the mighty Mumbo-Jumbo, that gives shape 
to the most abject forms of savage superstition now. The 
experience is human and universal. The name it takes is 
merely the symbol of the one great dread. 

Thinking on it a little further, he will not be content to 
stay in these abject levels of gross terror. He will remem- 
ber, first, that “the Shadow feared of man” is, after all, a 
part of the same system of nature amidst which long gener- 
ations of men have found possible not only life, but with it 
reconciliation and peace, prosperity, contentment, and joy. 
And then he will call to mind what in its literal sense is the 
meaning of the name “ Nature,” — the great encompassing, 
enshrouding mystery: the Divine Mother, whosé face indeed 
is always hidden,—as in that statue at Sais which bore the 
legend, “No mortal hath my veil uplifted,” — yet whose 


motherly heart all men have seemed to feel somehow beat- y 
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ing against their own. The name by which we know the 
great mystery is NaruRA,— she that shall bring to the birth. 
And in that phrase he finds not blind mystery only, but a 
certain suggestion of comfort and hope. Nay, under the 
spell of this gracious interpretation, he is led still farther on, 
so as to give voice even to the very experiences of life that 
had first roused his abject terror, in some such way as this, 
speaking the kindly heart of the Universal Mother : — 

“My poor child, thou hast sinned. Passion and desire 
were too strong. The flesh was weak, and that has felt the 
necessary scourge. But the stroke is for discipline, not for 
vengeance: only be thou wise, and heed its meaning. Go in 
peace, having suffered the pain and smart; and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing happen unto thee.” 

Or else the Voice will say: ‘My dear child, how small 
was the mieasure of strength bestowed on thee, and how 
narrow thy opportunity, and how light the task that I re- 
quired of thee! And yet thou wouldst needs attempt some 
great thing, and overspend thy strength, and risk the great 
end of life, to win a proud name, or heap up large treas- 
ure, or put forth a power not thy own upon the lives of 
other men. Thou didst not know how easy was my yoke, 
and my burden how light. But, behold! thy strength is 
taken wholly from thee, and thou art become as a little 
babe. Yet it shall be given back to thee for a season, this 
once; and then do thou remember to work wisely while the 
day lasteth, knowing that the night cometh, when no man 
can work.” 

And again the Voice speaks, tenderly and gravely: “Come 
back, my child, to the Everlasting Arms. Thou art weary 
and spent. Thy little day is past. What thou hast done 
in it wisely and well shall go into the great treasure of the 
world’s life for which thou hast labored: that is thy reward. 
What thou hast wrought in it of waste and wrong is for- 
evermore a shame and loss: that.is thy judgment. But now 
thou must pass through the deep water, and leave all that 
life behind, that thou mayest enter upon the eternal life, 
where is peace which passeth understanding, and where the 
weary be at rest.” 
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Now it will be observed that the process which has 
brought about this soothing and comforting interpretation 
of the dread mystery is what has actually come to pass in the 
generations of the world’s religious life. In particular, with 
all its fulness of meaning, it is the ripe fruit of what we call 
spiritual Christianity. It has been effected by no intellect- 
ual or logical play whatever. It has been wrought out by 
the patient effort to meet and vanquish, one by one, the 
pains and fears that beset the actual courses of men’s daily 
and common life. It expresses itself frankly in the lan- 
guage not of critical opinion, but of emotion and of symbol. 
Attempt to formulate it in doctrine, ever so simply, and it 
is instantly caught up by the busy understanding and rent 
to shreds, which then become either castaway rags or else 
the badges of division and debate,—never a living vesture 
for the soul. The life and efficiency of the process depend 
on its remaining fundamentally religious,— not critical, not 
philosophical. It begins with the conscious beating of the 
human heart against the universal Heart. It springs from 
what we may call the appeal in our common nature to the 
motherly element in the life of Nature. So far as our timid 
theology has dared to recognize it, it has been found in the 
blind, passionate demand for the coequal divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, which in the Christian formulary represents 
that interpenetrating universal life. The hard Hebraic 
piety caught for once a flavor of its tenderness from afar, 
when it said that, “as a father pitieth his children, so Je- 
hovah pitieth them that fear him.” But the rationalizing 
intellect and the masculine domination tend continually to 
prevail against the brooding emotion and the submissive 
will. Conscience, too, asserts the independent vigor of the 
ethical sense, with its recognition of a sovereign supreme 
Authority. What is purely passive and feminine in the 
early germinating of the religious life is taken up more and 
more into the wider circles of thought and life. And, with 
this larger mental grasp and more vigorous ethical sense, we 


find the soul at length fully emancipated from the ancient — 


terror; and, in place of the austere and sombre Fate to 
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whose stroke he listened at the beginning, the grown man 
hears the voice of a Father, saying to him, Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock ! 

In short, the conquest of Nature, or the solution of its 
darker problems, taken in this sense, is in no way a scien- 
tific or a speculative process, but purely a religious one. It 
may, to be sure, be helped or hindered by the gain in accu- 
rate knowledge, or by the general conceptions men hold 
respecting the universal life. But, by the actual evidence 
we find in religious history, it is extraordinarily little de- 
pendent on anything of the kind. Ignorance the most gross 
and blinding, doctrine so appalling that, if really believed, it 
would needs drive the dullest into a frenzy of uncontrolla- 
ble terror, does not in point of fact seem in the least to shut 
out the unquestioning believer from the serenest religious 
peace. A hint of question, of doubt, will, it is true, wake to 
a great passion the horror of that ghastly fear; “ and fear 
hath torment,” wherefore it is needful that it be banished 
by any method that can be had of rational conviction. Still, 
first and last, the fundamental thing to be had in mind is 
this: that while, scientifically, the problem of Nature, or the 
universal life, is not even thinkable, and while speculatively 
it is and must ever remain absolutely unsolvable, yet prac- 
tically it both can be and continually is perfectly solved in 
the experience of the religious life. 

One brief word in conclusion. A chief perplexity of our 
religious thought at the present day comes from the confus- 
ing together of three things, which in their nature and use 
are really quite distinct: our Science, our Philosophy, and 
our Religion. Each in its way is true, but they are true in 
very different ways. It is the business of Science to inves- 
tigate all that can be found out about the things that make 
up the known world,— their orderly arrangement, succes- 
sion, and so on,— especially what will be of any practical 
use to us. It is the business of Philosophy to find out, if it 
can, the original source of these things, and what they are 
in themselves apart from the forms in which they appear to 
us; or, in default of that, to set them in intelligent order 
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and trace out the laws of thought by which we grasp them. 
It is the business of Religion — intellectually regarded, and 
assuming that reconciled life of the spirit in which it essen- 
tially consists — just to take the best symbol it can get of 
those forces, spiritual, moral, and vital, which make or mar 
the higher life of man; and to use it in the best way we can 
to cultivate the affection, to build up the character, to guide 
the conduct, to regenerate the soul. 

In these high matters objective truth, saving only the 
priceless truth of human experience, is outside our province 
as it is certainly beyond our reach. ‘ We teach the wisdom 
of God in a mystery,” says St. Paul. Whatis wisdom? It 
is practical knowledge, not speculative, not dogmatic, not 
theoretical. What is a mystery? As the word is here used, 
it is the symbolic expression of a truth. We must take the 
symbol that comes nearest home to us. In the Greek mys- 
teries, which Paul doubtless had in mind, the person to be 
initiated was first blindfolded,— very much as the Lord 
treats us now, when we would look too deeply into the 
secrets of his power :— 


“One soft hand blinds our eyes ; 
The other leads us safe and slow, O love of God most wise!” 


As to the truth of fact behind the mystery, there is not the 
least likelihood that we shall ever, in this life, know more 
about it than we do now. We see at least this: that there 
are intelligence and force and hosts of unseen influences, 
always and everywhere present, which, if we were poets, it 
would be easy to clothe with form, and call them Angels, 
and show how, as in Jacob’s vision, they are continually 
ascending and descending between us and God. 

We do not know anything about it.’ But this at least it 
is borne in upon us to take note of: that our life is apt 


enough to be sordid, dull, and sorrowful; and that any — 


view of it which clothes it but for a moment, in one of our 
better moods, with living glory, is a strength and a help to 
our frail humanity. 
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CHANNING AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Channing was not a social reformer in the ordinary sense 
of the term. He looked on the world from the_ religious 
stand-point. He measured the actual by the ideal. His 
views as to the social problems were determined by his gen- 
eral philosophy. The seminal principle of religion he de- 
clared to be the aspiration towards that ideal which we 
express by the word perfection. “ Religion,” he said, “is 
not an exclusive impulse. It does not grow from an emo- 
tion that is centred wholly upon God, and seeks no other 
object. It springs from the same desire for whatever is 
more perfect than our own nature and our present life, 
which has impelled man towards all his great spiritual acqui- 
sitions and to all great improvements of society.” * The 
history of the development of this impulse towards perfec- 
tion, of the forms it has assumed, of the objects to which it 
has gone out, of the intellectual conditions under which it 
has worked, constitutes the main moral and ideal signifi- 
cance of the history of humanity. 

The leading question in regard to any religion is, What 
is its ideal? What does it aim at? Under what form does 
the perfect appear to it? Another question, only second 
in importance, is, How does it expect that the ideal shall be 
accomplished? This is second in importance, because, what- 
ever the method of accomplishment, the ideal itself cannot 
fail to be ennobling and quickening, cannot fail of itself 
to shape more or less the lives of those who aspire to it. 
Who can deny the power of the Christian ideal upon men 
and upon society? Who can deny that it has softened and 
beautified and enriched in many ways the life of humanity, 
though it was only to be brought to pass in any perfection 
by a miraculous reappearance of the Son of Man? Blessed, 
indeed, were those early disciples on whom the light and 
the glory of ‘a reign of perfect justice and brotherhood 
shone, in the vision and prophetic assurance of their Master! 
They could scarce forbear to use their possessions and order 


* The Perfect Life, p. 5. 
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their lives so as to anticipate the love and joy and common 
life of the reign that was soon to be ushered in, but they 
never thought that they were to create the kingdom of 
heaven. Such a thought would have savored of impiety. 
Why should they attempt to execute a justice that only 
Omniscience could conceive and only Omnipotence could 
carry into effect? 

Such a general historical view explains the blessing which 
Christianity has been to the world, and yet why the blessing 
has not been tenfold more. In a word, while the ideal of 
Christianity —namely, the kingdom of heaven —is essen- 
tially unalterable, and has never been without blessing, the 
method of accomplishing the ideal that has been trusted in 
is a mistaken one. Jesus has not come again to establish 
his kingdom of heaven, as he seems to have thought he 
should; nor is it likely that he ever will. The root of the 
mistake lies, of course, in the ancient conception of Deity. 
It was supposed that he might interfere at pleasure in the 
phenomena of the world, and that he might be moved by 
men’s prayers to execute judgment on corrupt men or a 
corrupt society. If one gives up this view, it is not neces- 
sarily on grounds of atheism. It does not mean that all 
connection with the Divine is severed, or that man becomes 
a mere wave tossed on no deep, or light and heat fed by no 
central fires. The conscience of man defines the ideal of 
man, which may grow, but does not radically change. The 
conscience of the prophets of humanity defines the ideal of 
humanity, which too in the line of our historic evolution, 
though it may have grown, has not radically changed, and, 
though it may grow further, will not radically change, and 
to which the pure-minded feel called with a power which 
they would not, if they could, disown. There is guidance 
for man and for society in the law of action prescribed and 
consecrated by these ideals. There is connection with the 
Highest. There is a lifting of ourselves above ourselves 
and into the region of those upper currents that lead out to 
an infinite sea. The change of method is simply that what 


a miraculously interfering Deity was expected to do for — 
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humanity, humanity must make up its mind to do for 
itself. This doing is that to which it is called. It is the 
work laid upon it, laid upon it in and by the nature of 
things, and in the doing of which it works with the nature 
of things, works with the moving wind and the rushing 
tides, with ascending fires and the aspiring heat of universal 
nature; yes, with that deep purpose, within us and yet 
hurrying by us, if we do not heed it, union with which 
alone is life and immortality. 

Dr. Channing would not, it is likely, have recognized the 
issue -as here presented, or felt the full burden that must 
come upon any one who does. Issues are often hidden, and 
one may be going in the new current without knowing it. 
It was a part of his traditional faith that the wrongs of this 
world would be righted in another, that God had worked 
miracles and would again, that he answers prayer, and will 
establish his kingdom substantially as Jesus and the Church 
have expected. Channing was by no means a complete 
rationalist. But he uttered, for all that, just the method 
which the religion of the future must take. He had that 
fundamental view of man and his capacities which all ethics 
that aspires to be religion must presuppose. This view is 
that man is not only a creature, but a creator. He is 
moulded not merely by his environment, by heredity, or 
what he has been, but by himself, in obedience to an idea 
which perhaps never has been and is nowhere now realized. 
There is no kind of physical necessity about this idea: we 
have to choose it, and so man is free. Indeed, freedom and 
creative power are the same thing; and this it is that con- 
stitutes the dignity of man, and makes him a sacred being. 

This creative dignity and mission belong to society as 
well as to the individual. ‘ Bodily and mental forces,” says 
Channing, “can be measured, but not the forces of the soul; 
nor can the results of increased mental energy be foretold. 
Such a community [as he has been describing] will tread 
down obstacles now deemed invincible, and turn them into 
helps. The inward moulds the outward. The power of 
a people lies in its mind; and this mind, if fortified and 
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enlarged, will bring external things into harmony with itself. 
It will create a new world around it, corresponding to itself.” 
I take this passage from the lecture “On the Elevation of 
the Laboring Classes,” than which there are few things more 
stirring in the whole literature of social reform. ‘Think for 
a moment what the result might be if religion should come 
to mean creating such a new world, if the unnumbered 
prayers for the kingdom of God going up from the human 
heart were turned into prayers to men themselves, and they 
were summoned to create that kingdom which still, so far 
as this world is concerned, hangs in the air! I know it is 
said that prayer leads to deeds, but we do not pray at all 
to another for what we can do ourselves. There may be 
blessings beyond our control. 


“ We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire which in the heart resides. 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides.” 


But prayer for the accomplishment of justice in the world, 
prayer for the elevation of the poor and oppressed, prayer 
for that which Christianity pictures under “the kingdom of 
heaven,’ —this should be to ourselves, and not to God. It 
is, in truth, a kind of pessimism, a kind of atheism, to say 
there are any necessary limitations, any “cannot” of human 
power in this direction. 

It may seem strange to have to point out to this age of 
the world wants which the Christian gospel eighteen cen- 
turies ago was intended to meet. Not many, indeed, would 
take refuge behind Jesus’ saying, that “the poor we have 
always with us,” though the Catholic Vicar-General of Bos- 
ton said some years ago* that, if there were no poor, it 
might be impossible for some rich men to enter into heayen, 
and hence it would not be wise to seek the total abolition 
of poverty, even if such a Utopian project were feasible. 
But I will take no possibly unfair advantage, and am ready 
and glad to recognize the distinct humane advances made 
by Christianity, and by no other branch of the Church so 


* At the second annual meeting of the Associated Charities, Noy. 11, 1880. 
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nobly as by the Catholic, upon the habits of the old Roman 
and Greek civilization, in the treatment of the poor and 
sick and unfortunate of every kind. I have no sympathy 
with any bigotry of radicalism that would ignore this fact. 
But suppose one says that “the great features of society are 
still hard and selfish” ;* that true religion “is so at war 
with the present condition of society that it can hardly be 
spoken and acted out without giving great offence”; } that 
“a new comprehension of the end and dignity of a human 
being is to remodel social institutions and manners,” and 
“our present low civilization cannot last forever”; + that, 
“alarming as the truth is, it should be told,— that outward 
institutions cannot now secure us”;§ that “important 
changes must take place in the state of the Jaboring classes, 
—they must share more largely in the fruits of their toil 
and in means of improvement, ” || — suppose one utters such 
sentiments: can one expect that the Christian world will 
listen to him with much favor? Will he not likely be 
regarded as an alarmist, if nothing worse? Yet these are 
the very words of Dr. Channing. 

It must be admitted that, with all its tender thought and 
eare for the poor and suffering, Christianity has done little 
towards drying up the sources of poverty and misery. But 
the note of the new time is that, frankly recognizing that 
poverty and its consequences are evils not atoned for by 
their existence in the Providential order, or the fact that 
they are the occasion of blessings to the more favored, or 
that there are other evils in comparison with which they are 
next to nothing, society deliberately attempts to remove 
them, to improve on the “Providential order,” so called, 
to make our charity and pity unnecessary, and to open a 
way to a realization on the part of all classes of the higher 
intellectual and moral goods of life. The Christian gospel 
has promises for the poor,—it was a message to the de- 
pressed of every sort; but is it not almost criminal to take 


*Channing’s Works, p. 601. (American Unitarian Association Edition.) 
; Life, p. 507. (American Unitarian Association Edition.) 
¢ lbid., p. 515. § Works, p. 56, || Life, p. 518. 
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this as an excuse for poverty, as any kind of an apology for 
the distinctly undivine order of things in which poverty, to 
any extent, exists? 

Let not Channing be understood as a “leveller,” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, though I am afraid there is a 
good deal of “cant” about this use of it. He says, indeed, 
“T am a leveller; but I would accomplish my object by 
elevating the low, by raising from a degrading indigence 
and brutal ignorance the laboring multitude.” * He allows 
that some inequalities of condition are natural and neces- 
sary.| He even idealizes, sometimes, as to the possibilities 
of the poor, in and notwithstanding their poverty. But, in 
general, he is distinct as to its evil influences; and at one 
time he enumerates them at length. He says that poverty 
tends to impair self-respect, to hinder intellectual growth, 
to hurt family life, to make the poor envious and discon- 
tented, and that it leads to intemperance.t In one or two 
passages, the ills of the present order of things are vividly 
portrayed : — 


We are accustomed to speak of the improvement of society; but 
its progress has been attended with one disastrous circumstance, which 
at times almost makes us doubt whether the good has not been too 
dearly bought. I refer to the fact that the elevation of one part of the 
community has been accompanied with the depression of another. So- 
ciety has not gone forward, as a whole. By the side of splendid dwell- 
ings you descry the abodes of squalid poverty ; and within the city walls, 
which enclose the educated and the refined, you may meet a half- 
civilized horde, given up to deeper degradation than the inhabitants of 
the wilderness.§ 

It is the unhappiness of most large cities that, instead of this union 
and sympathy, they consist of different ranks so widely separated as, 
indeed, to form different communities. In most large cities there may 
be said to be two nations, understanding as little of one another, having 
as little intercourse, as if they lived in different lands. || 


Dr. Channing distinctly recognized the fact that, under 
the present system of industry, the intellect of the laborer 
is “oppressed by drudging toil and urgent necessities of the 


* Life, p. 509. + Works, p. 54. + Ibid., pp. 75-78. 
§ Ibid., p. 91. || Tbid., p, 579. 
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animal nature.” * He spoke of the dreariness of factory 
life, in which a person’s “ employment is made up of a con- 
stant repetition of movements which require little thought,” t 
and said, with reference to the much boasted principle of 
the division of labor, that “by confining the mind to an un- 
ceasing round of petty operations it tends to break it into 
littleness; and hence we possess improved fabrics, but de- 
teriorated men.” t 

Let not the end of such considerations be ‘called purely 
“material,” over against which are to be set the spiritual 
aims of religion. This is a false antithesis. Material goods 
prepare the way to spiritual. Some freedom from material 
cares is necessary, that the powers of the spirit may unfold. 
“To me,” says Channing, “the matter of complaint is, not 
that the laboring class want physical comforts,— though I 
wish these to be earned by fewer hours of labor,— but that 
they live only for their physical nature; ... that labor is a 
badge of inferiority; that wealth forms a caste; that the 
multitudes are cut off from communications which would 
improve intellect, taste, and manners.” § It is the “ degra- 
dation of mind and heart” too naturally going along with 
material degradation that most stirs his soul; and, while he 
pronounces “the means of comfort, of health, of neatness 
in food and apparel, and ‘pf occasional retirement and lei- 
sure” || good in themselves, still more are they so, in his 
estimation, as means of the self-culture for which he so 
grandly pleads. The ends of life are spiritual. The ends 
of every man’s life are spiritual,—not only of the artist or 
the poet or the philosopher, but of him or her who plies a 
loom, or digs in a mine, or toils in the kitchen or the street. 
So one be a man, one’s ends are those of a man; and it is 
for the community to see that those ends are in some meas- 
ure realized. 

What makes the theme one of gravity, and not for curi- 
ous discussion merely, the working classes have been rising 


* The Perfect Life, p. 203. + Life, p. 491. + Works, p. 179. § Life, p, 514. 
|| Works, p. 21; cf. Life, p. 488, beginning, “A comfortable existence is, indeed, 
very important to the purpose of life,” etc. 
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to a consciousness of these higher ends of their being them- 
selves.* Dr. Channing had a profound and spiritual inter- 
pretation of some of the great movements of modern history. 
“T see ...in the revolutionary spirit of our times,” he said, 
“the promise of a freer and higher action of the human 
mind,— the pledge of a state of society more fit to perfect 
human beings. I regard the present state of the world in 
this moral light altogether.” + Again, ‘‘ Men are now moved, 
not merely by physical wants and sufferings, but by ideas, 
by principles, by the conception of a better state of society, 
under which the rights of human nature will be recognized, 
and greater justice be done to the mind in all classes of the 
community.” t “The idea of human rights,” he declares, 
“can never be stifled again.” § It is this popular sentiment 
of human rights that conquered in the French Revolution, 
that has been spreading over Europe ever since, that is the 
secret of that vast, ill-defined, yet deep-seated movement for 
liberty in Russia, called Nihilism, that is a part of the very 
genius of our own institutions, and is too great to be put 
down by clever writers and philosophers who protest that 
man has no natural rights, and that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a hasty statement of principles to which 
scholars can no longer assent,||— it is this popular sentiment 
that makes the significant fact in modern society and poli- 
tics, and that will and ought to have its course. 

Channing saw in an ill-defined way the trouble which the 
social question might give us in the future. He’says, “One 
thing seems plain, that there is no tendency in our present 
institutions and habits to bring relief. On the contrary, 
rich and poor seem to be more and more oppressed with 
incessant toil, exhausting forethought, anxious struggles, 
feverish competition.” {| “Barther, he allows the necessity of 
revolutions in the past. He remarks of the process through 
which the Old World was passing in his time that “the 
strange illusion that a man, because he wears a garter or a 


*Of. Bluntschii, Politik, pp. 285, 387. t The Perfect Life, p. 257. 
¢ [bid., p. 258, § Life, p. 518 ; cf. p. 568. 
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riband, or was born to a title, belongs to another race, is 
fading away; and society must pass through a series of revo- 
lutions, silent or bloody, until a more natural order takes 
place of distinctions which grew originally out of force.” * 
Again: “Unfortunate as it may be, the people have begun 
to think, to ask reasons for what they do and suffer and 
believe, and to call the past to account. Old spells are 
broken, old reliances gone... . Allowing it to be best that 
society should rest on the depression of the multitude, the 
multitude will no longer be quiet when they are trodden 
under foot”; and so he adds: “Outward institutions can- 
not now secure us. Mightier powers than institutions have 
come into play among us,—the judgment, the opinions, 
the feelings of the many; and all hopes of stability which 
do not rest on the progress of the many must perish.” + 
Trouble seemed ahead to Channing in 1835. He wrote in 
that year, “The cry is, ‘Property is insecure, law a rope of 
sand, and the mob sovereign.’ The actual, present evil,— the 
evil of that worship of property which stifles all the nobler 
sentiments and makes men property,— this nobody sees: the 
appearances of approaching convulsions of property,— these 
shake the nerves of men, who are willing that our moral 
evils should be perpetuated to the end of time, provided 
their treasures be untouched. I have no fear of revolu- 
tions. We have conservative principles enough at work 
here. What exists troubles me more than what is to 
come.” { Now, when there is much more reason for appre- 
hension than in Channing’s time, we can imagine what he 
would say. 

Yet Channing did not despair of a peaceful solution of the 
problem. There were, indeed, discouraging things. “ How 
few,” he laments, “ understand that to raise the depressed 
by a wise culture to the dignity of men is the highest end 
of the social state!” § The highest social art he declared to 
be yet in its infancy. “Great minds have nowhere sol- 
emnly, earnestly, undertaken to resolve the problem, how the 
multitudes of men may be elevated. The time is to come.” || 


* Works, p. 55. + [bid., p. 56. + Life, p. 509. 
§ Works, p. 36. || [bid., p. 57. 
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He spoke at times with severity. For example: “ The want 

of faith in improvement... is the darkest symptom. Much 

of this, I am sorry to say, is to be found here, but chiefly 
among what are called the ‘better classes. These are 

always selfishly timid, and never originate improvements 

worthy of the name.”* None the less is he hopeful. ‘How 

our present civilization,” he wrote at the conclusion of the 

second lecture on the Elevation of the Laboring Classes, ‘is 

to be supplanted, I know not. I hope, however, that it is 

not doomed, like the old Roman civilization, to be quenched 

in blood. I trust that the works of ages are not to be laid 

low by violence, rapine, and the all-devouring sword. I 

trust that the existing social state contains in its bosom 

something better than it has yet unfolded. I trust that a 

brighter future is to come, not from the desolation, but from. 
gradual, meliorating changes of the present.” | Again, “ No 

man has seized the grand peculiarity of the present age who, 
does not see in it the means and material of a vast and 

beneficent social change.” ¢ He had, as every prophet must 

have, a faith in the possible. To him, “the signs of the. 
times pointed to a great approaching modification of society. 

... The present selfish, dissocial system must give way.” § 

“A mighty revolution,” started by Christianity, he says, “is 

not to stop until new ties shall have taken the place of those 

which have hitherto in the main connected the human 

race.” || “A better day is coming,” he exclaims.’ “The 

kingdom of heaven is at hand. A purer Christianity, how- 

ever slowly, is to take the place of that which bears but its 

name.” 

How hard was it to bear the charge of “romantic expecta- 
tions” brought against him! How he retorted (if we may 
use such a word of Dr. Channing) by castigating “ that frigid 
tameness of mind, too common in Christian teaching, which 
confounds the actual and the possible; which cannot burst 
the shackles of custom ; which never kindles at the thought 
of great improvements of human nature; which is satisfied 


* Life, p. 519. + Works, p. 66. + Ibid., p. 583. 
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if religion receive an outward respect, and never dreams of 
enthroning it in men’s souls”! * How he protests against 
calling any evil remediless, saying that, if we decline the 
work, “ we must suffer, and ought to suffer. Society ought 
to be troubled, to be shaken, yea, convulsed, until its solemn 
debt to the poor and ignorant is paid.” | Hear him in reply 
to those who pointed to the horrors of the French Revolution: 
“But when I hear that Revolution quoted to frighten us 
from reform, to show us the danger of lifting up the de- 
pressed and ignorant mass, I must ask whence it came. The 
answer is that it came from the intolerable weight of mis- 
government and tyranny, from the utter want of culture 
among the mass of the people, and from a corruption of the 
great too deep to be purged away, save by destruction.” 
And so he adds: “The mass must not be kept down through 
a vague dread of revolutions. A social order requiring such 
a sacrifice would be too dearly bought.” Channing held 
that the divine purpose could not be that the majority of men 
should wear out their life in drudgery and unimproving toil 
for the benefit of a few. When he was told that the purpose 
of the Creator must be learned not from theory, but from fact, 
and that the plain fact is that the order and prosperity of 
society require from the multitude the action of their hands, 
and not the improvement of their minds, he boldly questioned 
whether that order and prosperity can be sanctioned by the 
Creator, and added, “ Were I, on visiting a strange country, 
to see the vast majority of the people maimed, crippled, and 
bereft of sight, and were I told that social order required this 
mutilation, I should say, Perish this order!” § 

Accordingly, nothing was more offensive to Dr. Channing 
than “the wisdom which scoffs at all attempts to improve 
society.” || Hence he could pardon over-hasty attempts at re- 
form.4{ Hence he could take encouragement from the French 
Revolution, despite all its horrors; for “it shows us a seem- 
ingly old and worn-out nation rising all at once into the fiery 
enthusiasm of youth. We can never say that our nature is 


*Works, p. 277. t Ibid., p. 86. { Ibid., p. 170. 
§ Ibid., p. 32. || Life, p. 509. T Ibid., p. 615. 
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exhausted,” for “ there is an infinity of resource in the human 
soul.” * 

Let the writer here add his own conviction, that there is 
no skepticism so sad — yes, so black —as skepticism as to the 
possible. There is nothing which so measures our real and 
not our formal faith in the ultimate integrity of things as 
our attitude to the good and the just, when an idea of them 
is held up to us, though it may bitterly contradict the reali- 
ties patent to our eyes. There is no worth in any pretended 
faith in God. that is skeptical about, or refuses the attempt to 
realize, an idea of the better held out to it. I believe the 
Heart of things is sound, though I cannot prove it; but, if I 
should refuse to recognize the possibility of an ideal form of 
justice and perfect society, I should virtually condemn the 
Heart of things, for I should say that I can think better 
than that Heart can make possible. I should thus place it 
beneath me rather than above me; religion would be impos- 
sible; and from my pitiful.delusion anything would be a 
welcome deliverance. For the heart of man thirsts for the 
perfect,— thirsts for it not merely as an idea, but for a reality 
that forever approximates thereto. There is no rest for it, if 
the perfect is not possible. Life is inane, a vain show, a 
trouble over nothing, if the good cannot become the real! 

I wish to speak, in closing, of one or two applications of 
his ideas which Dr. Channing made. He felt the need of 
an educational reform. He said: “The education of the 
mass of the people has consisted in giving them mechanical 
habits, in breaking them to current usages and modes of 
thinking, in teaching religion and morality as traditions. It 
is time that a rational culture should take the place of me- 
chanical; that men should learn to act more from ideas and 
principles, and less from blind impulse and undiscerning imi- 
tation.” + He suggested “manual labor schools,” ¢ which 
should combine the education of the body with that of the 
mind,— anticipating some of the most recent ideas on that 
subject. He declared one of his “ dearest ideas” to be “the 
union of labor and culture.”§ He said “the science of 


* Life, p. 520. t Works, p. 49, + Life, p. 489, § [bid., p. 514. 
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morals should form an important part of every child’s in- 
struction”; particularly should “the duty of the citizen to 
the State” be taught.* Further, “the instructor should 
know intimately every child,” + which is, of course, in our 
public schools impossible, so long as one teacher is com- 
pelled to have anywhere from fifty to seventy-five or more 
pupils. Dr. Channing held that “ there should be no econ- 
omy in education, . . . no profession should receive so liberal 
remuneration”; { and, in general, the ministry itself “ must 
yield in importance to the office of training the young.” 

The evils of our industrial system Channing did not point 
out in detail, as a trained economist would have done; but, 
in general, he plainly saw them. He demanded that laborers 
should have a larger share in the fruits of their labor; and 
this the most, thoughtful economists of the day declare can 
only be accomplished by a new system of industry, a co- 
operative, as opposed to the present competitive, system. In 
general, the idea of co-operation was attractive to Channing, 
+f it was not to be the central feature of the new social order 
which he believed would take the place of the one now ex- 
isting. 

Politics did not so much engage Dr. Channing, if, indeed, 
he did not have an inadequate view of the function of the 
State in social life. If the State is a mere police force, the 
religious teacher will have little to say of it. But, if it is 
society organized for this and other ends as well, the respon- 
sibility for the accomplishment of these higher ends must 
be fixed upon it, and an ideal and method of its action must 
be held up by the religious teacher. The responsibility, the 
duty of society with respect to its members, Channing did 
emphatically assert ; and, if one hold the higher view of the 
State, the State will come to be one of the vehicles and in- 
struments for the discharge of that responsibility and duty. 

In relation to the churches, Dr. Channing gave most ear- 
nest suggestions. In a letter toa committee of the Unita- 
rian Association, appointed to consider and report upon the 
Ministry at Large in Boston, he said, “It seems to me that 
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we understand better than most Christians that it is the 
object of our religion to establish a fraternal union among 
all classes of society, to break down our present distinctions, 
and to direct all the energies of the cultivated and virtuous 
to the work of elevating the depressed classes to enlight- 
ened piety, to intellectual and moral dignity. To us, it 
seems to me, this great work peculiarly belongs.”* More- 
over, the actual reformatory work, or at least the prelimi- 
nary observation and study necessary to that work, was to 
be done by the Ministry at Large, supported by an associa- 
tion of Unitarian churches in Boston, known as the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity. A ministry was hardly ever started with 
more intelligent aims and purposes. “The men ordained to 
its work were not to be mere distributors of charity, nor to 
follow the ordinary lines of religious work among the poor, 
but to study in a scientific spirit the causes of poverty, and 
thus, in Dr. Channing’s own language, “ to give light to the 
legislator and philanthropist in the great work of its preven- 
tion and cure. To me,” he continues, “this ministry -is 
peculiarly interesting, regarded as the beginning of a series 
of operations for banishing from society its chief calamity 
and reproach, and for changing the face of the civilized and q 
Christian world.”+ From Dr. Tuckerman, the first mem- 
ber of this ministry, we have reports that are still valuable 
in the scientific sense.t Yet Dr. Channing had to confess 
that the movement awakened little interest in the churches, 
and received little aid from them,§ though the greatest 
obstacle was the want of fit men for the work.|| What 
scientific contributions to the study of the problem of poy- 
erty have been made from this source since Dr. Tuckerman’s 
time, I do not know. 

Another enterprise greatly attracted the interest of Dr. 
Channing. It was the Mendon “Fraternal Community.” — 
Dr. Channing wrote to the Rey. Adin Ballou (who, if not its 


founder, had some connection with it) in February, 1841,— 


* Life, p. 478. + Works, p. 86. 
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the next to the last year of his life,—that he had long 
“dreamed of an association in which the members, instead 
of preying on one another and seeking to put one another 
down, after the fashion of this world, should live together 
as brothers, seeking one another’s elevation and spiritual 
growth. ... Your ends, therefore, are very dear to me.” He 
closed his letter by saying: “I pray God to bless you. I 
should die in greater peace, could I see in any quarter the 
promise of a happier organization of society. I am burdened 
in spirit by what I see.” *. In August of the same year, he 
wrote to Miss E. P. Peabody that he had seen, the past 
week, “a member of the Mendon community. I look to that 
with a good deal of hope. I never hoped so strongly and so 
patiently.” + His entire letter to Mr. Ballou should be read 
by every one interested in communistic experiments. 

I remember that, when a student at the Harvard Divinity 
School, I had the feeling not uncommon among the divinity 
students then, whether conservative or radical, that Chan- 
ning was somewhat behind the time. If I am not mistaken, 
he was rarely read. To me, he was scarcely more than a 
great and reverend name until several years later; and then 
the reading of his Life and Works made almost an epoch in 
my life. My conviction now is that Channing was ahead 
not only of his own time, but of ours. His theological opin- 
ions may have been transitional; but his views of man and 
society, his fundamental philosophy, his profound and ear- 
nest spirit, are for the future to appreciate duly.’ There are 
rich sources of mental and moral refreshment for any young 
man who will come into contact with him. Might his 
serious view of life and religion be more prevalent than 
it is! 

W. M. SALTER. 


* Life, pp. 512, 513. t Ibid., p. 454, 
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GEORGE BATCHELOR’S ESSAYS. 


Rev. Dr. Hedge has somewhere reported that Agassiz 
once asked him why so many of the Unitarian clergy were 
converts to Darwinism. ‘The reply which the great adver- 
sary of the theory of natural selection received, that it was 
probably because they thought Darwin was in the right, 
could hardly have been satisfactory, the point being why 
Unitarian ministers more than others should come to such 
an opinion. Agassiz must have had little insight into the 
“liberal movement” in American theology, however, if he 
had not realized that the free and flexible character of Uni- 
tarianism easily accommodates itself to new developments of 
thought in politics, science, literature, and theology. His 
question probably indicated a passing impatience rather 
than a serious inquiry. We may frankly allow that the 
extreme mental hospitality of our body, as a whole, has its 
dangers, as every genuine virtue has. Very careful to en- 
tertain any strangers who came with an imposing theory, 
some of us have become forcibly aware that it was the 
opposite of angels who had been our guests. But, how- 
ever it may fare with general hospitality in modern times, 
openness to receive new ideas can never be superseded as a 
prime virtue of the mind. The Unitarian body may well 
pride itself on the comparatively high degree in which it 
has been and is accessible to revelations, and even to ap 
parent revolutions, in thought. The quality is one of the 
excellences which it will do us no harm to admire in our- 
selves. 

It is not necessarily disjoined from a much more impor- 
tant faculty,— the capacity to estimate new ideas with some 
approach, at least, to judicial fairness and thoroughness, 
The real reason why the Unitarian body is but a small Israel 
of God is because it has little of the fanatic touch, and 
keeps company neither with the multitude of the hasty nor 
with the multitude of the slow. Its genius in social matters 
is typified by the rational philanthropy of a James Freeman 


Clarke, its fundamental spirit in theology by the sagacious rd 
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radicalism of a Frederic Henry Hedge. These two masters, 
to draw a little nearer to the admirable volume of essays 
before us,* have one disqualification for doing complete 
justice to the theory of evolution, as propounded by Darwin 
and Spencer: they have not grown up with it. The doc- 
trine has been more eagerly received by men of a later gen- 
eration. Now, if among these there were not found, besides 
the zealous expositors of Spencerianism, pure and undiluted, 
two or three thinkers who could be critical as well as 
cordial, judicial as well as friendly, we might have some 
reason to fear that the funeral of distinctively Unitarian 
thought was near; for Darwinism and Spencerianism have 
now all the friends they need, to get their rights. There are 
still theological bigots enough, to be sure; but scientific 
bigots are not rare, and the last place where they should 
find encouragement is in the body of religious men most 
free among denominations from prepossessions against pure 
science and rational philosophy. It is high time, indeed, 
that they should receive open discouragement for their own 
narrowness and pettiness of spirit. 

A writer amply qualified to rebuke so-called “scientific” 
bigotry, and to complete in some degree the inadequacy of 
even the truly scientific, @e., the natural-historical view, of 
the universe, appears in the author of the ten papers form- 
ing the body of this volume. Mr. Batchelor has probably 
never needed to be converted to a belief in evolution, and as 
little has he ever been an undiscriminating recipient of every 
word uttered by Herbert Spencer as gospel truth, which 
is only to be expounded as a holy text, not weighed and 
sifted, like the utterances of other contemporary thinkers. 
A thorough student of the moral and religious nature of 
man, and fully acquainted with the facts which later 
research has brought to light, he discusses with justifiable 
independence of spirit the fundamental problems of the 
origin, nature, and relations of ethics and religion. There 
is here none of the cowardly apology for religion and un- 


*Social Equilibrium and Other Problems, Ethical and Religious. By George 
Batchelor. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. $1.50. 
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seemly asking “leave to be” of natural science, which char- 
acterize the over-enthusiastic friends of free thought. Mr. 
Batchelor’s manly temper, the temper of one who knows 
himself to be standing on something real when he speaks of 
righteousness and religion, is admirably expressed in the 
vigorous and penetrating paper entitled “Questions and 
Correspondence”: “Classified according to their treatment 
of religion, there are two kinds of scientific men. One 
says: ‘We tell you what we find in our domain: we cannot 
go outside of that. Working among material things, aceord- 
ing to the scientific method, we find no God nor spirit. For 
aught we know, they may have been here, and may be here 
now: but we find no material traces of their presence. We 
can trace the sequence of cause and effect until we come to 
a mystery. There we stop, and pronounce no judgment in 
regard to the ultimate Cause, Intelligence, or Being. The 
other class says, somewhat arrogantly, and with dogmatism : 
‘We also tell you only what we find in our domain, but that 
includes everything. Whatsoever is not found there is not.’ 
To the first class, I am grateful without reservation for what 
they do and discover. ‘To the second, I am grateful for their 
facts, but not for their inferences nor their insolence.” 

The trace of pugnacity which may appear in this extract 
standing by itself is not found in reading the ten essays 
which bear these attractive titles: “Religion its own Evi- 
dence,” “ Righteousness its own Law,” “Free Thought,” 
“Heredity and Education,” “Heredity and Tradition in 
Morals,” “Ethics and Happiness,” the “ Natural Meaning of 
the Word ‘Ought,’” the “Natural History of the Moral 
Ideal,” and the “Law of Progress,” “Is it Religion vs. 
Righteousness?” and the one from which we have just 
quoted. With these papers the constant readers of this 
Review are already acquainted, as they have appeared from 
time to time in its pages; but we are afraid that near 
acquaintance with one whose voice and pen are familiar to 
our assemblies and our periodicals has interfered with the 
due appreciation among ourselves of a thinker at once so 
independent and so judicial as Mr. Batchelor. Let our 
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readers, then, compare the fine volume by Prof. Schurman, 
of Cornell, on the Ethical Import of Darwinism, recently 
published, with the work in the same general field set 
before them in parts of this trenchant volume, and they 
will have a juster conception of the high qualities of thought 
and style characterizing Mr. Batchelor’s writing. The wider 
public, which we trust this modest work will surely, if but 
gradually, win, will find that for candid appreciation, joined 
to subtle discrimination of prevailing theories of man’s moral 
and spiritual growth, these papers have few equals. They 
not only point out the defects, in theory and in practice, of 
accepted schemes of evolutionary ethics and simply ethical 
religion, but they present the new constructions which the 
larger knowledge and keener thinking of later days demand. 

We heartily thank the author and the publisher for put- 
ting into a form where they are easily accessible these arti- 
cles, the abiding worth of which time will certainly attest. 
They belong conspicuously to that sober thinking which is 
the very flower of free thinking. Their argument is clear, 
vigorous, and sustained to its climax. Their expression has 
the refinement of conscious strength and careful finish. 
Their illustrations, such as that of the incapacity of pure 
light in pure air of producing a sensation in the brain, or 
that of the free but mistaken climbers of the Eiger, press 
home the thought which they really elucidate with striking 
power and beauty. They bring forward into proper empha- 
sis the deeper truths which, because they lie deeper, are 
generally neglected. For instance, here is the condemna- 
tion of the petty pessimism with which well-to-do people 
occasionally regale their pampered appetite. “ The singu- 
lar fact was noted in the long course of the religious ex- 
perience of mankind, which greatly confirmed the faith of 
the worshipper, that they who most eagerly doubted the 
divine justice were not those who had suffered most. Out 
of the holiday experience of men came the loudest com- 
plaints. Out of the sorrows of men came the faith and 
hope, the great psalms of praise and the great prayers of 
trust.” ; 
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In contradiction to the Darwinian confusion of all duties 
under duty to society, Mr. Batchelor finely says: “The 
most dangerous man in any community, so far as peace is 
concerned, is a man who has convictions of duty, and is will- 
ing to suffer for them and to allow others to suffer for them. 
The common practice hitherto—and, on Darwin’s theory 
strictly carried out, the justifiable practice — has always been 
to put such men to death, to save the peace of the com- 
munity. The righteous man with a higher ideal, who wars 
against the permanent social impulse of the community, is 
suppressed, just as the transient warring impulses of the in- 
dividual are, and for precisely the same reason.” But the 
idealists are, in the end, the saviors of society. Such a one 
was the founder of the Christian manner of religion: “In 
going up the scale of experiences, we find at the bottom 
every one in the hands of power, not every one at the top 
in conscious relations with goodness; and, as men rise to 
successive heights of spiritual experience, they find that 
Jesus has been there before them.... Truth and goodness 
unite in the words and life of Jesus, not made true and good 
by his word, but chosen and honored by him because they 
were self-evident and to him authoritative. Religion is not 
based on Christianity, but Christianity is based on religion.” 

Besides the essays noted, Mr. Batchelor’s volume contains 
two interesting and instructive papers on the Ecclesiastical 
and the Secular Origins of Unitarianism in Salem. They 
present and forcibly support the novel argument that the 
“two potent influences shaping the ancient Puritanism of 
Salem into Unitarianism were foreign commerce and contact 
with the Oriental religions.” . 

The first three essays, to which we come last, are reprinted 
from the Forum. Under the titles Social Equilibrium,” the 
“ Revolt of the Majority,” and the “ Future of the Minority,” 


Mr. Batchelor gives one of the most fair and forcible diseus-_ 


sions of the great social discontent of our day which recent 
literature affords. He does not underestimate the gravity 
of the problem: ‘All the methods of labor, all the relations 


between capital and labor, all the ordinary methods of earn- 
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ing a livelihood, all the customary relations between culture 
and ignorance, between the civilized and the barbarous, all 
social bonds and duties, have received sudden enlargement, 
and have so changed that only the most active and vigorous 
minds have been able to direct the enterprises of civiliza- 
tion.” The great majority of men who live by hand-labor, 
long content to follow the direction of the educated and 
prosperous minority, are in practical revolt. The first ques- 
tion, however, is not what to do, but to be sure that we un- 
derstand the situation. To setting forth the main features 
of this upheaval of old relations, these three papers address 
themselves. We could wish they were sown broadcast 
wherever the arrogant selfishness of the prosperous or the 
too hasty revolutionary temper of the unsuccessful in life’s 
race prevails. They do justice to the high office of skill 
and wealth in bettering the condition of the world; but they 
cannot, proceeding from an earnest preacher of the gospel 
of humanity, fail to commend as best the way in which “ the 
wiser and better part of the minority” are now leading. 
“They hold that money, culture, and social station must be 
held by those who win them for the good of the people, and 
that whoever refuses so to hold and use them.is morally 
a defaulter.” With such a spirit, “the minority will have a 
future; social justice will supplant socialism; social order 
will control anarchy, . . . until the humanities of Ruskin and 
of Lowell become the sober sense and working principles of 


the new civilization.” 
NicHoLas P, GILMAN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. 


The last National Census reports a certain group of 
churches, with 556,941 church members and 3,658 ministers, 
who refused to accept any name but that of Christians. 
Authorities at Washington are compelled to report these as 
one denomination. ‘They could not possibly distinguish 
them so as to assign them rightly to the two very different 
and sometimes hostile camps, the Campbellites, who prevail 
more in the South, and the ‘Christian Connection,” the anti- 
Trinitarian wing, that holds the ground more to the North. 
These two, in their conferences, churches, or individual be- 
lievers, may be as alike as two swarms of bees. But organi- 
cally they are swarms that never mix. And it is of the 
northernmost of these live rivals that this paper proposes 
briefly to treat. 

The impulse to this writing comes from a seeming denial 
in the Unitarian Review that there is such a people now in 
existence. Quite unconsciously, that brilliant essay in the 
December issue upon “New Testament Theology ” sends 
out a word which every one of these Christians would 
sharply resent. It asks, “ What right, on this showing, has 
our own or any existing denomination (for not one resem- 
bles in the least the mother church in Jerusalem) to the 
name of Christian?” (p. 530.) Now, had the author of 
this admirable paper read it to the ministers of the Chris- 
tian Connection, gathered in October, 1886, at their Quad- 


rennial Convention in New Bedford, he would have sus- — 


pected that more than one swarm of things that could sting 
was buzzing about his ears. They would have asked: “Do 
not we teach to-day exactly that which was taught by those 
earliest Christians,— all, at least, that is common to Gospels 
and Epistles? We try to; we claim to. And, if you will 
show us wherein we err or come short, we will now teach 
exactly what that New Testament teaches.” 

This may be a too confident claim. But the point I 
would present is this: Here is a live and growing Church, 
whose theology is and always has been sharply at war with 
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Orthodoxy and just as hostile to our liberal theology. 
There could not well be two groups of faithful workers 
standing so near together in some respects as do these Chris- 
tians and the Unitarians, who yet could differ more than 
these two in their methods and in their fundamental convic- 
tions and expectations. For those convictions, ideas, beliefs, 
those “Christians” look wholly to the past: the truth 
whereon churches are to be built and by which souls are to 
be saved has been revealed to men, and is recorded in the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. They would 
as soon doubt the presence of the sun at noonday as to 
doubt that Jesus is the supernatural Saviour through whom 
alone a living Church can to-day exist. 

The essay on New Testament Theology” shows most: 
satisfactorily that neither our Orthodoxy nor our liberal 
theology can be found in the Scriptures, except by picking 
it out here and there, bit by bit, or by reading it in, through 
a long-practised scholarly smuggling. But “the Christian 
Connection” says that a simple, manly honesty must exclude 
both those processes. It declares the aggregate of the New 
Testament teachings to be something clear, consistent, defi- 
nite, and satisfactory,—something that gives the true method ° 
of church building and the best possible guidance and sup- 
port for individual lives. To that aggregate it appeals, 
ignoring differences and peculiarities of Gospels or Epistles. 
The Saviour set forth in the Synoptics is one wholly compre- 
hensible and self-consistent. ‘To him these believers cling ; 
and, if the Fourth Gospel flings round him a vesture of mys- 
‘tery, that in no way conceals or obscures him, but only 
increases the reverence with which they look up. 

It would be most interesting could we know how gener- 
ally this people would accept to-day the New Testament 
theology set forth by our honored Cambridge pastor. But 
that we can only guess. No one among them claims the 
right to determine for his brother what those Scriptures 
teach. No Conference proclaims it. None of their churches 
offers a creed to its children. ‘The responsibility is left with 
the individual believer. He must study the Scriptures for 
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himself. He must shape his own conclusions. But he can- 
not shirk that duty. He is expected to have that Scripture 
at his tongue’s end, as well as in his heart. They hold 
that, if a man accepts “the Lord Jesus” as his Saviour and 
the Bible as his supreme authority, the things essential to 
his life-equipment and his salvation will stand forth so dis- 
tinctly that he cannot miss them. To them, that Way is 
one so full of light that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err therein. 

What, then, and where are those churches? and whnkas is 
the quality of the religious life within them ? 

First of all, the inquirer needs to remember that they 
could not thus aim at that life and faith of the earliest 
Christians, without striving to gather and build churches, 
just as the disciples did. If Paul says at Ephesus, ‘ These 
hands ministered to my necessities,” the suggestion would 
quickly come that the pupils of Paul to-day may follow his 
example, and that a minister may speak with the largest 
liberty and with the highest authority when not dependent 
on his people for his support. They could not well picture 
Paul as expecting to see robed priests ministering in costly 
temples at Corinth or at Rome, if they were to continue 
bond-servants of Christ. 

Remembering this, we shall see how naturally their 
churches would spread through agricultural communities 


and avoid the Cities, while costly churches and high salaries _ 


would be to them things at war with the simplicity of the 
gospel. Such is the case. New York, Ohio, and the States 
north and west of Ohio are the field of their best activities. 
Their Year-book now mentions 31 churches in Ontario, 16 
in New Jersey, 77 in Pennsylvania, and 273 in the South. 
But, with 140 in New England, they have 145 in New York, 
340 in Ohio, with 605 more in that midland which we nged 
to call “the West.” 


But these figures, while truly indicating their distribu- 


tion, largely understate the facts. No complete statement 
has ever been made: none could be made, unless there were 
a compactness of organization such as these churches have 
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never accepted. They cohere loosely in ninety-one confer- 
ences, but nothing forbids that any society may at any time 
declare its own complete independence or start off as a 
Baptist or a Unitarian church. It was a brave attempt to 
bring out in 1886, for the first time, a complete statement 
of the facts as to a people so varied, so scattered, and so shy.* 

These statistics are very instructive, but they are of ne- 
cessity incomplete. The book asks questions which some 
churches could not answer, and many would not. Conceive 
of a catechising that asks twenty-six questions of every 
society! They must be a loving and trustful people to sub- 
mit to such questioning; and what courage and truthfulness 
appear in the responses when, again and again, the amount 
paid to the pastor is given as less than $25 a year! Did 
any co-laborer with Paul receive so little? And does the 
example of those earliest Christians now abate both the 
pastor’s hunger and the people’s shame? In fact, very 
many of these ministers do support their families by culti- 
vating their own farms. They need but one book, unless 
a dictionary re-enforce the Bible. Their study is out of 
doors, under the open sky; and their sermons shape them- 
selves in summer amid the growing corn, or in winter to 
the sound of the ringing axe in the forest. 

How could such a life fail to be quick with vigor and full 
of faith? But it is a ‘life of extremes and contrasts. In 
some small village, the pastor, struggling with his meagre 
salary to keep the lamp alive, must find his own life pinched 
and dwarfed; while the patriarch presiding over some little 
country church, but surrounded on his own farm by his own 
flocks and herds, has a faith and a life that are rich in con- 
tent, yet confident in hope. 

Of the more than sixteen hundred churches named in 
this Year-book, but forty-three are located in cities and less 
than three hundred in villages. One who understands 


* Whoever will may study these facts: more closely by remitting a half dollar to 
the Christian Publishing Association at Dayton, Ohio. That Quadrennial Book of 
the American Christian Convention is worthy of study, A Unitarian could look 
into it only with the liveliest interest. Here are the names and locations of more 
than 1,600 churches whose people very much detest the doctrine of the Trinity, and 


yet would promptly reject the name Unitarian. 
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what this distribution means will look with less amazement 
on the statements made as to the amounts paid to pastors.* 

Is it possible, we ask, that two-thirds of all those churches 
pay to their pastors not more than $200 a year? IE so, it is 
a fact which thoughtful Christians may well ponder. Noth- 
ing could be more full of instruction and suggestion. Must 
it not be that the ministers are few, having charge of several 
societies at once? Here are the names of more than thir- 
teen hundred ordained ministers and of two hundred not 
ordained, twenty-four of the former and sixteen of the latter 
being women. 

Do churches, then, survive, multiply, and spread, resting 
on such a financial foundation? Here are the times of the 
founding of 787 churches, but three of which antedate 1800, 
while 217 show dates as recent as 1880. What is wanting 
here to justify safe inferences is some statement that would 
indicate the death-rate among these societies. But noth- 
ing suggests any peculiar feebleness. Most of them were 
founded since 1830. They largely occupy ground where 
there were no churches before that date; and their life is 
of a type that could exist during long periods of suspended 
animation, coming forth, like Lazarus, with renewed vigor 
when the Master’s voice is heard anew. 

Indeed, they will probably be found to have a peculiarly 
indestructible vitality. The Catholic no more loyally clings 
to his church than do these people to theirs. They believe 
init. They distrust any other. They do not feel quite at 
home in any other. In a Catholic church, they scent the 
incense ; in an orthodox church, they scent the creed. Both 
those things they detest. And in a Unitarian church, with 
nothing positively to offend them, they miss much that their 
heart holds dear. Somebody must yet’ tell the story of the 
long dalliance between the Unitarians and the Christians. 


*Nearly eighteen hundred salaries are here reported, Of these, a table like the 
following would be approximately correct: — 
$2,500 — 2 $700 —8 


1,500 —2 600 — 13 
1,200 —4 500 — 24 
1,000 —1 400 — 35 
900 —5 300— 61 
800 — 13 200 — 82 Bd 
Under $200, 545, + 
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Meadville speaks of it; Antioch College testifies to it. It is 
to be hoped that neither party has suffered any hurt; but 
it is over, and neither seems at all to understand the other. 
A peaceful self-content pervades the churches, the homes, 
and the hearts of the “Christians.” It is not a denomina- 
tional self-conceit, though no people in America is more con- 
tented with its own position. It is personal, and it is not 
conceit at all. It is the unconscious joy of a heart that is 
at rest, because it knows in whom it has believed. With 
them, everything centres about the person of Christ. Their 
ereed is the Bible, but the creed is wholly a secondary 
thing. It is something private. Each must get that for 
himself. He may keep it to himself, or he may change it as 
much as he pleases from youth to old age, while keeping up 
his study of the Sacred Word. But what is common to all, 
that which does not change, that which is central, is a grate- 
ful, adoring love of the Saviour, which is expected to make 
life sweet, and death only a thing of hope, and of promise. 
The religious life of the people making up the Christian 
Connection is wholly unspoiled by speculation. It is as 
natural and as genuine as the loves of young men and maid- 
ens, of parents and children, in lands where the songs of ° 
Burns are sung. Upon this Christian Connection, with its 
Hell and its Heaven and its Saviour, any city church or 
“cultured” society would be apt to look down, as something 
rudimentary, undeveloped, and ignorant. It would not 
occur to such a critic that this is simply something that has 
not been contaminated by city contact, a thing unspoiled. 
Humbly, but faithfully and seriously, the Christian minis- 
ter speaks of Hell to his people as sinners. What it is he 
does not know; he knows that he does not know. But he 
recognizes there a shadow which God has set in place, and 
which man cannot remove. He sees that all the glory and 
charm of Christian hope happily contrast with that. He 
thinks he sees that Divine Wisdom gives that shadow a fit 
relation with man’s imagination, his hope and his fear. 
And that apprehension which is always present, whether 
men are seeking wealth or learning or health or advance- 
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ment, he recognizes as even more conspicuously present 
when men contemplate their own deeds and lives with their 
consequences or results. 

But is not Hell a false phantom of terror to women and 
children? Go to the homes and to the bed-chambers of these 
people, and see. A happier, more trustful people the even- 
ing and the morning nowhere greet. These humble churches 
scattered through our midland, petty cabins some of them, 
many having no buildings at all, are centres each of a sweet 
and uplooking religious life, expanding through probably a 
million men, women, and children. A torment that is eter- 
nal is wholly unknown to them. And, as to the future, their 
hope looks on to the time when “Death and Hell shall 
together be cast into the lake of fire,” to vanish away for- 
ever. 

What will be the future of this body? Any change must 
come about very slowly. They cannot but continue quietly 
to grow and to spread. They must come to hold a theory 
of the Bible such as the Bible itself will sustain, and that 
must lead them to build more and more upon the Saviour 
himself. This they surely will do, and the next century 
may see in them a small change of position with a great 
increase of power. Now, they deal directly with life and 
death, using the ideas, images, hopes, and words of the 
Bible. They handle little wealth, especially as churches, 
though their individual property would average not low, but 
high. They maintain few schools or periodicals. They con- 
tribute very little to literature and less to art. They have 
but a farmer’s interest in science. The science of living 
they find fully and gratefully set forth in those apostles and 
disciples who looked so lovingly to their Lord. It is, there- 
fore, not easy to see how any change can come over their 
individual or their organic life, unless it should come from 
a change in their view of the Master himself. 

They may come to see that the story of his miraculous 
conception is a fable; that the legend is wholly unknown to 
the New Testament, save as it is braided through the two 
fringes tacked on to the introductions to two of the Gos- 
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pels. They may observe that Paul was one who would 
speak out, if he knew a story false, or would make his voice 
heard, if he believed it true. Does he ever allude to the 
tale? If not, it was not heard of till after he was dead and 
gone. When these reverent students of the Scriptures come 
to see that story to be a thing evidently never heard of and 
never remotely alluded to by Paul or by Peter, by John or 
by Jesus himself, they will find a fresher faith springing up 
within their own hearts; they will say, “If Christianity 
began without it, it can go on without it.” They will fling 
away a hindrance to their present confidence. Looking 
towards Christ to-day, we say of our earthly as well as of our 
heavenly life, “ We know not what shall be.” The break- 
ing down of men’s theories reveals only the greatness of the 
facts their theories have failed to explain. And every com- 
ing age must show more and more clearly that the lives of 
communities, of churches, or of individual men are in the 
hands of One who knoweth how to make not only the wrath 
of man, but also his ignorance and folly, to praise him. 

In this Christian Connection, we see an emancipated people, 
whose creed-yoke is broken and who are free to confront the 
future. Of all those whose allegiance to Christ is unhurt, — 
they have most of hope and least of fear. Of course, they 
have their limitations. They have their own development 
to make. The theological trinkets they brought out from 
Egypt they may try to shape into a pet golden calf, their 
unconfessed creed, which some of them may wish to worship. 
But will they not break it soon, and fling it away? For this 
people do always hope and dream of the time “ when at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall 
confess him Lord.” But they see this triumph to be only 
the enthroning of humble and devoutly obedient love, when, 
“all things being subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto Him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.” 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POSITIVIST.* 


As we enter on the year 1888 we may recall to mind that 
in this very month, ninety years ago, Auguste Comte was 
born; that it is exactly sixty years since the Course on the 
Positive Philosophy was regularly opened; that it is forty years 
since the System of Positive Polity was begun by the publica- 
tion of the General View; and that four months only have 
passed since the thirtieth anniversary of his death. Thirty 
years have passed since the first independent life of the Pos- 
itive Society ; forty since the definite institution of the 
Religion of Humanity; sixty since the promulgation of the 
Positive Philosophy. ; 

Very different counsels are continually offered to us; very 
various views are put forward as to the best means of pro- 
moting the Positive system, We are told by some that the 
Positivist scheme is not a bare emotional principle, but a 
philosophic synthesis, and that, until an adequate body of 
thinkers and teachers are organized to carry on its intellect- 
ual task of co-ordinating the laws of thought, its whole future 
may disappear in vague and dispersive enthusiasm. We are 
told by others that the ideal and emotional side of the 
religion of humanity is the one thing needful to insist on; 
that the immediate necessity is to organize in as definite and 
complete a manner as possible the direct worship of human- 
ity and the practical realization in literal forms of the relig- 
ious ideal of Comte. I am not about to dogmatize, or to 
advocate either of these views. Iam not inclined myself to 
put aside either one or the other. No one can feel more 
profoundly than I do that the whole justification of Positiv- 
ism, the one thing which can justify us in meeting here in 
this hall, which can justify any of us in presuming to advo- 
cate a new view of religion, is that our bond of union is 
a real, scientific, demonstrable conception of nature and of 
man; and, further, that we have among us those who are 
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prepared to make good that claim, and to organize the teach- 
ing of it on a permanent, consistent, and productive method. 
Positivism starts with Positive Philosophy ; and, till that is 
assured, nothing is sure. 

Yet I am quite as clear that to set ourselves simply to 
study the laws of nature and man, to resolve the Positivist 
community into a mere institute for popular classes, to ad- 
journ all idea of realizing in practice a community held to- 
gether by a vital faith in humanity until we had all been 
sufficiently grounded in cosmology and sociology, would be 
indefinitely to adjourn the appearance of Positivism as a 
religion. We who are not at all prepared to look for any 
ultimate realization of Comte’s religious Utopia in all its 
details and features are inclined to leave to the future the 
complete constitution of the religion of humanity. We must 
wait for a far larger society of Positivists, a far more definite 
public opinion, and a far greater preparation in the general 
public, before the ultimate type of human religion can be 
effectively settled. But in the mean time we cannot wrap up 
the great conception of Auguste Comte in a napkin, and hide 
‘t in the earth till some distant day arrives. We must do 
our best to make it productive and useful, to give it currency 
among men. 

Let us, then, resist all temptation to form a sect with a 
separate life and an exclusive spirit. For a long time to 
come Positivism can only exist in a healthy way by working 
along with the most vigorous and humane kindred move- 
ments which it finds around it. In any case, we have the 
‘consolation of feeling that we are not pursuing any mere 
fiction, and wasting our lives over an imaginary good. We 
cannot be wrong in trying to know more of nature and of 
man. We must be right in trying to cultivate a more social 
spirit and a more reverent feeling for the great men of the 
past, to gain a truer sense of what we ought to know, and 
how much we ourselves come short of our knowledge. 

No one who comes here is asked to deny anything or to 
abjure anything, nor is any coherent belief or doctrine as- 
sailed. We do nothing to foment a doubting, disputatious, 
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or rebellious temper. Those who come here come because 
they find their convictions strengthened, not because they 
find them undermined... There is nothing said or done here, 
I make bold to say, which good and sensible men of any 
school of thought cannot welcome and take part in. Even 
if the priests of the theologies find that we omit or pass over 
in silence much that they think spiritual and essential to 
religion, they do not deny that what we do and say is hu- 
mane, social, and moral, so far as it goes. Thus, even if our 
claim were, as the priests assure us, mistaken; if our ideal 
of a useful life and a good education were not, as we think 
it to be, true religion in itself,— still, what we do seek is by 
common consent an excellent thing in itself. There is this 
solid ground of confidence in the Positivist faith: that it 
never separates us from good men and good women every- 
where; thatit enforces nothing which the wise of all religions 
condemn; that, evenif it be not, as we trust it is, the best and 
the highest aim for man, it is an aim both good and high; its 
ethical standard has never been doubted or suspected; its 
religious standard has never been declared to be mythical or 
evil. All that we are told is that, however excellent morally, 
it is not religion. That remains to be seen. In the mean 
time, we have a body of men and of women — may I not say? 
—who are happy and feel stronger in meeting here, who 
have found in Positivism a practical and humane bond of 
union, who are gaining some solid knowledge here, who get 
higher ideas of science, history, art, who are getting clearer 
notions of duty, who are morally stronger, and in all ways 
happier. 

Positivism, therefore, in no way tends to draw us out of 
the world, as the dream of mystical Christianity enjoins ; 
but rather it encourages us to work along with the world in 
all right and practical ways. And in nothing is this stronger 
than in the practical work of charity. We are from time to” 
time urged by some of our friends to form here a special 
movement of our own of a charitable and benevolent kind ; 
and something of the kind has been attempted, as occasion 
seemed to require. Assuredly, we do not acknowledge the 
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duty of practical help to the needy to be a whit less essential 
to human religion than it has always been held to be to 
supernatural religion. If our faith in humanity did not do 
something to make us more humane, if it even did less to 
make us humane than the faith in heaven, it would indeed 
be a bitter mockery and delusion. But experience has shown 
us that our community here is but little fitted to form 
the nucleus of any special benevolent movement. We are 
greatly separated in space. We who meet here do not reside 
neat one another or near this place, and we have no local 
contact whatever with those who do. We have nothing 
parochial, nothing local, about our union at all. The tie 
which binds us together is spiritual, not material; and for 
practical work in common we are separated by hard material 
obstacles. All this points to the fact that we must join with 
our own neighbors, with the existing local organizations, if 
we would do anything practical, and not attempt to found 
any special organization here. I myself take part in and 
subscribe to the local institutions, charities, hospitals, and 
funds in my own district and parish; and I recommend you 
each to do the same thing. We have to remember that talk 
about humanity is indeed a miserable hypocrisy, unless it ° 
bear practical fruits in a humaner life; that, unless our posi- 
tive faith can succeed in making us more actively useful in 
life, we had better put off all study of the teaching of Auguste 
Comte until we have learned the simplest lessons of the gos- 
pel, the elementary gospel of charity in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Epistles to the Corinthians. The moral ex- 
hortations of Jesus and the social precepts of Paul belong 
to us as much as to any Christian Church. Their Bible is 
part of our Bible; and in the matter of Christian charity it 
can be no part of Positivism to take away one jot or one~ 
tittle, but in every reasonable way to accept it and to give 
it fresh meaning and volume, on a truly scientific and social 
basis. 

Some of our friends are much exercised by the doubt 
whether our movement in England and in France is advanc- 
ing with the rapidity which we might desire and expect. I 
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am not myself very much concerned with this question. It 
does not very much occupy my thoughts. I have given it 
no very definite answer, and whatever answer I gave to it 
would not alter my own action a hair’s breadth. We are 
doing what seems to us best, and the issue is with human- 
ity. The nature of our movement is such as to exclude any 
very rapid progress in it. We in no way encourage those 
things which might lead to rapid progress on the surface. 
And we are deeply convinced that very much of-the real 
progress made is such as we are not likely to see or to know. 

Consider what Positivism is. It is an attempt to transfer 
religion in the nineteenth century of the Christian era from 
a supernatural to a scientific basis, from a theological to a 
human creed. What a stupendous change! — undoubtedly 
the most important in the history of the haman mind. And 
it involves two sides, at’ first sight contradictory of each 
other. The one is the complete surrender of the whole 
supernatural and theological mode of thought, the other the 
revival, or rather the immense amplification, of the religious 
tone of mind. Positivism thus, with one hand, has to carry 
to its furthest limits the abandonment of the supernatural 
and the theological field, which marks the last hundred 
years of man’s activity; and yet, with the other hand, it has 
to stem the tide of materialism and anti-religious passion, 
and to assert for religion a far larger part than ever it had 
before. Thus it finds all the religious spirits very slow to 
surrender the supernatural, and it finds all the scientifie and 
positive minds very loath to accept any kind of religion at 
all. A movement which has aims apparently so irreconcila- 
ble can only find prepared minds here and there to accept 
it. Yet its very strength lies in this: that it is the only 
possible reconciliation of two indomitable tendencies, equally 
deep rooted in the modern mind. 


Again, the very nature of the Positivist scheme excludes - 


anything like a rapid conversion to its system. It consists 


not of an idea, an impulse, or a single doctrine, but of a - 


great mass of solid doctrines in positive knowledge, mixed 
up with a complete scheme of trained feeling and of prae- 
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tical discipline. No philosophy, no religion, was ever so 
weighted before. In the whole history of religious progress, 
no religion ever presented itself requiring almost for its 
comprehension a solid general education ; and no philosophy 
in the whole history of the human mind ever came forward 
inseparably interwoven with a worship for the heart and 
a code of practical duty for the conduct. A new philosoph- 
ical conception, like that of gravitation, the permutation of 
‘energy, or evolution, makes way rapidly, and gains over the 
public assent of a generation, because it is a simple, scien- 
tific conception, which the public accepts on faith from the 
very small number of competent reasoners whom it is accus- 
tomed to trust. A political movement like free trade, man- 
hood suffrage, home rule, or socialism, makes a party for 
itself rapidly and noisily, because it offers an immediate 
practical result, which seems capable of conferring in a 
tangible form direct profit or power. Positivism has none 
of these conditions, and has to make way in a wholly differ- 
ent manner. It does not seek, like other forms of religion, 
to be accepted on impulse, under a sudden gush of religious 
excitement. It asks to be accepted as the result of a great 
body of convergent convictions or not to be accepted at all. 
Being a religion, it is not a thing to be decided by experts. 
Every heart must feel it for itself, every brain must reason 
it out for itself. Nor, like a political movement, does it 
seek to form a party, a militant league, or a revolution. It 
never appeals to the instinct of combat. It inflames no 
egoistic passion. It panders to no destructive spirit. It 
never calls out the thirst to deny, to decry, to ridicule, and 
to pull down. It offers nothing immediate or even near at 
hand. It perpetually asserts that social remedies must be 
very gradual, very complicated, spiritual and moral rather 
than practical and legislative. It discourages all immediate 
and direct remedies, and forever preaches up the slow, the 
indirect, the difficult and humble method of gradual prog- 
ress by personal improvement and moral education. Now 
the-spirits which are prepared to sacrifice all their impatient 
hopes, all royal roads to the millennium, and all revolutionary 
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dreams for establishing Utopia, at latest in the twentieth 
century,— such spirits are few and rare. 

All forms of religion of whose origin we know the his- 
tory have come recommending themselves by signs and won- 
ders, by miraculous evidences, by divine revelations and 
supernatural credentials, which confound the imagination, 
superheat the emotions, and paralyze the reasoning powers. 
Gibbon and Voltaire found the origin of all religions, 


whether those of Christ, Mahomet, Buddha, Calvin, Knox, 


or Wesley, in force, fraud, or cerebral disease. We most 
certainly should not so state it, but it remains most evident 
that no religion has ever trusted to demonstration presented 
to the really trained mind. For the first time in the annals 
of religion, Positivism presents it as a reasoned and scien- 
tific conviction, branching out into a complex scheme of 
social institutions, with an entire code of practical conduct. 
From the nature of the case, a scheme of religion so pre- 
sented must make way by the silent, indirect, and permeat- 
ing method, and not by miracle and with observation, and 
with thousands added to the Church at each eloquent 
sermon. 

In its growth, in its working, in its whole character and 
effect, the human type of religion must essentially differ 
from the theological type. It will have nothing of the 
violent, ecstatic, sensational character which seems inherent 
in Monotheism. Theology is, intellectually considered, a 
childlike phase of religion,— using childlike in its finer sense, 
to mark a.condition of mind full of naiveté, credulity, mobil- 
ity, and quick revulsion of feeling. Positivism is an adult 
and mature phase of religion, primarily addressed to adults, 
to men and women of formed character and trained under- 
standing. It is a manly and a womanly religion, full of 
manly and womanly associations. To receive the Positive 


gospel, it is not necessary to become as a little child. 


Rather, it is necessary, to grasp it fully, to be a man and 
a woman complete in intelligence, in heart, and in energy. 
Hence it must grow gradually, work equably, and be marked 
by endurance, reserve, good sense, completeness, much more 
than by passion, fanaticism, and ecstatic self-abandonment. 
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People familiar with the hysterical ebullitions of Evangel- 
ical Christianity and the morbid spiritualism of Catholic 
mysticism ask us, with confident contempt, if Positivism has 
any such resources to rouse and overawe the spirit, any 
such tremendous sanctions, any such spasmodic beatitudes, 
humiliations, and consolations which the Gospels and the 
hagiologies offer, any transcendental mysticism like the 
Imitation of Christ, any beatific visions such as Dante and 
Bunyan saw, and such as Jeremy Taylor and Wesley 
preached. And some Methodist Boanerges or some smart 
pupil of the Jesuits asks, with no little expenditure of con- 
temptuous epigram, “Do you call that religion, without 
heaven or hell, or beatific vision, or creation, or Ruler of 
the Universe, without divine inspiration, revelation, miracle, 
or supernatural machinery of any kind?” Yes, we answer. 
You are thinking of religion in its early unsystematic 
phase. All these things are not permanent. They are not 
necessary nor even tolerable in the grown and educated 
stage of civilization. The religion of savages is a fierce 
and even bloody superstition. The religion of an early civ- 
ilization is less fierce, but is still a mass of extravagance and 
unreality. The Mosaic and Mahometan monotheisms were 
relatively less fierce, but very far from sober or rational. 
Christianity was an immense advance in humane sobriety 
and rational morality, and the history of Christianity is one 
long story of the gradual substitution of humanity and sense 
for supernaturalism and. fiction. But the process has not 
gone nearly far enough yet; and, with any theological basis 
at all, it never can be carried far enough. Religion can 
never satisfy the adult stage of man’s civilization until it is 
rational from top to bottom, evenly balanced all round, 
under complete self-control, and always in harmony with 
thorough manliness and true culture. 

A religion so constituted will necessarily lose much of its 
intensity, its exciting, overpowering, and ecstatic character. 
There will be fewer agonies, tears, groans, prostrations, 
raptures, self-tortures, and sublime assurances. All that 
belongs to the childlike stage. Children have to be edu- 
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cated by rewards and punishments, prizes, disgraces, and so 
forth. Men and women do not need these things, but revolt 
from them. But what religion loses in intensity it will 
gain in constancy, solidity, and breadth. In the Middle 
Ages, Christianity rested on hopes and fears, supernatural 
agents, horrors, and sublimities, which are now become 
puerile or disgusting even to devout Christians. So, when 
a human religion is solidly established, the heaven and hell, 
the revelations and soul agitation so precious to the devout 
Christian of to-day, will be puerile or disgusting to the 
rational mind. Not that the conscience will be less sensi- 
tive. On the contrary, it will be far more reasonable, far 
more alert, and much more sound, just because it does not 
pass from hysterical rapture to imaginary terror, and from 
both to a state of exhaustion and torpor. Religion, instead 
of being a thing of transcendental hopes and fears, stimu- 
lated once a week on Sundays, and in some occasional half- 
hour alone, will be a body of solid convictions and moral 
habits, perfectly in a line with all the rest of human life, and 
applying naturally to everything we do or say. 

Religion, on a human basis, will be, I conceive, a thing 
wholly unlike the orthodox Catholicism of the twelfth cen- 
tury or the orthodox Puritanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,— unlike in spirit, in result, and its mode of propaga- 
tion. In some ways, it will much more resemble the ancient 
type of religion than Christianity,—the ancient type, I 


mean, where religion was more a thing of the citizen’s daily | 


life than a thing for church on Sunday. It will be much 
more like what we call morality; will be more social than 
personal, more civic than domestic, and more practical than 
mystical. We do not exclude the personal, the domestic, 
the mystical element. The soul will have its hours of soli- 
tary meditation and exaltation; the family will join in nat- 
ural expression of veneration and love; there will be sea- 
sons of fervid imagination and passionate ecstasy, but they 
will hold their due place, and will never pass out of the 
control of the reason and the sobering claims of active duty. 


It will be rather, to use a current phrase, “ morality touched 
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with emotion,’—the morality being our duty as taught by 
sociology, and emotion being our loyalty to humanity in all 
its phases and works. Such a religion, I conceive, will 
more savor of the tone of mind taught by Socrates, Confu- 
cius, and Marcus Aurelius than that taught by Augustine 
and Aquinas, Luther and Calvin. 

Attention to this will correct many misconceptions and 
answer much idle criticism. Take, as an example, that of 
the priesthood or the educators. How preposterously have 
their numbers and their influence been exaggerated by 
critics! According to Comte’s ideal, there were not more 
than twenty thousand priests required for all Western 
Europe,— less than four thousand for the United Kingdom, 
—not five hundred for the whole existing metropolitan 
area. And these priests in his Utopia were to take the 
place of the clergy of all denominations, the directors of 
universities and schools, the leading professors, the chief 
consulting physicians, and the newspaper editors,— classes 
who together must number in England alone at least one 
hundred thousand. I am not now considering how far 
Comte’s Utopia could be worked out: it is to me a sugges- 
tion, a Utopia, merely. But it enables us to see what he 
meant by a priesthood. There are now in the United King- 
dom at least forty thousand clergy, nearly half of whom are 
of the Church of England. Now, Comte proposed a priest- 
hood of less than four thousand, 7.e., not one-tenth of this 
number,— about one-fifth of the clergy of the Church of 
England, about one-fifth of the dissenting ministers, and 
barely twice as numerous as the Catholic priests now are in 
England alone. This, in Comte’s ideal, was to be the only 
organized religious corporation. Every other kind of spir- 
itual direction he would leave absolutely free. One can see 
how idle are fears about priestcraft and spiritual tyranny as 
relating to a body which, over the whole metropolitan area, 
would be less than five hundred in number. 

Take his ideal of the temples of the future. They would 
be less than four hundred for the United Kingdom,— say 
about fifty for the whole actual metropolitan area,— that is, 
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about one for each seventy thousand inhabitants, for each 
ten thousand families, each temple being the seat of ten 
priests. Now, here again I say nothing as to the possibility 
of realizing this Utopia. But it is clear that Comte meant 
something quite different from the multiplicity of churches 
and chapels, of priests, ministers, and their staff, such as we 
now know. He evidently conceived an immense reduction 
of the whole clerical element and of the practice of congre- 
gational worship. As he imagined it, the temple was a com- 
bination of cathedral, museum, university, high school, pub- 
lic library, lecture hall, and mechanics’ institute. In place 
of the church and chapel, with half a dozen curates and min- 
isters, in every third street, as we see it now, he conceived a 
grand central temple in each district about the area of our 
metropolitan boroughs ; a temple capable of holding at least 
ten thousand persons,— something, I imagine, like the Ora- 
tory at Brompton, an Italian domed church in the style of 
Michel Angelo, in my opinion the most masculine and digni- 
fied type of the modern church. With such a temple I can 
imagine combined a sort of People’s Palace, with halls for 
music, for choral singing, with libraries, class-rooms, and art 
musems. Congregational worship under such conditions 
would resemble much more a Haendel festival, or an evening 
service in St. Paul’s cathedral, than the two or three daily 
celebrations, as they call it, now common in church and 
chapel. Much of what we call worship would be transferred 
to the home: the citizen, the householder, the father, would, 
as of old, take the part of priest. Congregational worship 
would largely consist of artistic public festivals on fixed 
occasions. But the ordinary priest and priestess would be 
each father and mother. 

But all this is for the future. It is little enough that we 
of this generation can do to realize the conception of Comte, 
and perhaps almost nothing to determine its ultimate form. 
But we can all do something to make ourselves a little more 
worthy to partake of his ideal, at least so far as to get some 
sounder knowledge of real things, to live a life more social, 


more pure, and more humane. It is the rare privilege of 


_ - 
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Positivism that to follow its precepts is to do what, by the 
common consent of mankind, is a good thing in itself. We 
never can feel that we have believed a lie if we are striving 
to do our duty in our homes, in our business, and among 
our fellow-citizens, in the spirit of respect for all great and 
good men who have gone before us, in the spirit of charity 
towards the living organs of humanity to-day, and in the 
spirit of hope for those who will bear the inheritance of 
humanity in the greater future that is to be. 

FrEDERIC HARRISON. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


“ PROGRESSIVE UNITARIANISM.” 


We take this phrase, as suggested to us by a correspondent, 
in order to introduce a word touching a quite practical question 
which we continually have to meet. How the meaning of it 
comes to some minds, among the most valued and respected of 
our body, will appear from the letter we give below. The 
doubt or the difficulty which it implies is one that grows out 
of the double character of any religious movement except the 
yery simplest, and is especially marked in one of the character 
and antecedents of ours. For, on the one hand, on its intel- 
lectual and ethical side, it necessarily works out to the whole 
wide world of thought,— critical, scientific, humanitarian, social, 
or philosophical; it must learn from and work with them all as 
harmoniously as it may, so as nowise to shut itself off from the 
largest life of thought; and it must with equal frankness embrace 
in its range of sympathy any such genuine movements, lying 
quite outside its proper orbit, as those we call by such names as 
positivism, ethical culture, or social science. In the very strictest 
(or broadest) sense, humani nihil a me alienum puto: our 
spiritual kin is as wide as the world of man. But on the other 
hand, on its religious and (in its modest way) ecclesiastical side, 
the movement finds itself organized in a group of Unitarian or 
“liberal” churches, whose true life and vigor assume a close 
bond of fellowship and mutual confidence,—a quality quite the 
opposite of that vague world-wide sympathy. We cannot sacri- 
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fice the first, without forfeiting all that makes for the intellectual 
dignity and deeper human interest of the movement we are 
embarked in, and gives it any large hold upon the future; we 
cannot lose the latter, without forfeiting that loyal interest and 
that sense of a personal share in a noble work, which make the 
wholesome bracing atmosphere in all associated religious life. 
The doubt or the difficulty will meet different minds in differ- 
ent ways. The preacher’s point of view regarding it is the 
more familiar, and perhaps the more important; since it lies 
especially upon him to settle the problem intellectually the best 
he may, as part of his own proper business in life,— and, doubt- 


less, many a man has found the conditions of it too hard for_ 


him, has let his preaching degenerate into discussion, and so has 
failed to be up with his great opportunity. But it is often still 
more interesting, and even pathetic, when we take the point of 
view of the patient, willing, devout, and loyal hearer, who is 
perplexed to know why a religion he sincerely holds to fails to 
satisfy and comfort him. Thus our correspondent : — 


Born and brought up under the influence of an early Unitarian, in- 
deed one of the earliest; having all his life attended with more or less 
regularity various Unitarian churches; having listened to most of the 
eloquent and faith-inspired ministers of eminence in the denomination, 
at one time or another,— the writer finds himself to-day a religious inde- 
pendent, a Unitarian “mugwump” perhaps, whom no bond of faith 
dominant enough to ally him to the church of his natural selection 
holds, and yet who hesitates to become an agnostic or an “ethical 
culturist.” 

He is conscious of a very strong appreciation of the individual qual- 
ities of mind and heart among our preachers ; he realizes fully the per- 
sonal magnetism which in our large cities draws into itself vital warmth 
from society. in general, and fills certain of our churches to overflowing. 
Indeed, there are men among the Unitarian ministers, whom he never 
hears without a great longing to “go and do likewise.” But even these 
men do not draw him into any newer or nearer fellowship with the de- 
nomination: he goes from the service having been moved deeply, but 
with no sense of being any more or any less a Unitarian than before. 
He recalls the same feeling of temporary exaltation while under the 
influence of sublime music in a Roman Catholic cathedral. He remem- 
bers the same impulsive desire for such a mission, while moyed by the 
power and pathos of certain eloquent Broad-Church preachers. The 


ever-present, not-to-be-ignored question is even now before him: “Am I _ 


a Unitarian? Am I honest in calling myself so?” and always its mock- 
ing echo, its double: “If not, why?” With no claim for individuality or 


_—- — rT. 


_— 
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as in any way an isolated thinker, with no desire to “pose” before men, 
the followiog thoughts are penned in a sincere hope for farther light 
from some source. 

Unitarianism, as it exists to-day, seems to the writer to have lost its 
birthright of progressiveness. True, there are progressive men in pro- 
fusion, in its pulpits and in its pews. But it seems to him in our large 
Eastern cities to have lost its grip on the young men of the day, at least 
as organized in our churches. Individual men draw them, and hold their 
attention; but, when those men from one cause or another change their 
location, their efforts do not seem to have resulted in building up the 
church on a firm and lasting basis. This is frequently laid to the sup- 
posed callousness of young men to any religious influence, but the writer 
doubts it. He believes that there was never a more serious interest 
among men than there is to-day, if there be power to touch their sen- 
sibility. 

The young men of Unitarian families look about them. They see 
on both sides great and unwonted enthusiasm. They see in the so-called 
Orthodox body a vital contest between two forces, conservatism and 
“ Progressive Orthodoxy.” What matter that their fathers have been 
over the same ground before? Does that detract from the interest of 
the present contest? Does the knowledge that foot-ball has been played 
for many years prevent an intercollegiate match of to-day from having 
an absorbing interest? The writer thinks that our ministers have made 
and are making a very serious and fatal blunder in echoing the theme, 
“ This is nothing new, we have been all through this years ago: we are 
on a higher plane.” Our young men, again, look on the other side, and 
they see earnest, scholarly, devoted men; men with apostolic faces, men 
with the wonderful impetus of scientific achievement behind them. 
They see these men lifting up their voices like the prophets of old, and 
foretelling a coming era, when intellectual honesty and freedom shall 
take the place of theology and cant. They hear words so brave, so 
smiting, so incisive, so appalling in their shock to conventionalism, that 
then, too, they feel the attraction of combat; they watch these intel- 
lectual gladiators a3 did the Romans their Dacians in the Coliseum ; 
they are charmed, fascinated, led on, until the safe, smooth journey of 
modern Unitarianism seems tame and spiritless, and no wonder. 

The writer believes that Unitarianism, so much as to exist in the 
future, must become progressive, pugnacious even. He does not believe 
that there is a possibility of a religious interregnum. He thinks that it 
must either advance or go backward. He feels that it has been and still 
is going backward in usefulness, in vitality, in church soundness. The 
axioms — that the leaven is working constantly in other denominations ; 
that Broad-Church rectors and Presbyterian divines are preaching to 
their newly enfranchised audiences the fundamental bases of our liberal 
faith — do not seem to him sufficient or consoling enough to compensate 
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for the inactivity of our own body, at least to one who feels the need of 
a more certain belief. Would such a Unitarian go on the one hand to 
the churches which are coming towards him, he is still repelled by 
the dishonesty of professing faith in even the remnants of their creed. 
Would he go to the other hand, and endeavor to reconcile himself to the 
free thinkers, he is met by the lack of certain elements of religious 
worship which they ignore and despise, but which are to him essential 
to true religion. It is not a compensating thought to any Unitarian in 
this condition that “the Truth is marching on.” 

Finally, that there can be a truly progressive Unitarianism the writer 
firmly believes. He has a quite definite idea of what it should be. He 
hesitates to suggest it, even, in the present article, trusting that some 
one who sees things more wisely will be led to show that it does now 
exist, and convince him and those for whom he speaks that there is still 
room for them in Unitarian churches. 


It is not easy to give an answer off-hand to a query that brings 
so many considerations, theoretic and personal, to the front at 
once. A single hint may, however, be worth mention here. A 
friend of ours is accustomed to give his solution of the matter 
in the following succinct formula: “You Unitarians need two 
things, in order to go about your work with proper spirit,— to 
accept the situation, and to be honestly afraid of something.” 
As to accepting the situation, in the sense hinted at the begin- 
ning of these remarks, we have advanced a long way in the last 
forty years; and, to judge from all evidences in practice, there is 
little to be done but to let things continue their healthy course. 
The more naturally, spontaneously, unconsciously, this course is 
taken towards a complete intellectual liberalism and the accept- 
ing of a purely moral or spiritual bond of fellowship, the better. 

But the real pinch comes with the second half of our friend’s 
formula. A mere placid liberalism, with a bland gospel of cult- 
ure, which has learned to despise “the terror of the Lord” and 
is no longer honestly afraid of anything in heaven, earth, or hell, 
is certainly the most impotent of equipments for the religious 
life, and, if it exists anywhere in any of our churches, is quite 
enough to account for their going on the primrose path to 
deserved annihilation. The very meaning of a church, in any 
healthy or decent sense we can use the term, implies that it is 
somehow a combination, in the name and power of the Lord, to 
fight “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” as very real powers 
arrayed against the peace of the soul and the dearest welfare 
of human life. We have heard something of the need of “the _ 
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note of authority” in our churches. And we have further to 
understand that that note of authority means nothing, if it is to 
be merely the preacher’s say-so in regard to metaphysical, dog- 
matic, or critical opinion. One is amazed that— whatever we 
may think of the rhetoric in which Carlyle talks of the volcano 
of human passion ever smouldering under our feet—any preacher 
in an age of live and violent force like ours, and surrounded with 
the wrecks in which human lives are incessantly engulfed, should 
think it his proper business to retail from week to week his rhe- 
torical balderdash, or put forth his newest whipster opinions upon 
the theory of the universe. The organization of a church means, 
or should mean, for one thing, that a band of faithful and 
resolved men and women, seeing the evil and the way they can 
do a little to keep it in check, have rallied for that end, and 
chosen for their spokesman the man with clearest eye to see and 
most steadfast lips to utter the thing they ought to understand or 
to do in company. This, says our friend, is one condition of our 
having any healthy life. 

The business of a Christian minister, he goes on to say, is not 
the business of a scientific theorist or of a physiological lecturer, 
but of a “physician of souls.” It is the individual case he has 
to study first; his scientific theory has no business with his 
practice except to make it more rational, direct, and helpful,— 
not to take its place, as in those windy folds where “the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” Not one man perhaps in ten 
thousand—not one in a hundred of those that are fit to be 
effective preachers —is entitled to set forth his own fresh theory 
of the universe, or to air the newest views as to the criticism of 
the Bible. Those are practically of small account. But any man 
of intelligence and conviction fit to speak at all can make his 
own first-hand study and observation of human life, set forth 
ever so modestly and humbly, full of result worth telling and 
worth listening to. You must begin with this, says our friend, 
if you would make your churches permanently worth attending, 
or likely to have any enduring life. 

As to denominational loyalty, that is a thing that must be left 
to take care of itself, only granting the work to be done with 
right spirit and devotion. All that we have spoken of as the 
function of the preacher can be and is discharged equally well 
under any sectarian name, and as the proper business of any 
religious body. The post to which Providence has detailed us — 
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whether by right of birth or by mental sympathy and convic- 
tion — chances, it may be, to be Unitarian. But the message 
we are to deliver at that post, or the service we are to do there, 
is but in small measure Unitarian: it is in its solid substance 
Christian, vital, human. And, the more broadly and simply we 
take it so, the better we are likely to strengthen the post trusted 
to our hands; as a soldier’s special affection and pride may be 
for the number and colors of his own regiment, while his true 
loyalty and service are due to the broad flag that represents the 
sovereign Authority which we must all obey. 

We shall not try to follow any further out our reply to our 
correspondent’s timely and anxious query. But we will say a 
single word of the fresh spirit of consecration and the directness 
of purpose —far enough away from mere sectarian zeal — which 
we have been happy to see and know in very many of our 
younger men who have taken up their work in that temper, and 
have known nothing at all of the difficulty and the doubt. We 
say it here with a certain proud and sad memory of a career 
singularly full of a buoyant and almost childlike hope,— just lost 
to us by the so fatal malady of the season. We had known 
something of the light-hearted intrepidity with which our dear 
young friend Mr. Goodnough struck out from the conventional 
track, some six years ago, and created a movement of his own 
that has borne full fruit to this day. We had seen on the spot, 
with delight, how well and effectively he had taken hold, at 
Ithaca, of the work that just then needed just such a hand. In 
his great charge in Brooklyn, among a people where we have 
often found what seemed the most genuine atmosphere to nourish 
the sympathies of the deeper church life, it seemed that he had 
found a fit. task for the best and ripest powers. Now that that 
young life remains to us but a memory, we think of it as an 
example and an earnest of the spirit we must look to for the 
revival and strengthening of what we all have most at heart. 

In confirmation of some of the hints ‘given above, and in 
further response to the inquiries of our correspondent, we add 
here some words from an address of Mr. Sherman Hoar before 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, on the topic, “ What the Younger | 
Laity desire of our Clergy”: — 

I recently read that the labor question was being discussed by a con- 
ference of high dignitaries of the Church of England, and that labor 
leaders were to be invited to present their views, in order that the —- 
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Church might better understand the material and spiritual wants of the 
laborer. The Specta‘or, commenting upon and praising the plan, said: 
“Tt is the workmen who must fill the churches, if they are to be full; ... 
and, if there is any validity in the claims of Christian churches, the 
most numerous classes have the first right to their aid.” This truth I 
would have our clergy understand, and I would have them build upon it 
a system of practical Christianity. Let them understand these “most 
numerous classes,” these hard toilers; let them learn the needs, the de- 
sires, the hopes, of this mass of humanity; let them become acquainted 
with their problems of life, and then plan and work out for them ways 
of better living in this world, that they may give more attention to 
appeals for living for the life to come. Our churches will open their 
doors to these people in vain until through those doors go out to them 
instruction, encouragement, and sympathetic aid. Our clergy should 
use with these men every influence in their power without fear of being 
called to account; for everything that tends to ennoble life, everything 
that lifts men out of the ruts of their daily existence, good entertain- 
ment and instruction, social pleasures and educational influences,— all 
make for righteousness, and are means, God-given, for developing and 
saving souls. 

Some months ago, an English friend told us here of his work in 
bringing the simplicity of Unitarianism to the assistance of the poorer 
classes of the East of London. I would have our clergy lead us in 
bringing it to the assistance of the poorer classes in this country, and I 
feel that by so doing they would commend it to all classes in the land. 
This faith of ours, broad enough and high enough to hold in it all man- 
kind, simple enough to be understood by all men, and strong enough to 

aid them bear their burdens, should be carried to men of every class, 
and made a part of their lives. I understand full well the enormous 
work now put upon our clergy. The social duties we demand of them, 
their visits to the poor, the sick, and the dying, the carefully prepared 
sermons we expect of them,—all tax their strength and their powers, 
I sometimes wonder how they manage to do all that they do, and live; 
and I know that for many really unnecessary calls upon them the laity 
is largely responsible. Still, I think there is, at present, a demand of 
God and mankind upon them which they should heed, and that the laity 
should be only too willing to waive many of their supposed claims upon 
them, that they may heed and meet this demand. The younger laity 
desire our clergy to lead them into the too long neglected field of useful- 
ness of which I have spoken, and they promise to be willing followers 
and workers there. If, because of the diversity of gifts, some clergymen 
do not feel they are capable of leading, let them select some efficient 
leader from their flock, and go along beside him, encouraging and ex- 
horting him to success. I have now told you in my poor way what the 
younger laity desire of the clergy. If our clergy will lead us in this 
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work for the unchurched masses of humanity, Unitarianism will live, 
because it will be more like the simple Christian religion of nineteen — 
hundred years ago; and our clergy will meet their reward when at life’s 
end they hear, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


It is sometimes said that Unitarianism is too sublimated a 
gospel for the masses, and that a more crude and dogmatic 
system of religious thought is better suited to their capacity and 
needs. On this point, the following testimony, selected from a 
number of letters recently received by the San Francisco and 
Oakland (Cal.) Women’s Auxiliaries in response to their adver- 
tisements in the local papers, offering to send Unitarian litera- 
ture gratuitously to all applicants, is of interest. Incidentally, 
it discloses also the admirable work which the Ladies’ Post-office 
Mission is doing in eliciting the interest and supplying the relig- 
ious needs of many isolated persons whom our church services 
fail to reach. A number of similar utterances from all over the 
country have heretofore been published in the organs of our 
denomination, but this is probably the first time that the impres- 
sion made by our views upon the miners has been set forth. As 
such, it possesses a unique value. 


From a mining camp in the Sierras, we receive the following : — 


We, up here in the mountains, never haye any chance to go to church | 
or hear anything about religion. It is forty miles to the nearest church. 
I used to have some religion, but since boyhood have neglected all; but 
sometimes a longing comes over me to pay some attention to my God. 
Hoping you will help me in this, I sign myself x 


A Mexican miner writes from a frontier town in Nevada: — 


I find an advertisement in the Argonaut, stating that you will send 
reading matter. Now, I would be glad if you would send some to me, 
as I am mining here in the mountains, and get very little reading mat- 
ter of any kind. There are a hundred men in the mountains here; and, 
if one of them gets anything to read, it goes the rounds of the whole lot, 
and that way we manage to get along. If you will write me and tell me 
what the postage will be, I will send it to you, as it will be a great ac- 
commodation to all of us, as we have lots of time to read in the long 
winter nights. JUAN. 
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A young Swede writes from Mendocino County, California : — 


I have noticed the advertisement in the Chronicle, and will be very 
much pleased to get some good religious literature; and I hope to do a 
good deal of good with it, as there are about fifty young men working 
for the same company as I am. 


A correspondent in Arizona writes, thanking the committee 
for the help they have given her, and sends the addresses of 
twelve others and the number of miles—ranging from two to 
fifteen —they live from a post-office; stating, also, that they 
receive mail matter not oftener than once a week. 

The following especially appeals to our sympathy. It is written 
from a lonely camp in the mountains : — 

Dec. 5, 1887. 

Dear Friend,— It is many a year since I have heard the word of God 
preached, and your leaflets impressed me strongly. I have studied the 
Unitarian belief some, and come to the conclusion that it is the only 
sensible doctrine for the human race to go by. I was brought up a 
Roman Catholic; but, ever since I was able to comprehend better the 
teachings of this religion, I discarded it, but found no new one until 
new. I haye been away from home for twenty-nine years, ever since 1 
was thirteen. I am writing to you asafriend. I know you will sympa- 
thize with me. I have had my share of trouble in this world; and all I 
can do now is to lead a better life, and reconcile myself with my God 
and follow more the teachings of Christ. This place here is very lone- 
some,— four miles to the nearest house. Snow is now two feet deep, and 
we will have plenty more. For the next four months we will have to 
stay in the house, and I dread it. My mind is not occupied enough ; 
and, when I am not reading, I get very restless thinking of what might 
haye been and what is now. 

Next time, if you care, I will give you a description of how children 
of Roman Catholics were trained thirty years ago in Europe. It is but 
yery seldom I write a letter, but what I write comes from my heart. 


It will interest many of our readers to know that the Hon. 
Horace Davis, of San Francisco, has had a new dignity added to 
the many already conferred upon him, in his unanimous selection 
by the Board of Regents as the President of the University of 
California. Mr. Davis is a graduate of Harvard College of 1849. 
Failing eyesight having compelled him to enter active business 
life, he has successively become a leading manufacturer of Cali- 
fornia flour, president of a city bank, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, Member of Congress, trustee of 
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the Stanford University and of the Lick School of Applied Arts, 
as well as of other institutions of learning and usefulness. He 
has, besides, enjoyed an unusual number of civic honors and 
public trusts. In his own estimation and that of his friends, the 
crowning opportunity of his life, and the one most congenial to 
his tastes and abilities, is his election as the head of the State 
University. 

This has now a permanent endowment of some three and a_ 
half millions of dollars, besides an annual income, from a State 
tax levy, of $60,000. Its location on the foot-hills at Berkeley, 
opposite San Francisco and adjoining Oakland, is one of rare 
beauty, commanding glorious views of the bay, the mountains of 
Marin County, and the Golden Gate. The grounds comprise 
about two hundred acres of diversified surface, and the build- 
ings already erected are large and imposing. The library con- 
tains nearly thirty-eight thousand volumes. The colleges of law, 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy are in San Francisco; and the 
astronomical observatory, with the great Lick Telescope, is in 
Santa Clara County. There are also agricultural, mechanical, 
mining, civil engineering, and the usual scientific courses, with 
quite full equipment for each. There are at present in the 
University sixty-one instructors and over five hundred students. 

There has been felt a need of administrative energy in its 
affairs; and this, it is confidently believed, will be supplied by 
the new president. 

Amid all the cares of his public and private life, Mr. Davis 
has preserved his love for literature and learning. His library 
is large and well selected, and his literary activity is quite remark- 
able in a man of affairs. He contributed last November to the 
columns of this Zteview an able paper on “ Christianity in Japan,” 
and has read before the students at Berkeley a learned, eritical 
paper on “The Sonnets of Shakespeare,” contributed a very full 
article to a California journal (of which an extra edition of 
twenty thousand copies was printed) on Japanese Agriculture, 
read to an Oakland literary club a strong review of Alexander 
Hamilton's Life and Opinions, and found time to prepare a 
weekly lecture on the Great Religions of the World for his Sun- 
day Bible class, which includes some sixty young people. With- 
drawing with an ample competence and an honorable name from 
business, he purposes giving his ripened powers and large expe- 
rience to the affairs of the university. His gifted wife, who, it 
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may be remembered, is a daughter of Thomas Starr King, will 
find a noble field for her influence as the social centre of the 
literary circle in Berkeley, and cannot fail to be of great help 
to the fifty or more lady students now in the undergraduate 
department. Cc. W. W. 


THE EARLY BIRD. 


Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: O Ahuramazda! most munif- 
icent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one! Who is the dutiful attendant of Srosh the right- 
eous, the mighty, the embodiment of the sacred word, the impet- 
uous runner? 

Then said Ahuramazda: The bird named Parodarsh, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra! which evil-speaking men call by the name Kahr- 
katés (chanticleer). Moreover, this bird raises his voice at the 
approach of dawn, thus: Arise, ye men! praise the righteous- 
ness which is most perfect; repulsed are the demons; this one 
oppresses you — Bushyasta (Drowsihood), the long-handed ; she 
lulls to sleep the whole living creation after it is awakened by 
the light, saying: Sleep long, O man! it befits thee not to rise ; 
take no thought for the three best things,— the well-considered 
purpose, the well-spoken word, and the well-done action; but 
take thought for the three worst things,— the ill-considered pur- 
pose, the ill-spoken word, and the ill-done action.— Vendidad, 
Fargard xviii. 14-17. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


CANONICAL AND APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES. 


The miracles narrated concerning Jesus in the four canonical 
Gospels may be grouped conyeniently under five heads for com- 
parison with the apocryphal stories in the book and fragment of 
a book called the I. and II. “Gospels of the Infancy.” The first 
class comprises naturally the miracles wrought for and around 
Jesus, but not in any sense by him or through him. These com- 
prise eight miracles or series of miracles; namely, the birth, the 
baptism, the temptation, the transfiguration, the voice from 
heaven mentioned in the twelfth chapter of the Fourth Gospel, 
the darkness, earthquake, and rending of the rocks at the resur- 
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rection, and the ascension. These constitute the miraculous testi- 
mony to Jesus,— not wrought by him or through him, but around 
him and in witness to him. For this latter purpose,— namely, to 
witness to his office, mission, and character,— three miracles have 
been taken as the great testimonies above all others,—namely, 
the baptism, the transfiguration, and the resurrection; but these 
do not exceed the wonders related at the crucifixion, or the ascen- 
sion, or the voice from heaven recorded in the Fourth Gospel. 

Now, in the apocryphal gospels there are very few miracles — 
only three (I think) among the forty-five or more therein con- 
tained — which offer any parallel to this first class of the mira- 
cles,— those, namely, wrought around or for Jesus, but not by 
him or through him. And even these three, so little hint do the 
apocryphal gospels contain of these great and transcendent mira- 
cles, are of superficial resemblance and in no sense true parallels. 
These are, first, the light shining from Jesus when brought into 
the temple, by which, in the language of I. Infancy, “at that 
time old Simeon saw him shining as a pillar of light, when St. 
Mary, the virgin, his mother, carried him in her arms, and was 
filled with the greatest pleasure at the sight.” Another instance 
is the fall of the idol in Egypt, when all the inhabitants ran 
together to see the prostrate image, which had fallen down on 
the entrance of Jesus into the country. A third, the most pict- 
uresque and effective one, is found in the fifth chapter of I. In- 
fancy,— namely, the alarm of a company of thieves when the 
holy family, journeying, drew near them; for, although there 
were only Joseph and Mary and the child, yet so great a roar 
attended their progress that the thieves, in the language of the 
apocryphal gospel, “upon their coming, heard a great noise, 
such as the noise of a king with a great army and many horses, 
and the trumpet sounding out his departure from his own city, 
at which they were so affrighted as to leave all their booty be- 
hind them, and fly away in haste.” These three miracles offer 
but a poor or partial parallel to the great miracles constituting 
the first class,— namely, those wrought upon or around Jesus, 
but not by him; and yet these are the best parallels which the 
apocryphal gospels can offer. 

The second class has but one example in the canonical Gospels. 
This class may be called miracles of knowledge or, better per- 
haps, of miraculous information. The only instance in the canon- 
ical Gospels is that of the talk of Jesus at twelve years of age in 
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the temple, when he was found by his parents questioning and 
astonishing the learned rabbins. The apocryphal Gospels, how- 
ever, contain four examples of this class. One of them is but 
an extension and amplification in detail of the canonical story just 
mentioned. In this amplification, it is related that Jesus ex- 
plained to the rabbins not only the books of the law and of the 
prophets, but also a long catalogue of physical wonders,— such 
as the number of the spheres and heavenly bodies, with their 
motions; also, the veins, arteries, and nerves of the body, and 
how the soul operated on the body, and what its faculties were,— 
such as speaking, anger, desire,— “and, lastly, the manner of its 
composition and distribution, and other things which the under- 
standing of no creature had ever reached.” The three other 
instances are told of Jesus at a still earlier age even, in the case 
of two of them while he was still an infant. According to one, 
he speaks in his cradle, addressing his mother, announcing to her 
his office and mission. At another time, in another story, “Jesus 
answered and said to his mother, When thirty years are ex- 
pired, O mother, the Jews will crucify me at Jerusalem,” and 
even goes on to declare that two thieves, whom they had passed 
on the road, should be crucified with him, and that one of them 
should go with him to paradise. The fourth instance is the nar- 
rative of the putting of Jesus to school, which no sooner was - 
done than he astonished his master by repeating at once all 
the lessons and much more besides, at which the master was so 
surprised that he said, “I believe this boy was born before 
Noah”; and, turning to Joseph, he said, “Thou hast brought 
a boy to me to be taught who is more learned than any master.” 
It seems not strange that the apocryphal miracles should outdo 
the canonical wonders in this class,—for, first, the apocryphal 
gospels are confined to the infancy and childhood of Jesus; and, 
secondly, wonders would naturally multiply around the childhood 
rather than the manhood of Jesus, because thus they would seem 
more extraordinary, significant, and prophetic. 

The third class we may call miracles of command over physical 
nature or properties of matter. Of these there are in the canoni- 
cal gospels only six; namely, the stilling of the tempest, the 
walking on the water, the miracle at the wedding at Cana, the 
feeding of the five thousand, the money in the fish’s mouth, and 
the blasting of the fig-tree. This class has no less than fifteen 
examples in the apocryphal gospels,—a preponderance surely 
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to be looked for naturally, because of the ease with which such 
stories grow and multiply under mythopeic stimulus, the object 
of which is to set forth striking and original marvels. Among the 
fifteen examples mentioned are the stories that Jesus made a well 
of water spring forth for the convenience of Mary, who wished to 
wash his coat; that from drops of sweat which fell from him to 
the ground a balsam grew, and continued ever after a tree in that 
country; that, when a boy who wore a coat made of a swaddling- 
cloth of Jesus was cast wickedly into an oven, he was preserved 
from the heat, and, indeed, the oven immediately became cool,— 
and this myth of safety or rescue coming from the swaddling- 
clothes of Jesus is repeated in several forms; and, in one ease, 
a cloth being thrown into the fire, it remained there unhurt, and 
was found uninjured when the fire was put out; that Jesus made 
clay figures of various animals and birds, and then endowed them 
with life, so that they walked and flew into the air; that, having 
cast all the goods of a dyer’s shop into a furnace, when the 
dyer complained grievously, he drew them all forth again dyed 
exactly in the colors which the dyer wished; that he helped his 
father, who was but an indifferent workman, by making his work 
fit exactly, drawing it out to the right dimensions when it fell 
short; that once, when a mother who wished her children not to 
go to play with Jesus hid them in an oven, and told him there 
was nothing in there but some kids, he answered, “ Come out, 
little kids,” and forthwith out came the children transformed to 
kids, and afterwards, on the entreaty of the mother, he trans- 
formed them again into children; that he commanded a serpent 
who had bitten a boy to come forth, and suck the poison out of 
the wound, which the serpent did; that, being once accused of 
the death of a lad, who was killed by falling from a house, he 
commanded the dead boy to speak and exonerate him, and so it 
was; that once, when his pitcher broke on his going for water 
for his mother, he quietly gathered the water up in his mantle, 
and carried it home; that, having made a little pool on a Sab- 
bath, and being reproached for it, the water instantly vanished at 


his word; and finally that, some water having been roiled by a _ 


rain-storm, he commanded it to be clear, and instantly it was so. 

If these wonders be compared with the canonical miracles of 
this class, it is plain that the latter have the advantage in dignity, 
— indeed, very much the advantage. Yet it is to be remembered 


that this naturally would be true of miracles occurring in the ire 
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hood of Jesus. Obviously, we should expect a certain childish- 
ness in the miracles related in the gospels of the Infancy. Still, 
after all possible allowance for this, there is a dignity or eleva- 
tion about the canonical miracles in this class that is impressive. 
There are, however, two notable exceptions. One is the finding 
of the money in the fish’s mouth; the other, the blasting of the 
fig-tree. I see not how these surpass at all in dignity or grace 
the apocryphal stories of the well, the balsam, the serpent, and 
the clearing of the muddy water. 

The next class of miracles comprises the healings; and these 
naturally fall into two divisions,— namely, the voluntary and in- 
voluntary cures, by which I mean those wrought by direct exertion 
of will or power by Jesus and those wrought by an effluence of 
involuntary power from him, as when “virtue went out of him,” 
and healing power, when one touched his garment. The apocry- 
phal gospels offer numerous parallels to the miracles of healing, 
but they differ decidedly in their proportions of the voluntary 
and involuntary. In the canonical Gospels, the voluntary cures 
greatly exceed the involuntary. In the apocryphal stories, it is 
just the other way. Indeed, we find but two examples of volun- 
tary healing, both being cures of a serpent’s bite. One of these 
has been mentioned already. The other is a story that Jesus 
healed a viper’s bite by breathing on it. The involuntary cures 
among the apocryphal stories are very numerous, and usually are 
performed in some way by Mary, who thus uses her wonderful 
son as a kind of heal-all for distressed persons who come to her, 
by telling them to lay a hand on the child or take him in their 
arms. Many cures also are wrought by water in which Jesus 
has been washed, or by his clothes, or by laying the sick person 
on a bed which the child had occupied. The most beautiful of 
the stories of involuntary cures is that related of Judas, who is 
introduced in the I. Infancy as possessed by Satan in his youth, 
and given to biting people. Being brought to Jesus and placed 
beside him, he tried, as usual, to bite him; and, being prevented, 


he struck him on his right side, and was cured instantly by the 


blow, for Satan immediately “went out of the boy, and ran away 
like a mad dog.” This conception is not without a certain moral 
beauty, because it conceives of a cure wrought even when the 
holy child is set upon with the fury of mania, and cruelly treated. 
Not only has it this grace in itself, but it makes a happy contrast 
to other apocryphal stories in which injuries caused by anger are 
punished vindictively. 
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This brings us to the last group of the canonical miracles ; 
namely, those involving conspicuously a moral quality. Now, in 
this we must distinguish with some care, for it might be said that 
all the miracles of healing involve moral quality, as being ex- 
amples of mercy; and one might regard similarly the feeding of 
the five thousand and the miracle at Cana. But, in this class, I 
refer only to miracles involving the question whether they be 
right and worthy. With this in view, we find but two mir- 
acles which can be treated fairly as involving a moral question ; 
namely, the finding of the money in the fish’s mouth and the 
blasting of the fig-tree. As to the latter, we find no way of eyad- 
ing or softening the moral difficulty of it. Surely, it is not con- 
ceived or done in the spirit of the Master, who rebuked his dis- 
ciples sternly when they asked if they should call down fire from 
heaven to consume Samaritans who would not receive him into 
their village. As to the money in the fish’s mouth this also 
seems to be gravely questionable, to say the least of it; indeed, 
past all defence, and directly opposite to the principle laid down 
in the story of the temptation regarding the impulse to change 
the stones into bread, or to avail himself of some great external 
sign by throwing himself from the pinnacle of the temple. The 
one moral quality objectionable in both these miracles, and espe- 
cially in that of the money in the fish, is that they were wrought 
for himself, without reference either to physical or moral benefit 
to others, and were an exertion of heaven-given powers for purely 
individual ends. The apocryphal stories contain abundant ex- 
amples of this class; that is, miracles morally questionable or 
decidedly wrong. There are many parallels to the doubtful mo- 
rality of the money in the fish’s mouth ;* that is, the questionable 
act of using miraculous powers for personal objects. They are 
to be found in the story of the making of the well for Mary’s 
convenience; the causing of the dead lad to speak, in order to 
free Jesus from suspicion or accusation; the making of the water 
to vanish, when he was reproached with preparing a pool on the 
Sabbath. Examples of the vindictive type, such as—in a mild 
instance — we have in the blasting of the fig-tree are given 
among the apocryphal stories both in grotesque and in woful 


*It may, however, be worth while here to remind the reader of two points: first, 
that the assumed miracle is nowhere said to have taken place; and, next, that it is 
very plausibly explained as no miracle at all, but only a half-playful reproof to the 
disciples’ petty quibbling with the authorities : “ Why dispute over such a cess 
The first fish you catch will pay the tax.” 
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forms. An example of the grotesque is the changing of the hid- 
den boys into kids. The woful instances are the many stories in 
which the child is represented as afflicting people with blindness 
or withering them, or instantly killing men or children who have 
angered him: as, for example, when he was sent to school and 
behaved disrespectfully, and the master was about to strike him, 
his hand withered, and he died; and, on an occasion when a boy 
ran against him and threw him down, the child said, “As thou 
hast thrown me down, so shalt thou fall, nor ever rise,” and the 
boy fell dead instantly. This was so common, indeed, that it is 
stated that Joseph said to Mary, “ Henceforth, we will not allow 
‘him to go out of the house; for every one who displeases him is 
killed.” 

The vein of harshness or vindictiveness in the apocryphal sto- 
ries seems the more strange because it does not appear in the 
later legends of Jesus belonging to ballads and folk-lore. At 
least (for let me not speak beyond my knowledge) in the legends 
which I have met, there is a different and better spirit; as, for 
example, in the story entitled “The Holy Well,” which exists in 
an old English ballad. This story is that one day Jesus ran from 
his home to the well, in order to join the games of the children 
there playing, but was rudely repulsed by them because he was 
only a common carpenter’s son. The child ran home in tears, 
and told Mary what had happened. Whereupon she told him, in- 
dignantly, to go back to the well, and destroy all those rude chil- 
dren by a word. But the holy child answered, “Nay, mother, I 
came not to destroy, but to save.” I suppose this is a very late 
legend; but, surely, there is nothing in the apocryphal gospels to 
compare with it, either for grace or for morality. It is not hard 
to account for the triviality of the apocryphal miracles; for, as 
Homer nods sometimes, and no poet utterly escapes poor lines 
and sordid visions, so that greatest of poets, as Emerson has 
called it,—the nation, the people, the race,—composes not 
always at his best, but sometimes falls to poor jingles and trivial 
dreams. In plain words, not all myths are beautiful, though 
beautiful myths are the rarest and purest dews of human genius. 

But we find it not so easy to understand the vindictive immo- 
rality of many of the apocryphal stories; for, looking at the beauty 
and sublimity of the life and character of Jesus, we cannot see 
how mythopeie fertility could turn aside to ruthless, harsh, and 
immoral forms like anger and reyenge, however strange and fan- 
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tastic might be its products,— especially remembering that this 
occurred when the authority and sacredness of Jesus’ name were 
well established and growing. Only one explanation seems ade- 
quate,— this, namely, that the revengeful stories, as well as the 
trivialities, of the apocryphal miracles sprang from the tendency to 
magnify the supernatural mission and office of Jesus above his per- 
sonal character and spiritual greatness. That this was a growing 
tendency for many hundreds of years is a familiar fact, and equally 
that it appears in apostolic times. It is very plain in the Pauline 
Epistles, both negatively and positively: negatively, in the almost 
total silence of the great apostle regarding the glorious moral 
character of Jesus; positively, in his reiterated enforcement of 
the office of Christianity as foretold in the old scriptures and 
accredited by wonders and signs, and in the Christian expecta- 
tion of the second coming of Jesus with gorgeous retinues in the 
clouds. Even in the Gospels there are traces of this tendeney,— 
namely, in the two bad miracles I have mentioned, the money 
in the fish’s mouth and the blasting of the fig-tree; although the 
tendency is much less plain in the Gospels, and especially in the 
first three, because of their biographical and comparatively un- 
dogmatic aim. 

Perhaps some might say that this same tendency appears even 
more strongly in the transcendent miracles of the first class, those 
wrought around Jesus and for him, but not by him: the birth, 
the baptism, transfiguration, and the others of this kind. But 
these have a certain grandeur joined with simplicity which set 
them in a place by themselves. Also, they seem a general way, 
and a noble, imaginative way, by which primitive reverence was 
uttered. Thus many of Plato’s disciples, we read, believed him 
to be of divine birth by the paternity of Apollo; and this was in 
accordance with the grand manner of exaltation which brave 
primitive piety uses. But they did not imagine Plato finding 
money in animals’ mouths, or blasting trees, and doing other 
similar and worse trivialities, like those of the apocryphal mira- 
cles. In fine, we have no conclusion better than that the ruth- 
less and repulsive stories of Jesus’ killing, blinding, and wither- 
ing persons who displeased him, which still are inexplicable and 
which raise the apocryphal stories from our indifference into our 
abhorrence, were early fruits, and by no means the worst fruits, 
of the surmounting of Jesus the glorious man by Christ the 
supernatural regent. Z 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.” 


The two noble and imposing volumes of Dr. Martineau’s latest 
work* will receive at a later time a more fitting notice than can 
be given here from a single rapid though careful reading of their 
eight hundred handsome octavo pages. We can only speak of 
two or three characteristics of their plan and style, which strike 
the reader as he goes along, and which may serve as a guide, or 
possibly an inducement, to other readers, to give the book a more 
thorough study. 

In the first place, then, he is struck by the pure intellectwality 
of the treatment. By this we mean not simply the brilliancy 
of thought and style, the ample scholarship, and the refined crit- 
ical skill, which we have known in Dr. Martineau these many 
years, but the plan and conception of the argument itself. Re- 
ligion, for example, may be studied psychologically, as, first of 
all, the profoundest experience of the human soul, and most 
deeply associated with its affections and aspirations; or histor- 
ically, as one of the primary and fundamental passions of human 
nature, making perhaps the most powerful single force in the 
evolution of events on a great scale. The contrast we mean is 
given in these words of the Introduction, defining religion as 
“ BELIEF in an ever-living God, that is, of a Divine Mind and Will 
ruling the Universe and holding moral relations with mankind.” 
This purely intellectual conception of the topic is held to 
throughout, with singular fidelity,— almost the only exception 
we can recall being the citation (ii. 102), in a foot-note, of a 
quaint and tender little poem touching the softened grief of a 
mother among the poor. We wish in particular to emphasize 
this quality of intellectuality in these volumes, because many of 
us are so impatient of severe and consecutive mental processes, 
philosophic or scientific; and we cannot think of any intellectual 
tonic to recommend, against the prevalent looseness of thinking, 
that has at once the severity and the great charm that, we find 
here. ' 

The second quality the reader notes is what we may call the 


*A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. By James Martineau, D.D., 
LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 8yvo. 2 vols, 
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forensic temper of these volumes. This is far enough from dis- 
putatious; perhaps we should hardly call it even polemic or con- 
troversial. It is rather the temper of one who regards and 
equips himself as a champion,— who puts himself, severely and 
conscientiously, in training, and is armed at all points against an 
adversary; who (as we feel it now and then) leaps into the arena 
“rejoicing in his strength,” and is full of the eager delight of the 
conflict; whom we watch with an involuntary thrill of admira- 
tion, as, with the skill of a practised swordsman, he is not content 
till he has driven his antagonist into the last corner, and either 
forced the weapon from his hand, or planted his own steel in the 
heart of the fallacy he has hunted down. Thus, from either of 
the other points of view we have suggested, one would have been 
apt to deal sympathetically and gently with even such a heresy 
as that of Prof. Seeley, whose Natural Religion humbly prefers 
a claim to be admitted into the august fellowship of faith on a 
narrower intellectual foundation: one even feels a sort of cruelty 
in the relentless way in which his modest pretensions are here 
trampled disdainfully in the dust. Dr. Martineau has set up a 
rigorous standard of intellectual faith. Though in breadth of 
culture, in nobility of temper, in generosity and sweetness of 
mental companionship— who ever knew him but to love him, 
or named him but to praise ?—he is the worthy and unchallenged 
leader in the liberal religious thought of our day, yet he repels, 
with a sharpness one would scarcely look for, any half-way view, 
no matter how sincere and even reverential, that does not reach 
the mark of that strict standard of intellectual belief. It may 
be doubtful how far even the next coming generation of our best 
religious thinkers will be held bound by a standard so severe; 
but there can be no doubt whatever that the logical precision, 
the philosophic method, of which he gives so admirable an exam- 
ple, are of the highest service to us now. 

In the third place, the reader is struck with what we may 
call the scholastic character of the argument. Dr. Martineau’s 
intellectual delight seems never so great, the joy of combat we 
have spoken of never so keen, as in dealing directly with the 
great names in philosophy, science, or letters. There is joy, too, 
in the reader’s mind, in simply seeing him walk among them as 
their peer. It is a bracing and tonic atmosphere we feel, as we 
listen while he familiarly cites the great old masters, Plato and 
Aristotle, in their original Greek, and throws the light of his_ 
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own trained intelligence upon phrases that before had wholly 
failed to give us out their meaning. One braces himself as to a 
task set him by some master in athletics, when he finds the main 
argument of the book, in its beginning, proceed from an elaborate 
exposition and criticism of Kant’s theory of knowledge, followed 
then by a briefer sketch of its development in the later German 
schools. It is the same, somewhat farther on, when the masters 
of the current scientific theories of our day—Spencer, Helm- 
holtz, Tyndall, Bain—are taken up, with the same vigor and 
conscious ability, on their own ground, and their argument is 
followed, with the same relentless analysis and wealth of illustra- 
tion, into the latest details of physical or biological knowledge 
of the day. As an example, take the discussion of Helmholtz’s 
remarks on the eye as an optical instrument (i. 360 and seq.), or 
the playful handling (cited in a recent Spectator,— February 11) 
of Bain’s too confident interpretation of the phenomena of in- 
fancy (ii. 214). We have noted for citation many other pas- 
sages, in which the fertility of illustration and easy handling give 
the effect, or the relief to severer argument, of a play of wit. 
But all this is subordinate to that strict method which prevails 
throughout the book, of dealing with each topic by direct grapple 
with the ablest master of thought who has been its expositor. 
This is, indeed, the method of the class-room and the academy, 
as opposed to the method of real life; and it is impossible, at 
any page, to forget that for many years the author has been 
among the most illustrious and beloved — many would say, at the 
very head of that noble army — of philosophical instructors and 
lecturers, whose daily task and joy it has been to train in the 
highest walks of intellect a select body of devoted pupils. 
Doubtless we, who are not of that fortunate number, would have 
found it easier, and perhaps pleasanter, to listen to the master as 
he should speak out of his own mind and by the fluency of his 
own lips (as some of us have heard him with delight in less 
formal ways), instead of finding him fettered by all this fore- 
thought and apparatus of library equipage. The argument would 
have been simpler, more direct, clearer to follow, and probably 
more convincing; though it might not have served quite the same 
purpose for mental discipline. The severe method of the class- 
room has not only its advantages, but its indispensable advan- 
tages; and one so greatly distinguished in the admiration and 
homage of three generations of disciples has done a high service 
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by leaving on record this superb illustration of what has been his 
way of working with them. 

We have not the least intention of criticising the argument or 
analyzing the results of these noble volumes. That task we leave 
for greater deliberation and to another hand. Our object has 
been, first, to express our own admiration and gratitude for this 
new gift; and then, to win as many as we can to the enjoyment 
and profit of it, by pointing out the direction in which, with least 
misapprehension or loss of time, they may explore so rich a 
quarry. We will do them the further service of saying that the 
argument is set forth in three Books: the first being on “The 
Limits of Human Intelligence”; the second, “ Theism,”— that is, 
the purely intellectual or scholastic theism we have said,— occu- 
pying the bulk of the work, some 260 pages of the first volume 
and (including the “Review of Opposing Systems”) 820 of the 
second; a fourth book treating briefly, and by way of supplement 
merely, of “The Life to Come.” We think also to give pleasure, 
not only to the prospective reader, but to all who know how to 
enjoy an illustration so delightfully handled, by copying here 
from a part of the argument on “alleged blemishes in nature” 
(vol. i., pp. 866-368) : — 


Can we consider, says Darwin, the sting of the wasp or of the bee 
as perfect, which, when used against many attacking animals, cannot 
be withdrawn, owing to the backward serratures, and so inevitably 
causes the death of the insect by tearing out its viscera? Darwin 
himself suggests that this is a misapplied tool, diverted to a purpose 
foreign to it, and not yet sufficiently modified to fulfil it well. Origi- 
nally the organ was a drill for cutting grooves in wood, like the ovipos- 
itor of the saw-fly, and the poison was the corroding liquor poured into 
the groove, like that by which the gall-fly produces the tubercle upon 
the oak. For the purpose of such work, the barbed teeth would answer 
well; but when the instrument that carries them was tempted, by the 
exigencies of war, into use as a bayonet, they proved fatal alike to the 
defence and the attack. It may be expected, I presume, that in course 
of time natural selection will get rid of the teeth; some insects being 
born with the fortunate variation of a smooth-edged sting, and con- 
veying the improvement to the species through their adyantage in the 
competition for existence. If so, Nature is at least working out a perfect 
result, and has already in view a true adjustment of means to ends; and 
it is only because we are in the workshop with the unfinished product, 
and are watching the conversion of one tool into another at the half-way 
point, that we are unable to recognize her skill; and the complaint will 
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be, not that her work is bad, but that it is long about, notwithstanding 
the provisional suffering which is involved in the delay. The objection 
thus moves off from the teleological problem, and falls into the moral 
question of the existence of evil. Leaving it there, we shall, at least 
implicitly, meet it again. 

But meanwhile, without resorting to Darwin’s genealogy of the sting, 
something may be said to stay the hasty judgment with which the 
implement is threatened. Is it true that the wasp or bee that uses its 
sting commits suicide? In particular cases, no doubt it is so; but 
naturally enough, they have been observed chiefly when men or their 
domestic animals have been the objects of attack; and from their thick 
leathery skin it may well be difficult to withdraw with impunity the 
jagged hair-like needles which compose the weapon of these insects. 
Though however they pierce it to the depth of one-twelfth of an inch, 
they are even here often extricated with safety. But it is not against 
such giant enemies that the armour of these little creatures is for the 
most part provided; but against the foes of their own household. A 
hive, though a model of industry, is not exempt from the passions and 
perils of war; nay, its economy, utilitarian as it is, includes some scenes 
of severe fighting. If an old queen dies, chambers are built in which 
several candidates for the royal state are nourished and imprisoned till 
the fitting age; and then the strongest of them stings all the others to 
death and reigns unquestioned. Of course, she has kept her sting. So 
when a hive has been deserted by its authorities and thinned by suc- 
cessive swarms, a competition arises among the royal ladies for the 
sovereignty over the remaining elements of the state; and is determined * 
by survivorship of battle, the crown being awarded to the most trium- 
phant sting. And again, after the swarming, there regularly occurs a 
general massacre of the drones, which, having no weapons, terminate, 
like defenceless aristocrats, their large and leisurely existence, at the 
hands of the industrious neuters. On all these occasions it is obvious 
that the assailants do not sacrifice themselves; so that, in all the con- 
stitutional use of their stings, the bees appear to be perfectly safe; and 
it is only when they sally forth to war against monsters and Titans, that 
they are liable, like our hunters of elephants or fishers of whales, to be 
punished for their temerity. 


SOME LATE ESSAYS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Concerning Mr. Arnold as a critic of literature there can 
hardly be two opinions. With all his whimsicalness, his favorite 
method of producing this or that passage from the author under 
consideration, and, as it were, holding it up and turning it over 
for the delight or ridicule of his readers, his repeating again and 
again some felicitous phrase, until it is fairly dinned into our 
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memory, his quite arbitrary dismission of this as unworthy and 
laudation of that as altogether perfection,— with all these peculi- 
arities, Mr. Arnold strikes a generally unerring ngte in his esti- 
mate of merely literary values. Since Sainte-Beuve, no one has 
possessed to an equal degree this quality of lightness of touch 
combined with keen insight and swiftness of judgment. M. 
Scherer, who may be said to have been introduced to us by Mr. 
Arnold himself, makes perhaps the nearest approach to the Eng- 
lish critic in his delicacy of perception and clearness of vision. 
Other English critics of our day — notably John Morley, Freder- 
ick Myers, and Richard H. Hutton — have written great literary 
essays, that rank as intellectual masterpieces,— as, for example, 
Morley’s recent essays on Emerson, Carlyle, and George Eliot; 
Myers’s on George Sand, Victor Hugo, and Renan; Hutton on 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Arnold, and Newman. But not one of 
these three men possesses quite the peculiar felicity, the happi- 
ness of style, the “ charm,” which Mr. Arnold tells us is the spe- 
cial gift of the poet, and which does belong to the author of 
Culture and Anarchy, Essays in Criticism, and Friendships 
Garland. That charm is, of course, quite inexplicable, as style 
is always unaccountable. “Man, where did you get that style 
of yours?” Macaulay was asked, after the triumphant appear- 
ance of his essay on Milton; and it is to be supposed that the 
brilliant historian was no more able to answer that question than 
could Mr. Arnold himself. But, once secured, it lends its grace 
to every lightest touch. Provoked though we may be at what 
occasionally seems over fantastic or whimsical in his judgments, 
not always quite convinced by what is laid down as dogmatically 
as a principle of Euclid, the charm of Mr. Arnold’s style, and the 
general value and weight of his judgments, carry us swiftly along 
to the admission of his inevitable conclusion. 

Take, by way of illustration, Mr. Arnold’s delightful introdue- 
tion to Ward’s English Poets,— perhaps the very best collection 
of the kind ever made, and certainly edited in the most admira- 
ble manner. In that charming yet whimsical preface, what is 
Mr. Arnold’s method of determining the nature and quality of 
great poetry? Simply—though there are passages of much 
insight and much critical acumen, where the true character and 
mission of poetry are marked in trenchant and long-to-be-remem- 
bered sentences— by holding up this or that extract, turning it 
about, and declaring that this has the true, while that has the false 
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ring. Any one can see that this is the genuine poetic article; 
and with equal readiness must any one (even Macaulay’s famous 
“school-boy”) admit that this—say a bit of Macaulay’s own 
Lays of Ancient Rome —has the false ring in it, is not true 
poetry. Here, for instance, is Dante’s great line, “In His will 
is our peace.” That satisfies, that fills and haunts us. Well, 
that is great poetry. Or here is a bit of Chaucer: “O martyrs, 
sounded in virginity!” That is great in its way. But here is 
a scrap of Wordsworth’s modernized Chaucer, which evidently 
wants the true touch. And so on, and so on, with constant repe- 
titions and returnings upon himself, that may possibly irritate, 
but more probably, at least if one is thoroughly “ Arnoldized,” 
delight and haunt the mind; while the end of it is that the 
reader of the introduction has a clearer vision than he ever had 
before of the real meaning and vital essence of great poetry. 
Assuredly, this is a noble service,— perhaps the very highest the 
critic of literature can render; and it is this that Mr. Arnold does 
so well, so supremely well. 

It is only when he turns aside from the paths of literature, to 
utter an equally unequivocal and occasionally arbitrary verdict 
upon matters of religion or theology, that we find ourselves 
(though even here charmed by his grace of style) protesting a 
little or a great deal, and saying that this man, bright and keen 
as is his wit, clever as is his whimsicalness, and entertaining as 
he always must be, is not quite many-sided enough to take in 
the whole world of thought. Supreme in literary criticism, he 
falls a little short of supremacy in some other fields he enters. | 
Here, I should say,—that is, in the treatment of the religious 
bearing of some author’s work,— Mr. Myers or Mr. Hutton — the 
latter especially, with his deep seriousness and profound religious 
sense —more often goes to the root of the matter. Mr. Arnold 
brings to matters of religion and theology the literary spirit, the 
literary touch,— admirable things to have, but not always quite 
suited to the subject he has in hand. Glance at two of his most 
recent essays in the English magazines,—his articles upon Amiel’s 
Journal and the novels of Count Tolstoi. What he has to say upon 
Amiel’s Journal, in so far as it relates to Amiel as a critic of liter- 
ature,—a man in the very same “line of business” with Arnold 
himself,— is wholly admirable. It was just the kind of recogni- 
tion that we wanted Amiel’s Journal to receive, and upon a point 
that had been, perhaps, somewhat overlooked in the many com- 
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ments upon the wonderful soul-revelation of the Genevese solitary; 
namely, Amiel’s rare literary and critical faculty. As a judge 
of books, there have been few recent critics who have gone so 
unerringly to the mark in their criticism as the author of the 
Journal Intime. There is no parade, no trace of fine writing, but 
clear-cut, telling sentences, that delineate the very essence of the 
author under consideration and the exact nature of the intellect- 
ual service he has rendered. Mr. Arnold, with his unerring criti- 
cal perception, recognizes in Amiel a brother in arms, and does 
something like full justice to his merit. 

But when he turns to the other side,— the introspective, self 
brooding, and, it must be confessed, self-tormenting and sadly 
self-conscious side of this man’s complex nature,— Mr. Arnold is 
less happy, perhaps less just. A part, indeed, of Amiel’s writ- 
ing is hazy, misty, all in the air, as Arnold properly enough 
points out. But this was no more than we might expect from 
the introspective nature and brooding habit of the man. Of 
course, his religion is not definite, clear-cut; is, perhaps, not suffi- 
ciently positive. But it is genuine, and not all hazy or in the 
air. There are passages that might well be put by the side of 
great sentences from Fénelon, Madame Guyon, and the Mystics, 
or from Emerson and the Transcendentalists, and not suffer by 
the comparison. But it is quite evident that this is not the type 
of religion that finds favor in Mr. Arnold’s eyes. It has not 
for him enough érueixea, “sweet reasonableness”: of course not, 
for it is something else, something very different, and yet of its 
kind; and, for the men and women who hold it, it is very sweet 
and good, and probably all-sufficient. For myself, I may prefer 
plain speech, moderate statements of belief, something based on 
the solid ground before it soars to the sky. Very good; but 
some othér man, who has a vision of love and power and holiness 
which transcends mine as the Himalayas the neighboring hill-top, 
scorns the low-lying districts of facts, revels in the clouds, and 
lives on, perhaps, more rejoicingly than I., 

More notable still in these directions is Mr. Arnold’s late erit- 
icism of Count Tolstoi. So far as that delightful paper deals 
with the great Russian’s style and method of novel-writing, as 
revealed in that wonderful novel Anna Karénina, we have not a 
word to say. It is marked by just that clearness of insight and 
accuracy of touch which are to be found in all of the great eritie’s 
writings. Especially am I glad to find that tribute to Toa 
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profound moral sense, which, while he deals with subjects most 
painful, most disagreeable, and often quite revolting, never allows 
him to make what is low or bad attractive, never leaves us a 
moment’s hesitation as to the awful penalties of sin, the sure 
blessedness of goodness. In this way, it happens that Anna 
Karénina, though the main plot turns upon the very sin that is 
made so fascinating and hatefully alluring in a multitude of mod- 
ern French novels, is as free from “ lubricity ” as any one of the 
old Greek tragedies, with its solemn judgments upon human 
frailty and error; or, let us say, some parts of the Old Testament 
story, with their crying “ Woe! woe!” upon frivolous and pas- 
sion-led men and women. For this is the essential point to be 
made: not that a novel or a poem shall not treat of passion and 
vice and sin. It must, if it is to be at all true to life and the 
world, enter upon these dark grounds, these veritable black 
regions of the human soul. But the whole question is, How shall 
it treat them? Shall it be so as to create in the mind of the 
reader a lurking feeling that, after all, passion indulged is sweet ; 
judgment is not sure to fall upon the favorite sin; vice is only a 
negative virtue, the mere absence of goodness? It is the great 
fault of Goethe —though not in the Faust, viewed as a whole — 
that he sometimes fails in this direction ; and, though I regard 
Daudet’s Wwma Roumestan as an essentially moral novel, in spite 
of its revelation of badness and villany of every sort, yet he does 
not always give a very certain sound, while his followers have 
fairly made French fiction a synonyme for immorality. 

Or shall the novelist or poet make us feel, as George Eliot for 
instance always makes us feel, that it were better a man had 
never been born, better a thousand times that he should die and 
be buried, than that by his wrong-doing, even the slightest, or by’ 
what we commonly call petty faults, as selfishness or “only 
temper,” he should make life one whit more difficult for other 
human beings, and sink himself from the higher to the lower 

level? 

_ Mr. Arnold declares, what has always seemed to me particu- 
larly true, that Tolstoi, while often dealing with passion and vice 
and crime, never for a moment leayes us to imagine that there is 
any sort of happiness for them. Anna Karénina is, indeed, led 
by passion rather more easily, Mr. Arnold points out, than 
seems quite natural to the average English conscience, and 
revels in her lawless happiness for a season. But the end is as 
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miserable as that which befell the dirty little Russian peasant,— 
a fate from which all her brightness and grace and charm could 
not save her. The Furies were upon her track, and, at the last, 
just because she had sinned, “dogged her inexorably down.” 
There has been no more impressive moral lesson taught in fiction 
since the great spirit of George Eliot 


“ Joined the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


All this Mr. Arnold recognizes, and points out in his wonted 
delightful manner. It is only when he comes to discuss the story 
and the ideas of Levine, who may fairly enough be supposed to 
embody many of Tolstoi’s own social and religious theories, that 
the great English critic somewhat fails in fairness to the great 
Russian. For Mr. Arnold has his own theory of Christianity, 
which he long ago set forth in his Literature and Dogma, God 
and the Bible, and ever since then has repeated and served up to 
us (always most charmingly) in many another volume and essay. 
Christianity, in short, is always for him a secret and a spirit,— 
the “sweet reasonableness” of Jesus, which “reasonableness ” 
is just what Mr. Arnold himself happens to find in it. And, of 
course, he finds a great deal that is delightful and, as it were, 
entertaining, but always something, once more and again, judged 
from a purely literary stand-point. To be sure, his estimate of 
Jesus, and his interpretation of what Jesus says, are always far 
more valuable and a thousand times more suggestive than all the 
dry-as-dust commentaries ever written upon the great founder of 
the Christian religion. But, after all is granted in this direction, it 
is not probable that Mr. Arnold has said the last word, or the only 
word. The message and character of Jesus, even what one of our 
brightest laymen calls the “opinions” of Jesus, are so large and 
comprehensive, so far-reaching, that it is probable that people will 
have as many views of them as there are people with minds at 
all competent to pass any judgment as to their significance and 
bearing. And, notwithstanding our constant delight in Mr. 
Arnold’s theory, its poetry and charm and even its ‘‘reasonable- 
ness,” there is from another and very different stand-point — 
the platform of an enthusiast and worker instead of a brilliant 
literary critie — quite as much, if not more, reasonableness in the 
conclusions drawn by Count Tolstoi from the recorded utterances 
of Jesus as to “what to do,” what we must do, if we would be 
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followers of Jesus of Nazareth in anything more than a “ Pick- 
wickian sense,” as is to be found in all the wit and grace and 
poetry of the pages of Literature and Dogma. 

We may not be ready to sell all that we have and give to the 
poor, as Tolstoi seems to find rather literally urged in the New 
Testament, and as also did, presumably, a certain young man 
‘mentioned in the Scriptures; or employ our leisure hours in 
making shoes; or give up novel-writing, if we have a taste for it, 
and join the mowers in the field; or refuse to wear more than 
one shirt a week, as Tolstoi feels that nothing so removes us 
from the mass of men as over-cleanliness. (Why not rather 
teach others the sanctifying properties of soap and water?) But, 
logically, there is as much to be said for the sanity and cogency 
of the Russian’s conclusions as for those of his critic, who claims 
that so long as the great thing is to have the right inward prin- 
ciple, the Christ spirit and power in one’s life, one should not be 
too ready to lay down for himself or others strict, and probably 
very embarrassing, rules. And then he concludes —we must 
think, rather flippantly — by giving this supposed sneer from the 
very people, the common work-a-day people, whom Tolstoi would 
specially serve, and for whom he has sacrificed so much of what 
we are wont to consider the most agreeable features of our lives: 
“Pray stick to your articles, your poetry and nonsense. In . 
manual labor you will interfere with us, and be taking the bread 
out of our mouths.” 

True, we the unregenerate would rather have another Anna 
Karénina than the very best pair of shoes— probably not par- 
ticularly well made — that the great cobbler could put together 
for us. But that is not the point. The point is, Are the infer- 
ences that Tolstoi has drawn from the recorded teachings of 
Jesus fair and warrantable? Or is it enough, as many of us de- 
light to suppose, if we have somehow, rather vaguely, caught a 
glimpse here and there of Jesus’ “sweet reasonableness,” and 
haye tried by fits and starts to renounce ourselves without mak- 
ing too great a sacrifice of anything in particular, and keeping 
for ourselves pretty much all that money and culture and pleas- 
ure can bestow upon us? 

Doubtless, the world is a muddle; and, after all these long cen- 
turies, “the riddle of the painful earth” is not more clear to the 
Poet Laureate than to the man of Uz. Heaven be praised, there 
is quite room enough for the graceful fancy and charm of the 
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literary critic and the passionate word of the dead-in-earnest re- 
former. At the end, we must fall back upon the conviction that 
to no one man, however wise, however keen, has been vouch- 
safed the whole vision of the universe, or a clew to its meaning. 
Not even Milton could “justify the ways of God to man,” though 
he brought to his task about as much wisdom as was then or has 
since been current. Probably Tolstoi, in common with all re- 
formers since the world began, shows not a little —in spite of 
his solemn earnestness, that for the time being sweeps us up and 
along with him — of that modern quality known as crankiness. 
While it may well be that his latest critic somewhat fails in see- 
ing the full force and bearing of the revolt from conventional 
Christianity made by the Russian Count, who, laying aside much 
of honor and ease, finds the nearest approach to the Christ ideal 
in literally following what he conceives Jesus himself to have 
laid down as the laws of the perfect life upon earth. 

J. A. B. 


PLATO IN THE RENAISSANCE. 


The influence of Plato upon modern thought, and in par- 
ticular upon the literary form in which modern thought is 
clothed, has been briefly touched upon by Mr. Symonds in his 
valuable history of the later or Italian Renaissance.* This influ- 
ence, we may remark: by the way, was greatly due not merely 
to the fresh stimulant of Platonic argument, in its brilliant con- 
trast to the formal and weary metaphysic of the Middle Age, but 
to the dramatic form in which that argument is cast, lending 
itself so easily to the uses of the young genius of emancipation. 

It is in the half-century or more immediately following the 
death of Dante that we first meet that young genius at full stat- 
ure, as it. were, and looking us frankly in the face with wide- 
open eyes. It is the genius of reawakened Greece, and the eyes 
with which he fronts you are those of the young Apollo, Plato 
is, naturally, inevitably, the one fit interpreter of the newly dawn- 
ing life; and the period is best known to us, on its purely intel- 
lectual side, by the later Florentine school of Platonists, with its 
bright names of Ficino, Pico, and Politian. We have not at 
present to deal with this new birth of letters biographically or 
historically, but only.to show how a particular influence came to 


* The Renaissance in Italy. By John Addington Symonds, 5 yols. (See vol, ii. 
pp. 199 et seq.) 
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be received, welcomed, and at length predominant in it, giving 
its special fame as the age of the Humanists. For this service, 
the genius of Plato seems to have marked him out as particu- 
larly — almost we might say providentially —the one appointed 
teacher. 

As the Turk pressed more and more heavily against the east- 
ern defences of our civilization, Italy came to be the field of the 
new germinating life. It lay next the bounds of the elder Hel- 
lenism, and caught soonest the perfumed airs that drifted over 
as soon as the artificial wall of separation became ruinous. 
That wall had been painfully built up by the toil of thirty gen- 
erations,— the astonishing structure, social and ecclesiastical, 
whose interior meaning we endeavor to interpret through the 
genius and imagination of Dante, its last greatly inspired man.* 

Since Constantine, the ecclesiastical system had lasted — now 
at Dante’s death — just one thousand years. That is a very long 
time for one type or ideal of human life to dominate in men’s 
thought; and the restlessness of Europe is not like the con- 
tented quiet of Cathay. Besides, that system had made war not 
only upon 

“ The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream or pebbly spring,”— 


but upon the very human nature itself, out of which that poetic 
paganism grew; nay, further, upon those imperishable forms of 
literature and art, which were the fairest fruit of that old religion. 
It was impossible that a system which put human life under a 
birth-curse, which struck the very earth itself with blight for 
one man’s guilt, which doomed the soul of every man from the 


‘moment of its conception to an eternity of gloom unless re- 


deemed by ecclesiastical spells,— should be honestly held much 
longer. The very genius of the south was a living protest 
against it. That fair land, so gracious and dear to the heart of 
Virgil; that blue sea, so glorious in the verse of Homer; that 
bright sun, which in the pathos of Greek tragedy stands for all 
the gladness and hope of life,—the world of old mythology, 
the home of ancient faith,— were always tending to revive the 


*Some of the paragraphs which follow are taken, in part, from Christian His- 
tory, Vol. ii., ‘The Middle Age.” 
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memories, to re-create the structures, which had been so pitilessly 
destroyed. We need not go over again the arguments that show 
how needful that destruction was. But at least we can see how 
slippery and uncertain must be the hold by which a system of 
ascetic, austere, and formal piety could maintain itself against a 
new invasion of that spirit. 

As the church dominion waned in the fourteenth century, 
there came a strange sense of emancipation. The Medizval 
system, which we at this day can study as a variegated and 
gorgeous cloud, shot through now and then with sharp lightning, 
was still close about men; but it seemed to be lifting and 
drifting, like a great mist that has long overhung plain and 
valley. The memory of it was as the memory of an oppressive 
dream. Its bright visions faded into unreality; its terrifying 
spectres fell back into the world of dreams. The very vividness 
with which they had been grouped and painted out by Dante 
must have had its share in making them seem mere hauntings 
and phantoms of a perished mythology. What had been once 
the atmosphere in which men lived and thought, was in their 
memory a nightmare and an incubus. 

Just how early the beginnings of this pagan revival are to be 
dated, it is not easy to say. Like all great secular changes, it 
was most likely imperceptible in its coming. Men say, Lo, here! 
or, Lo, there! when it is already among them. They go on 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage; then comes 
the sudden flood, and all their little world is swept away. These 
images apply, of course, not to the visible institutions of the 
Middle Age,— which to all outward seeming may have been as 
strong as ever for yet two hundred years; just as it was four 
hundred years before the flood came, described in the homely 
but sublime prophecy of Jesus. The change was in those 
thoughts, those motives, those ideals and dreams of men, out of 
which institutions grow. And this change is best seen not in the 
vague imagery which we have been employing, but in looking 
accurately at certain definite intellectual symptoms of the time. 

Chief of these, as bearing upon our immediate topic, is the charm 
which men found in the great writers of pagan antiquity. This 
is not quite accounted for by beauties of classic form and style,— 
which, indeed, modern pedants have often ridiculously exaggerated. 
Still less is it due to wealth of thought, in respect of which most 
ancient writers are lamentably thin as compared by our modern 
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standard: put Demosthenes, for example, beside Burke, or any 
Greek you will with Bacon or Voltaire or Goethe. But the 
ancients had one quality, wholly unattainable to us,— that is, the 
directness with which they dealt with the matter in hand. They 
wrote, as they thought, without precedents and without author- 
ities. There was, for them, something like a standard of form, 
but no such thing at all as a standard of thought. Natural 
science was not; and what we moderns call a creed, or formula 
of fundamental beliefs, was to their mind a thing inconceivable. 
Except for moral sympathies or antipathies, Platonist and Aris- 
totelian, Epicurean and Stoic, have an equal right to unpreju- 
diced hearing. The most pernicious and amazing notions — phil- 
osophical, moral, religious — are discussed in Platonic dialogue 
with the calm freedom of after-dinner talk. Cicero himself 
appeals eloquently, a thousand times, to the immortal gods 
whose existence is a fair open question to his mind; and his 
intellectual master, Plato, leaves us often in doubt whether his 
finest speculations go beyond a form of words. 

In the great writers of antiquity, then, the pagan revivalists of 
whom we speak found that one thing which they craved with 
exceeding hunger,— the complete emancipation of the mind from 
dogma. We need hardly point out how the Platonic dialogue — 
and, in particular, that dramatic element in Plato which enfolds 
and transfigures the subtlest forms of his speculative thought — 
made the transcendent and consummate type of that emanci- 
pation. 

We find a very dramatic element, besides, in the circumstances 
that brought Plato straight to the heart of that brilliant Floren- 
tine republic, and made him master there. For at the great 
Council of Florence, in 1488, where the Greek Emperor and 
Patriarch came with their wondering escort, suppliants for the 
alliance of the West,— and to pay for that alliance, and its care- 
fully stipulated conditions,* with many a wry face and much 
hair-splitting exegesis consented to accept “the double proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost,”— there was present with them the great 


* These were: 1, payment of the costs of their embassy; 2, a return-escort of 
honor, consisting of three public galleys and three hundred men ; 3, stipulation that 
certain pilgrimages may go to Constantinople instead of Jerusalem ; 4, promise of a 
force of twenty armed ships for six months in case of need, or of ten for a year; 
5, a pledge to appeal to Catholic Europe against the threatening invasion of the 
Turks. (See Mansi, vol, xxxi. p. 999.) As is well known, the pious mob of Con- 
stantinople wrathfully repudiated the “ double procession,” with its test phrase 
filtoque, preferring to take their chances with the Turk. 
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and matchless scholar of the East, the Plato of that age, as his 
admirers called him, Pletho Gemistes, a miracle of learning, but, 
as men charged, with more reverence for Greek philosophy than 
for the Christian faith. He had, in fact, developed a complete 
scheme of compromise mythology, worthy of Plotinus himself, 
with Zeus for almighty Father, that was to drive Christianity 
quite out of the field. All Florence, says Mr. Symonds, was 
stirred by the voice of “the eloquent, grave, beautiful old man”; 
and he, getting the ear of Cosmo, then autocrat there, easily per- 
suaded him not only that Plato and not Aristotle was the true 
“master of those that know,” but that he, Cosmo, was the man to 
make that mastery prevail in the western world. Now Cosmo 
already had his eye on a bright little precocious boy of five, son 
of his own physician; and he at once resolved to take that boy’s 
training into his own hands, and educate him for the career of 
founder of the new Platonic Academy of Florence. That pur- 
pose, spite of the father’s prudential remonstrance, was strictly 
carried out. The boy was Marsilio Ficino, the most accom- 
plished scholar of his time, who presently turned from Latin com- 
mentators and interpreters to the study of Greek, and produced 
a translation of Plato, said to be the best that exists to-day in the 
Italian tongue. The translation, it is added, was begun in the 
year of the birth, and finished almost at the very hour of the ar- 
rival in Florence, of Ficino’s most famous and brilliant pupil, 
John Pico of Mirandola. 

A fit and dramatic story of that most notable single event of 
the Renaissance, the introduction of Plato to the newly awakened 
eager intelligence of Western Europe. From that hour, he has 
been one of the great spiritual forces to be reckoned in estimat- 
ing the conditions of its higher development. As for that par- 
ticular group of men in Florence, and the work they did, we 
have not occasion to watch them very closely. Doubtless, in 
their study of what they took for Plato’s idealism, they found 
it where the old Greek theologians did,—-in Proclus and Ploti- 
nus, and mystics of that later school, rather than in the master 
whom they professed to follow. But it is not likely that the 
wonderfully free thinkers of the period, outside of that little 
group, cared much for Plato merely as another dogmatist, of a 
new and unfamiliar type. His literary form went into the art 
of the time, and had its full share in creating that style of mind 
which we to this day call “humanist.” To say nothing here of _ 
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his ideal thought, the dramatic genius and skill that invest alike 
the movement of his logic and his hints and pictures of men’s 
daily life came as a breath of free air after the close oppression 
of musty schools. Many an example of this influence, diffused 
and taking many shapes, —including More in England and Hut- 
ten in Germany,— might be taken from the literary record of 
that time. But as the best exhibition of the dramatic spirit and 
form of the Platonie dialogue, including its free-hand sketches 
of life and manners, we may take the “ Colloquies” of Erasmus 
(some of them worked up, with such brilliant effect, in Charles 
Reade’s Cloister and Hearth), with their immense currency just 
before the tragic era of the Reformation,—a standing evidence 
that that form went into the young forces of modern literature, 
to do its perfect work. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Evolution of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. Dr. Stockwell 
calls this very thoughtful and stimulating essay, of some seventy pages, 
“Suggestions of an Individual Immortality based upon our Organic and 
Life History.” It follows out, more thoroughly than is the usual prac- 
tice of writers who rely upon the analogy of pre-natal life, the likenesses 
which we may predicate between that life becoming human existence 
and human existence becoming something other and higher, through 
the second birth of what we call death. These analogies from embry- 
ology and cell life the writer has handled with entire discretion and due 
reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument which we have 
never seen surpassed. To him there is but one continuous life; and in 
it successive births and deaths are necessities, glad necessities, of nature. 
The universe exists as the materialization of God's thought; and, in the 
self-consciousness of man, this thought struggles to clearer manifesta‘ion, 
becomes potent, and affirms its kinship with the things that cannot die. 
The limitations which beset it in this embryonic existence, which we 
name mortality, are hints of larger lives beyond. The argument, too, 
of justice to the soul of man is that “any human being that has arrived 
at that stage of his unfoldment denominated se/fconsciousness,— ‘spirit 
birth,’ —and knows something of the depth of meaning that is involved 
in the term, may, upon the moral basis of the inexorable logic of justice, 
demand an immortality. ... But, if God’s work be reasonable, man must 
be immortal.” 

Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of fine grain, who has had a sci- 
entific education that has not robbed him of faith in the ideal. He ac- 
cepts Prof. Du Bois’s definition of all science as “the verification of the 
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ideal in Nature,” and is sure that Nature has no reasonable meaning 
apart from a spiritual consummation. We have not followed him with 
assent through his too close identification, as it seems to us, of spirit and 
matter with the male and female elements of life; but with a very few 
exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we have read with great pleas- 
ure and profit this singularly attractive essay. Its strength is in its 
foundation upon accurate knowledge of the physiology of man, and its 
construction upon that basis of the spiritual edifice of the aspiring 
human soul, made for life evermore. A wide reading among the ideal- 
ists has given a persuasive finish to the vigorous reasoning. (Charles H. 
Kerr & Co.) 


The Church and the Age. By Very Rey. I. T. Hecker.— Father Hecker, 
one of the ablest and most patriotic of American Catholics, collects in 
this volume twelve essays from the Catholic World. It is intended to be 
“an exposition of the Catholic Church in view of the needs and aspira- 
tions of the present age.” He reviews the position of the hierarchy in 
France, Italy, and America, and the attitude of Catholicism towards mod- 
ern tendencies of thought, exposes the weaknesses of Protestantism, and 
finally casts plentiful disdain upon Unitarianism and Transcendentalism. 

It is rather difficult to take Father Hecker seriously when he makes such 
statements as this: “ Under God, the founders of our institutions owed 
nothing to Englishmen or Dutchmen or Protestants, but owed all to the 
self-evident truths of reason, to man’s native instincts of liberty, to the 
noble traditions of the human race, upheld by God’s Church and strengtb- _ 
ened by the conviction of those truths: their heroic bravery and their 
stout arms did the rest.” It is, of course, very easy for a writer who 
relies thus confidently on his imagination for the construction of history 
to make out that the popes have been the great friends of Italian unity, 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the chief friend of education at the 
present day, and that American liberties have no more dangerous enemy _ 
than Protestantism. If Father Hecker, after thus correcting all the seeu- ~ 
lar historians of liberty and education in America and Italy, finds enter- 
tainment in utterly demolishing Edward E. Hale and O. B. Frothingham, 
in the last two chapters of this volume, we should be the last persons to 
deny him the amusement. We would only suggest to him that the pro- 
verbial good understanding which usually prevails between the Roman 
Catholic, on the one side, as the consistent supporter of authority, and 
the Unitarian, as the consistent friend of free thought in religion, on the 
other side, is not likely to be advanced by such superficial and scornful 
papers, which nothing but a momentary irritation could excuse, and 
which should have been left to slumber in the back volumes of the 
Catholic World. The only damage they do here is to the reputation, for 
candor and justice, of a writer whom Unitarians have previously had good 
grounds for honoring. This miscellaneous and ill-digested volume is the 
product of a partisan of an extreme type. (Office of the Catholic Wor 
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Prophecy and Prophets; or, The Laws of Inspiration and their Phe- 
nomena. By Jacob Straub, A.M.— This ambitious volume in no sense 
fulfils the promise of its title. It gives scattering hints as to the nature 
of the inspiration of the prophet; but it is hopelessly behind all the best 
literature of recent years, in its treatment of Hebrew prophecy. Dean 
Stanley, Ewald, Robertson Smith, and Kuenen have written in vain, 

_so far as Mr. Straub is concerned. His one purpose seems to be to effect 
a union of the phenomena of mind-reading, premonition, and prophecy, 
considered solely as prediction, under some grand formula, which he does 
not make clear. The author should have had an elementary acquaint- 
ance with his subject, as treated by the foremost theologians of the day, 
before posing as an instructor; and he should have had his work revised 
by some person better acquainted with the English language than him- 
self. (S. W. Straub.) 


Under the Southern Cross. By Maturin M. Ballou.— Mr. Ballou, who 
has been “Due South,” “ Due West,” and “Due North,” before this, 
found last year a more novel field of travel in Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Samoa, and other islands of the Pacific Ocean. He went via 
San Francisco and Hawaii. While Mr. Ballou cannot be ranked among 
the ablest writers of books of travel, he is always trustworthy, careful, 
and informing. To an American, the story of the astonishing develop- 
ment of the Australian country and its capitals, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, will be a reminder that there are other lands worth 
mentioning by the side of our great West,— lands, too, where labor has 
had a paradise of high wages, into which, none the less, labor troubles - 
have come. Mr. Ballou gives interesting detai's concerning the aborig- 
ines yet left, Australians and Maoris: their days are numbered. The vol- 
ume, on account of its unfamiliar scenes and its comparative fulness, is 
to our mind more entertaining than its predecessors. (Ticknor & Co.) 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen.— The immortal Baron of lies 
appears here in the handsome little series which the Putnams call 
“Knickerbocker Nuggets.” A preface gives some particulars as to the 
origin of these adventures. Compiled from many sources, such as the 
Travels of the Finkenritter of the sixteenth century and Lucian’s True 
History, the book is a witness in some of its parts to the fact that truth is 
stranger than fiction, even the most unveracious. The Suez canal, which 
the Baron relates as one of his extraordinary deeds, is now a fact; and 
the customs of the Central Africans are in some respects stranger than 
his imaginations. This edition includes “the whole of the first part, or 
original Munchausen, Biirger’s German edition” and the best parts of 
the English sequel. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The National Sin of Literary Piracy, by Henry Van Dyke, D.D., is a 
vigorous, but not too vigorous, denunciation of American dishonesty in 
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stealing the fruit of the hard-working brain, when even the humblest 
product of the hard-working hand is respected. International copyright 
is at bottom a question of right and wrong, Mr. Lowell says; and it is 
a most fit subject for the preacher. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Baker's Humorous Speaker contains two hundred selections of a hu- 
morous nature, for use in recitations and readings, pieces in dialect form- 
ing the great majority. (Lee & Shepard.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Les Sceptiques Grecs. Par Victor Borchard. (Alcan.) 

The Evolution Hypothesis: A Criticism of the New Cosmic Philos- 
ophy. By Rev. Todd Martin, D.D. (This work, by a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, is commended by the liberal-minded 
Christian World of London as one of the fairest and ablest criticisms of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system of philosophy yet made.) 

Sermons. By the Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of 
Manchester. In two volumes. (Macmillan.) 

The Progressive Life. Sermons by Rey. H. Woods Perris, of Hull. 

The Ethic of Free Thought. A selection of Essays and Lectures. 
By Karl Pearson, M.A. (Unwin.) 

The Theory of Law and Civil Society. By Augustus Pulszky, Pro- 
fessor at Budapest. (Unwin.) 

A Critique of Kant. By Kuno Fischer. Translated by W. L. Hough. 

Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Church Tithes. By Lord 
Selborne. 

Die Griechischen Culte und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen zu den 
Orientalischen Religionen. Von Otto Gruppe. (Leipzig: Tribner.) 

Death and Afterwards, with a Supplement. A reprint of an article in 
the Fortnightly Review of August, 1885, by the author of the Light of 
Asia, who is now Sir Edwin Arnold. (Triibner.) —— Prof. Cheyne 
warmly commends Dean Bradley’s Lectures on Jub, in a recent num- 
ber of the Academy. The Librairie Fischbacher, Paris, will soon 
begin to publish a monthly review, Les Annales de Bibliographie Théo- 
logique, devoted to the critical analysis of theological science of every 
order. The latest issue of the Revue de l’Histoire des Religions gives a 
“ Bulletin for 1886 of the Discoveries in Italy,” by G. Lafarge, an article 
on “La Légende d'Abgar et de Thaddée et les Missions Chrétiennes & 
Edesse,” by G. Bonet-Maury, the continuation of the translation of 
‘‘ Philo on the Contemplative Life,’ and “ The Therapeutae,” by L. Masse- 
bieau, and reviews M. Renan’s Jsraél (which will soon appear here in an 
English dress), the late M. Etudes Historiques et Exégétiques— 
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sur U’'Ancien Testament (comprising a study of the Hebrew text, four 
exegetical studies on the first word of Genesis,— “ Bereschith,”— on the 
idea of creation in the Old Testament, on the state of the earth at the 
moment of creation, and on the origin of evil, and an address on Hebrew 
poetry), and the Histoire Naturelle de la Croyance (I. L’ Animal) of M. 
Van Ende, who discovers in animals the factors of human religiousness, 
and explains the origin of the latter by the analogies of animal life-—— 
The first volume of M. Duruy’s Histoire des Grecs is particularly inter- 
esting to students of Greek religion in its chapters on the manners and 
morals of the heroic world and the Homeric mythology.—— Prof. Otto 
Pfleiderer’s Das Urchristenthum is an expansion and development, after 
the German style, of his “ Hibbert Lectures on Paul” into a volume of 
nine hundred pages. It emphasizes more strongly the point of view 
taken in his Paulinism, this doctrine being regarded as an evolution of 
the Hellenism, as well as of the other elements existing in Christianity. 
The five parts of the work treat in succession: I., Paul, his Theology 
and his Epistles (Galatians, Philippians, I. Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
Romans); II., The Apocalyptic Writings (Daniel, Enoch, Revelation 
considered as a Christian revision of anterior Jewish writings, and the 
Pauline Apocalypse); III., The Historical Writings (the first three 
Gospels and the Acts); IV., Christian Hellenism (Hebrews, I. Clement, 
I. Peter, Barnabas, Colossians, Ephesians, and the Fourth Gospel, placed 
between 135 and 150 a.p ); V., Anti-Gnostic Catholicism (the Johannine 
and Pastoral Epistles, Polycarp, Ignatius, Jude, Il. Peter, II. Clement, 
Shepherd of Hermas, James, and the Teaching). 


History and Biography. 


Life of Bishop Colenso. By Rev. Sir George W. Cox. 

Life of William of Wykeham. By G. H. Moberly, M.A. (Warren 
& Son, Winchester.) 

Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries: An Attempt to illustrate 
the History of their Suppression. Vol. I. By F. A. Gasquet, monk of 
the order of St. Benedict. (J. Hodges.) 

La Belgique. Par Camille Lemonnier. (Hachette.) 

Homer und die Ilias. Von E. H. Meyer. (Berlin: Oppenheim.) 

Histoire de la Littérature Grecque. I. Homere, la Poésie Cyclique, 
Hésiode. Par Alfred et Maurice Croiset. 


Miscellaneous. 


Aphorisms. An address before the Edinburgh Philosophical Society. 
By John Morley, M P. (Macmillan.) 

Biographies of Words; and the Home of the Aryas. By F. Max 
Miller. (Longmans.) 

Geschichte der Niederlindischen Literatur. Von L. Schneider. 
(Leipzig: W. Friedrich.) 
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On Parliamentary Government in England. By Alpheus Todd. 
(Second edition of this valuable work, edited by his son. Longmans.) 

Handbook of Home Rule. Edited by James Bryce, M.P. (Articles 
on the Irish Question by Mr. Gladstone, John Morley, E. L. Godkin, 
Lord Thring, Canon MacColl, R. Barry O'Brien, Earl Spencer, and the 
editor. Kegan Paul.) 

Domesday Book. A popular account of the Exchequer MS, so called. 
By Walter DeG. Birch. (S. P. C. K.) 

Christian Socialism.- By Rev. M. Kaufmann. 

George Stalden. Edited by Edmund Lawrence. (A novel of the 
American Revolution, in the form of an autobiography, highly praised 
by the Westminster Review. Rivingtons.) 

Papers, Literary, Scientific, ete., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, Professor 
of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh, include a memoir eby 
R. L. Stevenson (issued separately in this country by the Scribners) and 
essays on the Drama in Greece and in modern times, on Lucretius and 
the Atomic Theory, on scientific and technical education, and on Dar- 
winism (the latter, the able North British Review article of 1867, in” 
which “the Darwinian theory was proved false by accumulated proof,” 
the proof, unfortunately, not being drawn from the right quarter). 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS, 


The English in the West Indies, or the Bow of Ulysses. By J. A. 
Froude. (Scribners.) 

Auimal Magnetism. By A. Binet and C. Feré. (Appletons.) . 

Ireland’s Disease. Notes and Impressions. By Philippe Daryl. 
(George Routledge.) 

History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages. By H.C. Lea. Vol. 
II. (Harpers.) 

Two Chapters on the Medieval Guilds of England. By E. R. A, 
Seligman, Ph.D. (American Economic Association.) : 

The new year 1888, brought several changes among the periodicals of 
the Unitarian body, at home and abroad. Rey. T. L. Marshall, for over 
thirty years editor of the London Inquirer, has retired with a highly 
honorable record of faithful and able service. The names of his suc- 
cessors (there appear to be several) have not been announced. The 
chief fault we have to find with the Jnquirer is:that it leaves its readers 
quite unaware of the existence of the Unitarian Review of Boston. The 
Christian Reformer was discontinued with the year 1887; and a kind of | 
nondescript successor — Ecclesiastical Notes — is talked of, for which we 
should suppose there could be very little call in England. The Unita- 
rian, edited by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, has had such prosperity these last 
two years that it has doubled its size and its subscription price, and 
now appears as a neat monthly magazine of forty-eight pages. We 
wish it all success in its new form. We welcome, further, into the — 
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widening circle of our literature The Progressive Pulpit, a new bi- 
monthly of vigor and promise, conducted by Rev. J. H. West, of Duluth, 
Minn. 

The National Bureau of Unity Clubs, organized last May, has been 
actively employed in its good work of quickening the intellectual life 
in our churches; and several of its later pamphlets have reached us, 
among them Outline Studies in the History of Ireland, by Prof. W. F. 
Allen, the Study of Politics, by George L. Fox, and Religious History and 
Thought, by John C. Learned, all valuable aids to students of these 
topics. Our esteemed contemporary, the Open Court, has lost the skil- 
ful aid of Mr. B. F. Underwood and Mrs. Underwood as editors. It de- 
pends upon the interpretation given to the word, whether one says that 
the Open Court is suffering from too much or from too little monism ! 
— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for January, 1887, completes 
the translations of Prof. Fischer’s “ Criticism of Kant” and of Hegel’s 
“Philosophy of Religion,” gives Mr. H. C. Brockmeyer’s “Letters on 
Faust” in full, and, with a calm disregard of chronology, contains in 
this January issue a programme of the Concord School, dated in June 
last, which represents it as still to occur! Our Day is a new monthly 
“record and review of current reform,” edited by Joseph Cook, with the 
co-operation of Miss Frances E. Willard, Prof. E. J. James, Prof. L. T. 
Townsend, Anthony Comstock, Rev. C. 8. Eby, and Rev. George F. Pente- 
cost. The estimate of the editorial profession which Mr. Cook quotes, 
“that an editor writing a leading article is only a man speaking to men, 
but that current events, rightly emphasized by an editor, are Providence. 
speaking to men,” leaves little doubt as to where the modest editor-in- 
chief ranges himself. But that he feels at all inferior to Providence 
appears somewhat doubtful, when we read the compliments which he 
kindly passes to the Divine Being, a few lines further on: “God is great 
and God is good, and every reform that does his will is his abode.” The 
safety of this assertion is more obvious than its helpfulness. But, as the 
Monday lectures are to be printed in this new monthly, its readers will 
probably have no room left for doubt as to the reforms that do the will 
- of God. Mr. Cook’s magazine is “to unite evangelical Christianity with 
practical reform, to the advantage of both,”— a marriage contract which 
has had thus far too many instances of divorce to encourage the judi- 
cious to further attempts. The most valuable article in the first number 
of Our Day is the full text of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the Kansas prohibition case. It will probably be some 
time before anything as judicial in its tone appears in the new periodical. 

The American Journal of Psychology is a new quarterly, edited by 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall. The Quarterly Journal of Economics for Jan- 
uary, 1888, contains two timely articles on “The Eleventh Census of the 
United States,” by President F. A. Walker, and “ The Workings of the 
Interstate Commerce Law,” by Prof. A. T. Hadley. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JANUARY, 
Shelley. By Matthew Arnold. (Nineteenth Century.) 
The Progress of Cremation. By Sir H. Thompson. (Nineteenth Century.) 


The Lord was not in the Earthquake. By Frances Power Cobbe. (Contemporary 
Review.) 


The Age of the Pentateuch. I. By J. J. Stewart-Perowne. (Contemporary 
Review ) 


E. Zola. Von Georg Brandes. (Deutsche Rundschau.) 

Right and Wrong, By W.S. Lilly. (Fortnightly Review.) 

Charles Darwin and Agnosticism. By F. W. H. Myers. (Fortnightly Review.) 

The Present State of the Novel. By George Saintsbury. (Fortnightly Review.) 

La Conversion de Saint Augustin. Par G, Boissier. (Revue des Deux Mondes.) 
FEBRUARY, 


George Meredith. By George Parsons Lathrop. (Atlantic.) 
Conservatism and Woman Suffrage. By Goldwin Smith, (National Review.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Under the Southern Cross. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
Olden Time Music. A Compilation from Newspapers and Books. By Henry M. 
Brooks. With an Introduction by Prof. Edward S. Morse, Ph.D. Price $1.50. 
Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabedy, D.D., LL.D. Price $1.50. 
Outlooks on Society, Literature, and Politics. By Edwin Percy Whipple. Price 


; From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Uses of Religion. A Sermon by John W. Chadwick. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Educational Topics of the Day. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. 


From D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. By William Barrows, D.D. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The United States of Yesterday and To-morrow. By William Barrows, D.D. $1.25. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Church and State in the United States ; or, The American Idea of Religious Lib- 
erty and its Practical Effects with Official Documents, By Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. Price $1.50.— For sale by Clarke & Carruth. 

From G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen, With Illustrations. Price $1.25.— For 
sale by Laughton, Macdonald & Co. 

From Office of the Catholic World, New York. 

The Church and the Age. By Very Rey. I. T. Hecker. 


From Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


Faith and Conduct. An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Price $2.25.—¥For sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham. 


A Study, of Religion, its Sources and Contents. By James Martineau, D.D. In 
two volumes. Price $6.00. 
From James Vick, Rochester, N.Y. 


Vick’s Rural Guide for 1888. (The issue for the current year of this standard — 
handbook of the flower and vegetable gardens, in its usual handsome dress.) Price 


10 cts. 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


The Evolution of Immortality. By ©. T. Stockwell. Price $1.00.— For sale by 
Geo. H Ellis. 


The Decay of the Christian Church. The Causes and Remedy. By Rey. J. C.F. 
Grumbine. F 


History of Art. A Study of the Lives of Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Titian, and Albert Diirer. By Ellen D. Hale — For sale by Geo. H. Ellis, 
Legends from Story-land. James Vila Blake. Price $1.00. 
From Rev. Alfred Hood, London. 
A Free Christian Catechism, and What is Free Christianity ? By Alfred Hood, — 


From the American Social Science Association. 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Association at the Saratoga Meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1887. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM. 


A Jewish friend gave me recently an essay on the Sermon 
on the Mount, which claims to prove that every sentence of 
this. Sermon was borrowed from the teachings of Jewish 
Rabbis or from well-known phrases of Jewish worship. And 
Mr. Higginson, likewise, in his essay on the Sympathy of 
Religions, which gives one key-note of the Free-Religionist 
movement, finds in the sacred books of other religions and 
the sayings of certain philosophers parallels, as he thinks, to 
all the important truths and precepts of the gospels. 

This may be so, in the main. We may concede that 
Christianity has gathered up many fragmentary truths, 
which prophets and sages had taught the world at other 
times. And yet, after all, there is something distinctive in 
‘Christianity,— something, which has done more for human 

.welfare than the moral earnestness of Stoicism, or the hu- 
manity of Buddhism, or the zeal of Islam, or even the lofty 
faith of Israel,—a religious enthusiasm which, though often 
dimly apprehended and grievously perverted, was a new 
inspiration in the world, and is to-day the heart’s blood of 
our Christian civilization and the great hope of the world’s 
progress; so that the words of the Apostle may now be used 
of Christianity with a far deeper meaning than he himself 
intended, “ There is none other name given under heaven 
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whereby we must be saved.” This religious enthusiasm of 
reverent, hopeful * faith and love, that looks upon the vilest 
man of any race as one whom God would save f and “for 
whom Christ died,” was from the first the most distinctive 
sentiment of Christianity. And the secret of this enthu- 
siasm was a truth which Christianity alone has taught,— 
the idea of the immeasurable value of every human soul. 
Says Lecky, in his sketch of Early Christianity ¢:— 


The entire movement I have traced, displays an anxiety, not only for 
the life, but also for the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, 
such as the most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute and scrupulous care for human life and human yirtue in the hum- 
blest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant, was 
indeed wholly foreign to the genius of Paganism. It was produced by 
the Christian doctrine of the inestimable value of each immortal soul. 
It is the distinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. The first and most 
manifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow-men as 
sacred beings; and from this grew up the eminently Christian idea of 
the sanctity of all human life.§ 


Neither Judaism nor Stoicism nor Buddhism nor Mahome- 
tanism has been able to kindle the Christian enthusiasm, || 
because they have never apprehended the Christian idea. 
Judaism was blinded by its race-exclusiveness, Stoicism by 
a certain kind of pride,{] Mahometanism and Buddhism by 


*«' Those who would for a moment know his [that is, Christ’s] heart and under- 
stand his life, must begin by thinking of the whole race of man, and of every member 
of the race, with awful reverence and hope.’’—Zcce Homo, p. 180. 

t1 Tim. ii. 4. 

+ Européan Morals, ii. pp. 18, 34 (Appleton, 1887). 

§ ‘<The solemn sense of the infinite scale of human life is the great characteristic 
of the Christian theory of existence.”— Martineau, Endeavours, p. 483. 

|| Even if we regard this as simply the highest manifestation of the same “ enthu- 
siasm of humanity” that is found in Buddhism and elsewhere, yet the fact that, as 
manifested in Jesus, it was the highest ever known, gives him the Spiritual leader- 
ship of mankind, and makes his religion the ideal religion to which all other religions 
must rise. — i 

‘Pride, which looks within, making man seek his own approbation, was not 
only permitted in Stoicism; it was even its leading moral agent.”— Lecky, European 
Morals, i. 195. This created a feeling of exclusiveness. And, besides this pride, 
there was a contempt for enthusiasm, which prevented the Stoics from feeling the 
full meaning and power of their doctrine of human brotherhood, and therefore f 
apprehending the Christian idea. “The framework or theory of benevolence might 
be there, but the animating spirit was absent.’ “They declared war 
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their lack of faith in the Fatherhood of God. But, on the 
other hand, the influence of this idea can be traced in Chris- 
tian lands from the beginning of Christian history, though 
at times in strange forms. We find it in the Apostle’s pre- 
cept, “ Honor all men”; in the democratic spirit, that from 
the first put the slave and the poor on a level with the rich 
and the noble; in the philanthropic and missionary zeal * of 
the Early Church; in the world-wide missions of Catholics 
and Protestants; in Sisterhoods of Charity and Brother- 
hoods of Mercy; in the secret baptism of Indian babes by 
Jesuit priests in Canada,t and even in the bloody persecu- 
tions of heresy ;$ in the English revival of ritualism, which 
was accompanied, and perhaps originated, by a remarkable 
zeal in humanitarian labors; in the Calvinistic dogma of the 
Sovereignty of God, which really meant an assertion of the 
rights of human nature against the despotisms of pope and 
king, and of the dignity of every soul as responsible in the 
last resort to God alone, and as made greater than princes 
by simple loyalty to truth; in the vindication of human 
rights by many who were denounced as infidels by a degen- 
erate Church, which had forgotten the first lessons of the 
gospel of Jesus; and even in the democratic enthusiasm of’ 
the French Revolution, though it disowned both its lawful 
heritage of the Christian name and the Christian beliefs out 
of which it had grown,— for, during many ages past, these 
beliefs in God and immortality had nurtured a feeling of the 
worth of human nature, until this feeling became a habit in 
the blood, which in the noblest souls developed into an 


“whole emotional side of our being, and reduced human virtue to a kind of majestic 


egotism.” Therefore they “ could never found a true or lasting religion of beneyo- 
lence.” Lecky, i. pp. 189-192. 

*Philanthropic and missionary zeal and the democratic spirit are not peculiar to 
Christianity. But, as these are developed in Christendom, we observe in them a dis- 
tinctive motive and quality, which show the influence of the Christian idea, 

+This, though superstitious to us, yet showed an intense feeling of the value of 
souls. 

+The feeling of the value of souls made good men, in a coarse and cruel age, will- 
ing to persecute for the sake of saving inhocent souls and perhaps the heretics, too 
from the supposed danger incurred by heresy. But the intolerant spirit itself grew 
out of the feeling that church-unity is supremely important ; and this feeling we can 
trace back to the enormous influence of the traditions of the unity and grandeur of 
the old Roman Empire. Intolerance, therefore, was of heathenish origin, and utterly 
contrary to the spirit of Jesus, (Luke ix. 49, 50, 54-56.) 
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enthusiasm of humanity, even when the beliefs themselves 
were blindly rejected. Though mingled often -with the 
superstitious and cruel barbarisms that the heathen ages 
bequeathed, or forced for a time by ignorance or in violent 
reaction against oppression and wrong to take wild shapes ~ 
and speak strange tongues, like the first disciples, yet this 
Christian belief in the sanctity of all human life has been 
slowly purifying the Church, and manifesting its power in 
fairer shapes, and in the great reforms of the present time 
finding eloquent voice for the gospel of the Son of Man. It 
is this enthusiastic faith in man* that kept alive in Christen- 
dom the democratic spirit, and often fermented in demo- 
cratic movements, and voiced itself in democratic lyrics like 
«A man’s a man fora’ that.” Though often repressed and 
apparently crushed, when Christianity became corrupt, yet 
it has broken out again in unexpected ways. In the great 
crises of Christian history, 
for popular rights against the Feudal power, and in the 
struggle of the people against the alliance of Feudalism 
with a worldly Church, and, again, in the struggles of 
nations against their royal despots and of reformers against 
spiritual tyranny,— this enthusiastic faith in man, which is 
essential Christianity, has repeatedly saved our European 
civilization. 

It is this spirit that vitalizes the New Testament, the 
accepted hand-book of our religion, though even this book 
holds much that was as transient as the fashion of tunies 
and sandals in the time of Jesus. Precisely how far he 
accommodated the expression of his great thoughts to the 
ignorance of his time, so that he might be understood at all, 
or how far his language was misapprehended and carelessly 
reported by his hearers, it is impossible to tell. Some of his 
precepts, or certainly the phrasing of them, were intended 
to apply to only the emergencies of the time. And it is not 
just to belittle his spiritual greatness by pointing out phrases 
or sayings, which will not accord with the teachings of mod- 4 
ern science and ethics; for he could not have risen abo 
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the scientific conceptions of his time, and some special pre- 
cepts may be obscured by the dull perceptions of the disci- 
ples whose memory treasured them. The main ethical 
principles that he taught are obvious, however; and these 
transcend the ethical teachings of any sage or prophet before 
him.* But it was not his science, his politics, his economics, 
or even his ethics, that expressed his peculiar inspiration and 
gave him his influence in history. These were almost as 
incidental as the Aramaic dialect that he used. They do 
not, therefore, constitute distinctive Christianity. They 
explain his peculiar power little more than the sediment 
and drift-wood of the Mississippi explain the mighty flood 
of waters that pours into the Mexican Gulf. It is, rather, 
the unique religious enthusiasm, pervading his life and glori- 
fying his cross, that was the special gift of God through him 
to the world. And this, which has given to his words their 
marvellous vitality, is the element in the New Testament 
which alone can claim to be his distinctive religion. 

Then, too, rather than any form of organized religion in 
later times — which, though bearing the Christian name, may 
be largely a medley of inherited paganisms, with but little 
of the Christian leaven — it is this distinctive spirit that has 
the best right to be called “ Christianity.” It is not fair to 
judge a religion by the historic forms or temporary institu- 
tions, through which it is ‘slowly realizing its distinctive aim. 
It is rather by the ideal of its founder and the best results of 
his influence in history that the historic forms must them- 
selves be judged; and therefore the measure of the proper 
Christianity of ment or institutions must be simply the 
degree in which they share this Christian spirit. 

In the same way, by “Christian” ethics we may mean 
the virtue, or the total character, that is pervaded with the 
Christian spirit; for the real worth of a virtue depends on 


* See Bierbower’s Morals of Christ and Lecky’s Zuropean Morals. 

+ Doubtless there are multitudes in Christendom, who show very little of the 
Christian spirit and are morally inferior to many heathen, and, therefore, are not 
properly Christians in the sense above described. Yet they are called “ Christians” 
in another sense, namely, that by their reverence for Christian institutions and tra- 
ditions they are placed in a schooi of Christian influences. ‘Christianity’ is often 
used to mean this ‘School of Christ,” or the whole movement in history that has 
been more or less pervaded by Christian ideas and feelings, 
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its motive. And, because the Christian motive depends on 
certain religious beliefs, these beliefs are essential. Even 
in personal ethics there is no inspiration so powerful as the 
Christian. The thought of the inestimable value of our 
own souls because they are immortal, clothes every duty 
with divinest majesty; and virtue becomes transfigured to 
something fairer, when with the ethical reverence for the law 
of right is blended the Christian feeling of loving sonship to 
God. 

In a well-known passage of Wilhelm Meister, Goethe 
speaks of “reverence for that which is beneath us” as the 
noblest kind of reverence, and as distinctively Christian; 
and, in the familiar last words of his LLenox address, Chan- 
ning speaks of “reverence for humanity, the feeling of 
brotherhood, and of all men’s relation to a common Father,” 
as the distinctively Christian spirit. In this reverence for 
human nature, as preached by Channing,* we find the chief 
inspiration of the Unitarian movement. It was this that 
made Unitarianism peculiarly Christian, though other 
Churches denied it the name, and that kindled a distinetively 
Christian zeal in humanitarian work which at that time 
characterized Unitarianism. Channing included “the feeling 
of brotherhood and of all men’s relation to a common Father,” 
as part of the distinctively Christian spirit; and Christian 
Liberals have generally regarded the ideas of the Divine 
Fatherhood and the human brotherhood as distinctively — 
Christian. But this is not strictly true. Stoicism also held 
these ideas, though without apprehending their highest mean- 
ing, and therefore without the reverence for human nature 
and the enthusiasm + of faith and love that are fostered by 


*But many Liberal Orthodox to-day seem truer to the thought of Channing than i 
some professed Unitarians. Says Rev. T. T. Munger, D -D., “Christ saw man at his 
true value and died to give expression to his estimate: he is man rightly weighing _ 
man.’ “The struggle of Christ in history is to bring men up to the point of | 
valuing their fellow-men.”— The Appeal to Life, p. 18. Says Rey. Phillips Brooks, 
D.D., “ Upon the race and upon the individual, Jesus is always bringing into more 
and more perfect revelation the certain truth that man, and every man, is the ¢ 
of God.” — The Hari of Jesus, Bs 12. 


“seldom has such active and unrelaxing virtue been united with so little 
asm.’ — European Morals, i. p. 253. “In every age the Christian temper has 8) 
at the touch of Stoic apathy.’’—Eece Homo, p. 130. 


_ 
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Christianity. For the Christian truth is not merely that all 
men are the “offspring” of God, as the Stoics said ;* but it 
is, rather, the belief that even the most degraded soul is dear 
to the Infinite Heart, and is watched over by the Omnipres- 
ent Eye, and has an immortal destiny before it. Whatever 
God so loves} must therefore have inestimable value, and is 
worthy of our reverence. But, if we lose our faith in the 
Fatherly Love of God for every soul, we inevitably lose also 
this reverent feeling of the immeasurable value of every 
soul; and only out of reverent faith in man can rise the 
warmest love for man. The less we value anything, the less 
we love it; and, if we see in human nature nothing immortal 
and divine, we shall be apt to care for it but little. There 
are those indeed who, though without faith in God and im- 
mortality, are nobly philanthropic; but how much more hope- 
ful and devoted their philanthropy might be, if inspired by 
the Christian enthusiasm! In most men, however, the in- 
stinctive feeling towards the degraded classes is simply con- 
tempt and aversion; and it is from precisely this natural 
feeling that Christianity would save us by its faith in the 
divine sonship and the immortality of all mankind. 

It is not every form of the feeling of brotherhood, then, 
but only the reverent feeling, that is distinctively Christian ; 
and, therefore, we say that reverence for human nature is the 
distinctively Christian sentiment. In Buddhism, for in- 
stance, we find the feeling of brotherhood as fully realized 
as is possible without a faith in the Fatherhood of God; and 
Buddhist humanitarianism, therefore, comes nearer than any 
ether to the Christian sentiment, but it lacks the Christian 
reverence and hope. The same may be said of the Ethical 
Culture movement. It is nobly in earnest, but is never 
hopeful with regard to the future of mankind beyond this 
life, because it has no clear, strong faith in God; and what 
reverence it feels for human nature is justified mainly by 
Christian beliefs. 

The highest humanitarianism, therefore, depends directly 


* Acts xvii. 28. 
+ John iii. 16, 17; xii. 32; Rom. v. 8; Eph. i.10; Col. i, 20, 
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or indirectly upon certain religious ideas. There will be a 
warmer enthusiasm for even the relief of the bodily needs of 
men, when the body becomes sacred in our reverent thoughts 
because it is the shelter of an immortal spirit. And still 
more sacred becomes every human soul, though ever so de- 
graded, when we believe in a God who loves that soul. 
Says Martineau : — 


There could be no reverence for lower natures, were there not, to 
begin with, the recognition of a Supreme Mind [who is perfect good- 
ness]. But the moment that this recognition exists, we certainly look 
upon all that is beneath with a different eye; it becomes an object, not 
of pity and protection only, but of sacred respect.* 


To some extent, this is true of our feeling towards even the 
brute creation. Because these are God’s creatures and in 
some sense dear to Him, it forbids our causing them. need- 
less pain; and thus the true Christian spirit teaches merey 
towards brutes more earnestly than even Buddhism does, 
without any of the Buddhist morbidness, which sometimes 
seems to respect the life of a brute as much as the life of 
a man.t 

But the Christian idea of the divine sonship of human 
nature involves a deeper, more mystic faith in the essential 
unity of God and man, which must have greatly intensified 
the feeling of the sanctity of all human life. The Hebrew 
reverence for the holiness of God had set God and man apart 
with a gulf between, and made it impossible to feel the 
Christian reverence for human nature while God and man 
were sundered. The Greeks believed in the nearness of the 
gods to human affairs, or even in a constant Indwelling of 
God in man and nature; and Stoicism gave this latter 
thought a philosophic statement. But it had little practical 
power till it was blended with a faith in the Heavenly 
Father, and found an intense realization in the consciousness 


* Endeavours, p. 474. I should qualify this passage by the words in brackets. 

+Something like this Buddhist morbidness appears occasionally in Christian 
lands. A lady who is warmly interested in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, remarked to me once with reference to our Associated Charities and Aid 
Society, probably more in jest than in earnest, ‘1 don’t care for your men and 
women, but the—dear little dogs!” 
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of Jesus. The saying that “I and my Father are one,” 
whether really spoken by him, or expressing in later phrase 
the reverent feeling of the Early Church, suggests the idea 
of the Divine Indwelling in all human nature, without losing 
the idea of the transcendence of the Divine Holiness, which 
was the peculiar bequest of Hebrew piety. Both of these 
ideas were taught by the Greek Fathers as essential in 
Christianity, and were formally stated in the Nicene Trinity.* 
Thus in the reverence for Jesus as the full realization of this 
divineness which is latent in every man, or at least as a sym- 
bol of the ideal humanity,— that is, of the complete and con- 
scious union of the human will and the Divine, which is the 
ideal destiny of all mankind,—the Christian enthusiasm 
found a genial soil. 


But let us now turn the gospel pages again, and see what 
they tell us of distinctive Christian truth. 

The Sermon on the Mount has been generally regarded as 
a summary of Christian principles, announced by Jesus at 
.the beginning of his ministry. But this Sermon contains 
nothing that is really distinctive of Christianity, except as 
a possible inference from certain passages. Indeed, nowhere 
in all the early ministry is the distinctive idea of Christianity 
clearly taught. Only in the records of the later ministry, 
when Jesus had left Galilee and was dwelling “ beyond Jor- 
dan,” is this truth distinctively affirmed. In the gospel of 
Luke—the Gentile gospel, as it has been called — the tradi- 
tions of this later ministry are preserved. They are omitted 
from the first two gospels, possibly because the broad human- 
ity of these parables and sayings may have sorely hurt the 
bigoted patriotism of the Church in Jerusalem, whose tradi- 
tions are reported in the first two Gospels; but to Luke, who 
was Paul’s companion, these discarded anecdotes, which he 
found somewhere still repeated in Galilee or beyond Jordan, 
must have seemed a precious vindication of Paul’s freer gos- 


* But the doctrine of the Trinity is as much out of place in Christian worship and 
theology to-day, as a sentence of Greek would be in an English pulpit. Scholars 
can understand it aright; but the people cannot. It is valuable for what it tells us 
of the religious life of other times ; but it is useless for the life of to-day. 

2 


- 
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pel, which was strongly opposed for a while by the other 
Apostles. 

It is not strange, then, that our Jewish friends find noth- 
ing unique in the Sermon on the Mount. It is plainly more 
Hebrew than Christian. It was simply the fruit of those 
quiet Nazareth years, when Jesus studied the records of his 
nation’s marvellous history and the wisdom of her great 
Prophets, and listened in the village synagogue to the teach- 
ings of the Rabbis, and thus gathered into his heart all the 
inspiration that his ancestral faith could give. It was a 
summing up of the most spiritual lessons that he had thus 
learned, for which the Old Testament furnished admirable 
texts, such as “truth in the inward parts,” ‘¢merey and not 
sacrifice,” “‘man shall not live by bread alone.” But these 
lessons were spoken by him, we must remember, with the 
authority of deep personal conviction, and probably also 
with a deeper insight into the meaning of them than any 
Rabbi or philosopher had ever gained. We must not be 
misled by the identity of words; the thoughts conveyed may 
not be always quite the same. Thus the law of love for our 
neighbor, as given in Leviticus, implies a limitation to He- 
brew neighbors; and, when Jesus spoke of the Samaritan as 
a neighbor, the lawyer who had questioned him was evi- 
dently surprised. So, too, the Fatherhood of God, as taught 
by Jesus, means something tenderer and holier than it could 
have meant to Hebrew Prophet or Stoic Emperor, who — 
never spoke of any fervent consciousness of constant com- 
munion in filial trust and love. 

This Sermon, then, we may perhaps say, is the high-water 
mark of his nation’s religious progress up to that time,— not 
of the whole nation, to be sure, but of the choicer prophetic 
souls, the Progressive Judaism of the ‘age. For there may 
have been many,— Nicodemuses and Nathanaels,— both 


among the Rabbis and among the humblest Israelites, ho 


were weary of the prevailing formalism, and perhaps were 
already thinking just these thoughts in their silent hearts,*_ 


*Or, very likely, some of the Rabbis, such as Hillel and his school, may 
already taught most or all of the lessons of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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which this young teacher put into gracious words. But, on 
the other hand, there is in this Sermon no hint of the pur- 
pose of God to put Jew and Gentile on equal footing,— 
which is one great theme of the later ministry and of Paul’s 
epistles. There is nothing even like John the Baptist’s con- 
temptuous rebuke, “God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.” There is no hint of the warning 
— which Matthew puts far too early,* but of which we hear 
nothing in Luke till Jesus had “steadfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem ’—that “many shall come from the East 
and the West and the North and the South, and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out.” 
And, further, what is even more significant, there is no ezx- 
pression of interest in the degraded classes of his own nation. 
The publicans and the heathen ‘are mentioned almost as 
slightingly as the Pharisees and the scribes; and “ the sin- 
ners” are not mentioned at all. The only words that may 
possibly hint a larger love for mankind are those words 
about the impartial grace of God that sends the sunshine 
and the rain upon the just and the unjust. But this goes no 
further than the lesson of the Book of Jonah,— perhaps not 
quite so far. And, at best, it contains only a germ, still con- 
cealed and unsuspected, of the distinctive Christian doctrine. 

But that which is distinctive in any great teacher’s truth 
is learned, not from other men, but from himself and from 
God. His peculiar influence flows out from his peculiar 
genius and inspiration; and this is not so likely to be kin- 
dled in lonely meditation on what others have taught him 
(which is only a second-hand knowledge, after all), as in his 
own experiences. His distinctive doctrine is what he him- 
self sees, as he comes into contact with the realities of 
human life. Therefore, to understand the distinctive gospel 
of Jesus, we must leave the Sermon on the Mount behind 


*Because it is inconsistent with the indifferent spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount towards “the heathen”’ and the positive command to the Apostles to avoid 
the Samaritans and Gentiles. 

+ That is, not in Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the Mount. But in Luke’s 
fragmentary report, “sinners” (vi. 32-4) is substituted for the “publicans” and 
‘*heathen”’ of Matthew (v. 46-7 ; vi. 7). 
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us, and follow the record of his life, and trace the develop- 
ment of his own thought. 

We notice that, from the first days of his ministry, he was, 
like Buddha, “moved with compassion” for the sorrows and 
sufferings of men. His heart was full of tenderness. Even 
before the Sermon on the Mount, they brought to him “all 
sick people”; and, when he taught in the synagogues, he 
healed ‘all manner of diseases among the people.” It was 
this heart of love that, more than any precept of. the Sermon 
on the Mount, was the germ of distinctive Christianity ; for 
even the precept of love to enemies did not distinctly teach 
this duty of self-sacrificing philanthropy. 

Yet, at first, as I have said, he showed no interest in Gen- 
tiles and sinners; and from one expression, ‘Do not even 
the publicans the same?” we may fairly presume that few 
of this class were among his hearers at the time. But the 
love that at first cared for those who were sick and suffer- 
ing in body soon began to reach out to those who were spir- 
itually in “need of a physician.” After Matthew, the pub- 
lican, became a disciple, “many publicans and sinners came 
and sat down with him and his disciples.” <A little later, at 
the time of the visit of two disciples of John the Baptist, 
Jesus speaks of being called “the friend of publicans and — 
sinners”; * and Luke relates the story of “ the woman which 
was a sinner” anointing the feet of Jesus in the Pharisee’s 
house. The parables and precepts of the Galilean ministry 
make no other reference, however, to the publicans and sin- 
ners,— unless, perhaps, in one passage, as “ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,” though this may simply refer to the 
nation as a whole; and the instructions to the Twelve bid 
them avoid the Samaritans and Gentiles. But his warm 
heart soon drew to him the social outéasts, and wakened in 
them a hunger for better things, of which they had never 
before been conscious; and, as he came into close and famil- 
iar contact with them, he found unexpected treasures of 
goodness in these men and women whom respectable people 


* Mentioned in Matthew, as well as in Luke, which shows that the humanitarian- 
ism of Jesus was not an invention of Luke and Paul, as some haye strangely surmised, 
t= 
= > 
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despised. Thus it was that, besides the gospel of a pure 
and honest heart and childlike trust, which he had learned 
in the synagogue of Nazareth and the Rabbis’ schools, he 
learned this other gospel of a warm human brotherhood 
and a reverent faith in man in the by-ways of Galilee and 
the slums of Capernaum,—a gospel which was taught him, . 
not by the words of the wise and saintly, but by his own 
contact with the outcast and debased; not by “flesh and 
blood,” but by the Spirit of the Father.* 

And when at length ae was forced to flee from Galilee, 
and, after wandering awhile in Gentile districts, began the 
last sad journey to Jerusalem, his heart was more than ever 
drawn towards these publicans and sinners, who, like him, 
were despised and rejected,—they because they were so 
evil, he because he was so good. Then come the parables, 
in which he teaches the new gospel,— the Good Samaritan, 
the Pharisee and Publican, the Rich Man and Lazarus, the 
Great Supper, the Lost Silver, the Lost Sheep, and the Prod- 
igal Son, the last of which is called by Cunningham Geikie 
“the noblest of all the parables.” Often had he heard the 
murmuring of the scribes at his familiarity with publicans 
and sinners, ever since in the Galilean days he had offended ~ 
the scribes by eating with these outcasts in Matthew’s 
house; and at last he framed the three exquisite parables 
of the fifteenth chapter of Luke to justify the ever-deepen- 
ing humanity of his ministry. In the discipline of disap- 
pointment and trouble, his heart had been opened to see 
more clearly than at first what no saint or sage had ever 
taught, that man is always God’s child, still dear to the In- 
finite Heart, and still having divine possibilities of goodness 
within him, though apparently lost like the sheep and the 
coin and the prodigal son; and that therefore these de- 
graded men and women have a holy, imperative claim upon 
us for reverent pity, trust and love. Thus he entered into 
the depths of sorrow, and was despised and rejected, that he 
might teach more persuasively the all-embracing love of God 
and the glory of self-sacrifice, and thereby draw all men to- 


* Matt. xvi. 17. 
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gether in the ties of a holy brotherhood. Out of suffering 
came the gospel that alone had power to save.* 

But we must not forget that the secret of this compassion 
and of the longing to rescue these outcasts was not merely 
pity for their misery.f such as Buddha felt ; and not merely 
a belief in the equal rights of men and the value of character 
as determining true rank, which also Buddha recognized. It 
was rather, as I have said, the reverent feeling (unknown to 
Buddhism and to every other faith) of the immeasurable 
value of every human soul, because God is its Father and 
immortality its heritage,—‘ for,” said he, “all live unto 
Him,” {—a feeling that had gradually become clearer in 
his heart, as he had seen the possibilities of goodness in pub- 
licans and sinners. Says Phillips Brooks § :— 


After the day when he told them the story which they never could 
forget, of how there was a man with a hundred sheep, and how one of 
them wandered from the flock and got astray among the hills, and of how 
the shepherd left all the rest, and went and found that one, and came 
down out of the hills singing, with the rescued sheep across his shoulders, 
—after that key-note of the preciousness of the individual had been 
struck, it never ceased to be heard st he everything that Jesus said 
and did. 


Even if we do not regard this humanitarian gospel as a 
later development in the ministry of Jesus, we must at least 
concede that it was part of his teaching. Matthew and 
Mark, to be sure, describe the aim of Jesus to have been 
always what it is implied to be in the Sermon on the Mount, 
—mainly an ethical aim: he attacked the hypocrisy of the 
religious classes, and was rejected at last as a reformer who 


*The Sermon on the Mount begins its gospel with beatitudes which explain cer- 
tain conditions of blessedness ; that is, of salvation. But this gospel of mere self- 
discipline, which the Sermon on the Mount teaches, is inadequate even for self- 
salvation in the highest sense, without the gospel of enthusiastic self/-renunciation; 
for only he who is willing to lose his life can truly find it, Hach is called a “ gospel,” 
because it offers a secret of blessedness. 

+ The humanity that is blessed in the parable of the Sheep and the Goats is merely 
the helpful pity that is shown by heathen. “All the nations,” means all outside of 
Israel. The heathen, if pitiful, will be blessed; but this does not make them Chris- 
tians, and Christianity alone can give the highest blessedness. The parable simply 
teaches how the heathen world shall be judged. 

¢ Luke xx. 38. 


§ Influence of Jesus, p. 112. 
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was mistaken for a revolutionist,—all of which was prob- 
ably the favorite tradition of the Church in Jerusalem. But 
the passage from Isaiah, which Luke, perhaps putting it 
much too early,* represents Jesus as reading in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth at the very beginning of his ministry, was 
probably meant by the Evangelist as a text for the whole 
subsequent ministry, and suggests that to Luke, as to Paul, 
its humanitarian aspect was more important than its merely 
ethical. As the baptism of the Spirit fell upon him more 
abundantly, the preaching of Jesus became more than ever 
an eager appeal for reverent love towards brother-men and a 
proclamation of the all-embracing love of God. He began 
his ministry as simply a Jewish Rabbi; he ended it as one 
who would be the Saviour of all mankind. Surely, in this 
do we find the secret of his power. It was not the call for 
reform in Israel, but the appeal for more love towards man, 
more faith in man’s sonship to God, and more trust in God’s 
forgiving and redeeming love, that raised up such Apostles 
as Paul, and won the heart of the Gentile world, and poured 
a new life into the decaying civilization of the time, and 
gathered a vast fellowship of those who would love and 
trust their fellow-men as he had loved and trusted. 

It was Paul, therefore, rather than Peter and James, who 
comprehended the meaning of Christianity. They were 
mainly ethical; he was also humanitarian. But even in 
the writings of Paul we are conscious, at times, of some- 
thing narrower than that all-embracing love of Jesus, who, 
because he was so holy, could yet be patient and tender with 


- ——E 


* Because the references to the widow of Sarepta and to Naaman implied the an- 
ticipated rejection of Israel and acceptance of the Gentiles, which it is not likely 
that Jesus would have spoken of at so early a date, since subsequently he com- 
manded the Apostles to avoid the Samaritans and Gentiles and in the Sermon on the 
Mount betrays no interest in the Gentile world. The reference also to what he had 
« done in Capernaum ” implies that he had been preaching for a good while already. 
This anticip ition of the rejection of Israel must have come very slowly into the 
mind of Jesus, and only after repeated discouragements in his efforts to preach a 
reform in his nation. 

Luke omits the instructions to the Apostles and some similar passages,— appar- 
ently unable to reconcile these with the humanitarian gospel of the later ministry. . 


+ According to Paul, Christian humanitarianism accomplishes all that ethical pre- 
cept can accomplish. “All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’— Gal. v. 14. 
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the most despised and degraded. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Apostles, and often the Church since their day, have failed 
to enter fully into the mind of Christ. Yet the true spirit 
of Jesus and the distinctive idea of Christianity have been 
ever more felt in Christian history; for the gospel pages 
have been always open, and the vivid colors of the parables 
have impressed men more deeply and shaped their lives 
more constantly than any words of the Apostles. It has 
been said that Paul was really the Founder of Christianity. 
But no! it was Jesus who created the Christian world, and 
by the imperishable power of his life and words poured out 
a stream of influence which has been regenerating society. 
It was not “ethical passion” merely, or doctrinal zeal, so 
much as this exalted humanitarian enthusiasm, inspired by 
faith in man’s sonship to God, that has really burned at the 
heart of the Christian movement and accounts for the growth 
and power of the Christian Church. ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us” * has voiced the real motive of the noblest 
humanitarian and missionary work in Christian history. 
The story of him who was “the friend of publicans and 
sinners” has touched the hearts of men, and taught them 
pity and mercy,} and made the slave an equal of the high- 
born, and urged the missionaries of the cross to labor and 
suffer in glorious self-sacrifice to save their fellow-men “for 
whom Christ died,” and transmitted an ever-deepening feel- 
ing of the immeasurable value of every human soul. 
“Fy 
The secret of Christianity, some say, is found in Jesus’ 
personality ; but what was it that made his person so com- 1 
manding? No human life has power, unless it stands for 
some idea t and thus attracts enthusiastic loyalty. The life 
needs this inspiration of ideas, just as much as the ideas need 
to be impersonated. An heroic or saintly life is great with 


*2 Cor. v. 14. 


+‘ This sect set the first example of a homely, practical philanthropy, occupying 
itself with the relief of ordinary human sufferings, dispensing food and clothin 
the starving and destitute.’”’— Ecce Homo, p. 130. Lecky says that the suppres 
the gladiatorial games was the work of Christianity.— Zwropean Morals, i. p. 2 

¢“#very man’s power is his idea, multiplied by and projected through his ] 
ality.”’— Phillips Brooks. y 
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the grandeur of spiritual forces, of the very life of God 
Himself,* which this human life has assimilated. It was 
therefore the sublime idea incarnated in Jesus, the Word 
made flesh, that gave his personality such power; and this 
is what the Christian Church has apprehended more or less 
intelligently in its doctrine of the deity of Jesus. 

How shall we convince the Buddhist, the Hebrew, the 
“ Ethicist,” that the world needs Christianity? Surely, not 
by any appeal to miraculous attestation, which the Buddhist 
can checkmate with traditions of greater wonders, and for 
which the ethicist cares nothing; not by the mere record of 
the deeds and words of Jesus, which our Jewish friends and 
many others will lay aside as largely unhistorical; but by 
first convincing men of the nobility of the Christian idea and 
of the incalculable value of the distinctively Christian enthu- 
siasm,— saying nothing, perhaps, about Jesus, till men have 
felt the divineness of his truth, as it is incarnated to-day in 
Christian humanitarianism. No mere logic can convince 
men of “the love of Christ.” “Not disputation, but holi- 
ness,” said St. Bernard. Christianity must be its own eyvi- 
dence. Only the warm and reverent heart that loves the 
most degraded, because these also are God’s children and our 
brethren, will ever make plain to doubting men what Chris- 
tianity really means, and give it persuasive power, and win 
them to Christian faith. 

How can our country be made a Christian land? Surely, 
not by putting any mere words into the national Constitu- 
tion, or by merely calling ourselves Christians, or by profess- 
ing discipleship to Jesus: for we want realities, not names; 
but by making his humanitarianism a controlling power in 
our national life, arbitrating in the present dissensions be- 
tween rich and poor, guiding our treatment of the Chinese 
and the Indian, energizing and humanizing our charities, 
making our religion more Christ-like, and prompting men 


***Tt is idle to talk about the ethical constitution of the universe, unless there be 
in the universe ethical life.” (Rev. George Batchelor: Register, Nov. 10, 1887.) For 
to speak of ethical ideas in the universe is meaningless unless there be some super- 
human self-consciousness whose thoughts these ideas are, and self-consciousness is 
the essence of personality. 
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and women even to go and live among the lowest classes, as 
some are doing now,* so as to understand their needs and 
win their trust. Our social and national life, even our 
Church life, is still pitifully lacking in Christian humanity. 
Jesus is adored ; but his spirit is not yet all-pervasive. Mill- 
ions take the Christian name; but Christ’s enthusiasm is 
rare. The Christian life is still the narrow way, and “few 
there be that find it.” We still need the baptism of the 
Spirit that Channing hailed,— not ethics merely, but Chris- 
tianity. And when we have pervaded our nation with this 
divine enthusiasm, we have really Christianized it, whatever 
be the religious names that seem to divide us. 

The Apostle’s phrase, ‘the unity of the Spirit,” 7 is often 
on our lips; but we need to ask ourselves, Do we really un- 
derstand it? “The unity of the Spirit”: yes, but of what 
spirit? There is a unity that is as broad as all rectitude and 
philanthropy; and there is a fellowship that includes even 
the publicans and sinners, because these also are God’s chil- 
dren and have latent possibilities of goodness. This unity 
and this fellowship are Christian in a certain sense, and must 
be cherished. But if, on the other hand, we feel in any de- 
gree the Christian enthusiasm, must not our fellowship for 
Christian work and our unity of the Spirit in the Pauline 
meaning be limited to those who share this enthusiasm? ~~ 

Is the career of Christianity drawing to a close? Not at 
all. It has but just begun. The divine enthusiasm of Jesus 
has been struggling for many centuries with the gross and 
cruel forms of heathenism that came down from the ancient __ 


* Edward Dennison and others in London, and Father Huntington in New York. 


+ Paul defines Christianity, or ‘the Kingdom of God,’ as *‘righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.” Now, “the Holy Spirit”—or “the spirit of Christ,” 
meaning the same thing according to Paul (Rom. viii. 9)— denotes what is distinctive 
in Christianity, as John the Baptist indicated (Matt. iii. 11; Acts xix. 2-5). It was 
often imaginatively conceived of in those times as a personal emanation from God, 
coming as a dove or as tongues of fire (Matt. iii.16 ; Acts ii.3,4). But we have seen 
that the really distinctive feature of Christianity is its new life(John i. 4; v. 40; X. 10; 
2 Cor. iii. 6; iv. 10; Gal. ii. 20; etc.) of enthusiastic Christ-like love towards God and 
man (Matt. xxii. 36-40 ; Luke x: 27-8; Gal. v. 13-22; 1 John iy. 16). And this, therefore, 
must be what ismeant by the Holy Spirit. To share this enthusiasm is to be “inspired” — 
in the Christian sense ; and all true Christians are said to be inspired (Rom. viii. 1-17; 
1 Cor. ii. 10-16 ; xii. 3, 13; Eph. ii. 18; iv. 3). Righteousness that is not “in the Holy 
Spirit,” though it may be very noble, such as the Stoic type, is yet different from he 
Christian ideal. P 
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world and often masqueraded under Christian names,—a 
struggle like that of the morning light with a murky day. 
But the spirit of Christ has been slowly gaining power, win- 
ning hearts, ascending thrones, conquering wrongs, leaven- 
ing society, shaping civilization, and assimilating whatever 
was good in the past. Long ago it inherited the philosophic 
and ethic wisdom of the ancient world, making this a part 
of its own nobler fabric and asserting its right to appro- 
priate for higher uses the treasures of other civilizations. 
On the foundations laid by Jewish saint and Gentile sage 
it built its own house of prayer and service, far grander 
than any dream of Rabbi or Stoic. And to-day the Mahom- 
etan and Buddhist will find their temples to be only the 
outer courts of this shrine of Christian faith, in which the 
final at-one-ment shall unite all the children of men as one 
family in God.* 

On the Mount of Transfiguration, it is said, Moses and 
Elias were seen communing with Jesus “of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” I can imagine 
that, on some holy height in the unseen world, not Moses 
and Elias only, but Zoroaster and Confucius, Aurelius and 
Epictetus, and many another saint and sage of the Gentile 
world, and the holy Buddha also, saintliest of all, may be 
drawn together in loving communion; but that among them 
stands the form of a Son of Man, before whom they all rev- 
erently bow. Surely, even Buddha would say, “ Here is one 
who loved his fellow-men more than even I could love them, 
because he saw in even the most degraded of them the chil- 
dren of God and the heirs of immortality ; he must be called 
the First-born Son; and in his name, which stands on earth 
for the Ineffable Love of Heaven, shall all nations at last 
draw near to God and all men become brethren.” 

In conclusion, let us turn for a moment to the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. In those tender, reproachful words of 
the parable, “this my son,” “this thy brother,” we hear the 
voice of the Spirit still speaking to us as it spoke to Jesus, 
pleading with the happy, the prosperous, the blameless, to 


*“ Christianity, the home of man in God,”— Phillips Brooks, 
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love and help their wretched, sinful fellow-men, because 
these also are God’s children and our brethren. These 
words are the divinest words of the gospel of Jesus. They 
breathe forth the innermost secret of that life which was one 
with God. Beyond them it is not conceivable that religion 
can ever go. They will forever be the inspiration of all that 
is fairest and holiest on earth. Here, if anywhere, is the 
assurance of the world’s redemption from all the sin and 
suffering that now afflict it. And in these words of revy- 
erent, hopeful faith in man,— reverent, because he is dear to 
God’s heart and has within him something divine; hopeful, 
because the ages to come will give ample opportunity for 
the education begun on earth,— we find the most distinctive 


truth of our religion. 
CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS STARR KING. 


The editor of the Review understands that no man really 
lives for those who have not seen him, excepting in the per- 
sonal reminiscences of those who have. The charm of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, which makes them the best book of biography 
ever written, is not in the accuracy of their statistics; for 
they probably make as inaccurate a book as ever was com- 
piled. But, for all that, the book is alive. Those men who 
have the good fortune to be described by him are the people 
in ancient history who live. ‘This is because Plutarch made 
it his business to string together all the anecdotes which 
showed character, while he left history to take care of itself. 
It was his business to write the life of the man, not to com- 
pile the annals of his time. 

We should have had a better biography of Starr King than 
we ever shal] have if, the day after he died, Mr. Allen, or I, 
or some one else who loved him, had gone through Boston, 
and had compelled fifty people each to tell one story which 
showed the spirit of the man. If some one else had done 
the same thing in San Francisco, and those hundred anec- 
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dotes had been printed together, the young men and women 
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of the generation now coming forward would have some ex- 
planation of the delight with which we older people speak of 
our wonderful friend. Yes, and they would have some illus- 
tration of the power by which he led men and made them 
love him. : 

I cannot make that book now, nor, indeed, can any one. 
I am afraid we cannot tell now what the butcher’s boy in 
the Boylston market would have said of him that day, or the 
guide on the White Mountains, or some clerk who had 
worked at his side at the Navy Yard; and‘I will not try to. 
But, at the editor’s request, I will bring together a few notes 
which I put on paper for public use in the hour after I heard 
of his death; and, by way of introduction to these, and illus- 
tration of them, I will give for younger readers a very brief 
sketch of his biography. 

Mr. King was born in Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, in 
1824; but in early life his father, who was an efficient and 
prominent clergyman of the Universalist communion, re- 
moved to New York, and afterward came to Charlestown in 
Massachusetts. I think Starr King himself did not remem- 
ber the time when he did not mean to be a preacher. But 
his father died when he was yet young; the care of his ° 
mother and her family fell upon him; he gave up all thought 
of college education, and went to work very young, that he 
might earn what he could for her. Not the worst training 
that, as it proved, for a leader of men. 

He was born to bea greatorator. And he was not twenty- 
one years old when he first showed his power. He delivered 
a Fourth of July oration at Medford in 1845. He early 
knew that remarkable group of men —or of men and boys, 
I ought to say —who at that time directed the Mercantile 
Library Association in Boston. Fields, Whipple, Haskell, 
Cowden, Sawyer, Kennard, and Allen were some of them. 
I do not think that he was twenty-two when, one night, he 
fascinated while he instructed their crowded audience in what 
we then called the “ Odeon’”’; and that was, in those days, a 
distinguished audience. I think I first saw his name in the 
summer of 1846, on a placard posted on the trees in Bangor, 
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where some Lyceum Association announced him as the young 
and gifted Boston orator. I had then lived in Boston all my 
life; yet, as it happened, I did not know that he was living at 
my side. And this anecdote is perfectly characteristic, not 
of me, but of Boston. For, till he left Boston, in 1860, the 
old town itself, with its ludicrous, constitutional terror lest 
it should ever praise anything which other people had not 
praised, never prized King, as all the rest of New England 
did. If he preached or lectured in Worcester, in Fitchburg, 
in Providence, or'in Lowell, the house would be crowded to 
the last inch of standing room; while in dear old Hollis 
Street Church, when he preached at home Sunday morning, 
there would always be room for a hundred more.* As I 
have asked permission to speak personally, I may as well say 
that I did make his acquaintance the next winter, and that 
two men could scarcely be more intimate than he and I be- 
came. 

It is difficult to describe, more difficult to explain, his 
power of address. It was, however, no mere formal or showy 
rhetoric. His lectures, even when he was so young, were 
careful studies of the subject he had in hand. In all those 
years when he was a clerk in Charlestown, he had been’ 
studying, with more care in his choice of study than most 
men show who are at the University. So that, when he ap- 
peared as a public teacher on that platform, then new, of the 
public lecture room, he had at hand more to teach than the 
average preacher had; while he was able to teach it witha —~ 
charm which not five men in New England could rival. He 
said to me once in joke that a lyceum lecture of that day 
should consist of five parts of sense and five parts of nonsense. 
“There are not more than five men in New England who 
know how to mix them, and J am one of the five.” Now, I 
am told that people will not like this story, and that it m a 
prejudice them against him. But the readers of this = “ 
must not be so pli For he was always bubbling _ 


* But it ought to be said, for the credit of Boston church-goers, that on acy Ca- 
sional evening discourse Hollis Street Church would be crowded. + 
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rollicking fun, witha very serious feeling at bottom, in which 
there was not a glimmer of self-conceit. Of self-conceit, in 
truth, he was utterly destitute, as I think I can show in one 
or two other stories. When he said this about the sense 
and the nonsense, he wanted to say that a public speaker 
may fail by asking for too much from his audience. I asked 
him once why people didn’t like to hear “So-and-So,” who 
was really one of our most thoughtful preachers. ‘Don’t 
you know?” said he, with real surprise. ‘It is because it 
is all too good. ‘So-and-So’ begins away up on a high 
level; and he keeps on and on, on that level, just like a 
canal boat on high table land, till he has done. That isn’t 
the way to preach. You want to begin with the people 
just where they are, and let them go along with you. 
Then you go up so, to the top of a high mountain” (and 
with his finger he illustrated these slopes as he went on), 
‘and the people go with you, or try to. But you must not 
stay there. The mountain must be a peak, and you may 
come down as suddenly as you please to the level. But you 
must not stay there; you must go up again. You will have 
to come down again, but you must go up again. Do this _ 
two or three times, and you have a sermon.’ But he did 
not say this with the least vein of self-satisfaction. He 
never went to church in the morning without saying: 
“This time they will find out that I have nothing in the 
world to give them, that I have nothing in this world to 
say. They will find out that Iam nothing but a big boy.” 

Till he went to California, indeed, he had no idea of his 
power as an extempore speaker. He would wonder when 
we told him what he had done. “I have done nothing. I 
have said nothing. Why do youcome tome? Why do you 
speak tome?” I recollect one night, at a gathering of the 
people of Ward XI. in Boston, I think with regard to Kan- 
sas emigration, he spoke a hundred words that thrilled 
through the hearts of all present. As I walked home with 
him, he said, “I will never do it again.” “Do what?” I 
asked. “I never will try to speak extemporaneously again.” 
He had not the slightest sense of the magic which he had 
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used. After he went to California, the very circumstances 
under which he did his great work there compelled him to 
speak without written notes; and I suppose that, in the end, 
even he must have had some idea of his own power over men. 

I may safely say that no man in New England, since 
Edward Everett and Buckminster, won a general reputa- 
tion for eloquence so young. He was hardly twenty-four 
years old when he was asked to become the minister of 
Hollis Street Church, and that connection began which con- 
tinued so fortunately for him and for the church for nearly 
twelve years. 

I knew him first as one of a club of young ministers where 
we were all intimately acquainted, when he came among us 
an entire stranger. We were all of the old Unitarian line. 
He did not know us or our traditions. But, instantly, he 
fascinated and charmed us all. There were many of our 
older men who had read much more than he; but, then, he 
had read to so much purpose and so well! It has not 
seemed to me that in the many printed notices of his life 
enough attention has been called to his really remarkable 
knowledge of books, and that sense, which seemed intuitive, 
by which he discovered the book which he needed for his 
purpose. Then, after he read it, it was his. He hardly 
seemed to need to refer to it again. He told me once that 
he wrote the whole of one of his most remarkable controver- 
sial sermons, in his bedroom‘at a hotel, when he was travel- 
ling (I think it was at the old Delavan House in Albany), 
with no book to refer to but the Bible. Yet this is an ad- 
dress which ranks as a careful theological treatise, distin- 
guishing carefully between schools of opinion; and most of 
us would have thought that it was written in some library 
where he was quite at home. At the meetings of such a 
club as I speak of, he was all alive with humor and sym- 
pathy; he was as willing to play and joke as any child. 
But there was, all along, a seriousness of purpose which you 
never lost sight of. Absolutely well as I knew him,—and 
I believe I knew him as well as one man can know another, 
—I can say, and I ought to say, that I never heard hit 
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under any circumstances, even of the most light-hearted 
recreation, say a word or do a thing which you were sorry 
to have had said by a living prophet of a Living God. So 
it was that he never came into the room but you were 
delighted to see him. 

He and I were side by side, at work in the same duties, 
in the same region of the town, ministering to two parishes 
which have never been parted, made of families which have 
never been separated. I could see, therefore, as few others 
could, his hold on all sorts and conditions of men. You 
would see every class of people come up and down Hollis 
Street and turn into Burroughs Place, and then they would 
stop to ask where Mr. King lived. Widows seeking for 
comfort and aid in supporting their families, poor students, 
and exiles who could not speak a word of English,—all came 
to seek Mr. King, and, ringing the door-bell, found entrance 
there; and always, as they came back, the step was quicker 
which was slow before, the head was up which was down 
before, and the lips were wreathed in smiles that were sad 
before. I have gone there at all hours,— morning, noon, 
and night,— and always found a welcome. Always forget- 
ting himself; willing to do anything you wanted him to do; — 
willing to do things that he was not asked to do,—it is that 
which makes every one who knew him mourn for him. 

It soon proved that his eloquence had the firm founda- 
tion of distinct and clear thought and sound learning. He 
had grown up in the midst of the Transcendental movement 
of his time, and sympathized entirely with the idealism of its 
leaders. But, while relying absolutely, and as his own ex- 
perience compelled him, on the voice of God as a present 
friend,— of the immanent Holy Spirit,— he knew perfectly 
how to apply the most lofty idealism in practical life. He 
never lost himself in swinging on rainbows. His most lofty 
aspiration was his guide and help in elevating man and 
improving man’s condition. He hated mechanical religion, 
with a grim hatred which was even amusing. He could not 
speak of its processes without some humorous phrase of deri- 
sion, when he was in any circle where such phrase might be 
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kindly uttered. And so he would not let it go by him in 
its decent and decorous rut, as some of us optimists at his 
side, more lazy and indifferent, would do. He was always 
ready for an assault, and his assaults were terrible. Some of 
his controversial addresses will stand for a century, ready 
for use in the warfare against what he used to call the 
“sacramental system,” with a shudder of holy indignation. 
These assaults were never invective. ‘They were: first, the 
calm laying bare of the structure, the pulling off the fresco 
and lath and plaster; then there followed the terrible reve- 
lation that there was no foundation, and that, in the first 
tempest, the whole would fall in pieces. I have never 
forgotten one night when I accompanied to Hollis Street 
Church a distinguished lady, born and bred in Calvinism, to 
hear him lecture on the Vicarious Atonement. His state- 
ment of the position he was to attack occupied the first half 
of his address. So careful was it, so absolutely fair, that she 
said to me, as we walked home, that, if we had come away 
at the end of the first twenty minutes, she should have 
thought she was hearing some Orthodox minister stating 
the Evangelical position unusually well. She had never 
heard it so well put together before. And then,— when 
he had been so assiduously careful and just in proclaiming 
it,— then he riddled it, and tore it to tatters. He did not 
leave one rag upon another that was not dragged away. He 
could not bear it, with its restrictions on the mercy of God; 
and he would not suffer it to be. 

_ He never lost sight of his professional work, and it always 
interested him sympathetically and profoundly. But the 
people of the country knew him, and would hardly leave 
him to what he had to do as the minister of Hollis Street 
parish. He was called everywhere to deliver lectures before 
lyceums, and travelled far in this duty. His name became 


everywhere known, and it was known as he wanted it to be 


known. For he was everywhere regarded as the representa- 
tive of freedom, of religious thought, and of a religion which 


was better than that to which half this country was given 


over, as nearly half of it is now. His correspondence o 
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religious subjects, from people who wanted advice and in- 
struction, was enormous; and he never failed those who 
wrote to him. All over the nation there are those who, 
when he died, regarded him as a confidential friend. 

And here let me say, what even some of his companions 
in our profession did not know, that he had the highest ideal 
of ministerial work, and that his dream of the life that he 
wanted to lead was simply of work in that direction. He 
considered his lyceum work as merely incidental, almost 
accidental; and he wished that he did not have it to do. 
More than any man whom I have known did he hold to the 
idea that a church, as a church, has its own work to do. He 
would say: * We ought, if things were as they should be, to 
give three Sundays out of every four to careful instruction 
of these people as to what is needed in their immediate 
vicinity for bringing in the kingdom of God. Perphaps one 
Sunday in four we could give to the sermons on the general 
subjects of religion and theology which are, in practice, our 
usual subjects now. But we ought to be at work for mak- 
ing the churches active bodies to do all the good that can be 
done.” It was so ordered that he had to work for a much — 
larger constituency than Hollis Street Church in Boston or 
the Unitarian church in San Francisco. But this was not 
because be did not love his work at home, or because he 
failed to see what it might be. 

What seemed an accident at the moment crossed his life 
while he was still a young man in the Hollis Street pulpit. 
It added much to its breadth and usefulness and enjoyment, 
and so changed all his future. Fond of books, and taking 
every moment he could for them, he had been educated 
virtually in city life in New York and in Charlestown. I 
think, therefore, that he would have said of his own boy- 
hocd that he grew up a little cockney, so far as outward 
nature went. I remember he told me that he used to regard 
people’s enthusiasm about the mountains as a mere piece of 
fashionable humbug, and that the talk about them bored 
him. He was in that state of mind, when some one fairly 
pressed him to go to the White Mountains, with such 
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urgency that he found it hard to refuse. He said he 
would go, to be done with it; that no one could ever say 
again that he did not know what he was talking about. 

But, indeed, he found that he did not know what he was 
talking about. The grandeur of the mountains and the 
beauty of the forests fed a sacred hunger and thirst in him, 
which he had not before satisfied and could not account for. 
As you know, he explored the valleys to their depths, and 
rejoiced in each new marvel displayed to whoever climbs a 
new summit. He found he had all that goes to the make-up 
of a woodsman. The men born to the mountains delighted 
in his exuberant, frank zeal. They would do for him what 
they did for no one else, and to this hour he is loved no- - 
where more eagerly than among those mountaineers. 

In the midst of such duties and pleasures,— and with him 
all duties were pleasures,— he was urged to go to California, 
as the preacher to the first Unitarian church in San Francisco. 
That church had been established a few years before. He 
did not want to go. He loved New England; and the change 
involved a separation from the world of his friends, such as 
such a change does not imply to-day. I have a letter which 
he wrote to me when I was in London, in 1859, in which he 
tells me that he has declined it all, and writes with real 
satisfaction that the matter was ended. But it could not 
end so. The duty which he had to fulfil there was the most 
important of his life. Before January of the next year had 
passed, the leading advisers of the Unitarian Church, notably 
our dear friend Dr. Bellows, had so urged him to reconsider 
his answer that he agreed to go out to this new service. And 
he went, by the Panama route, which was the shortest then 
practicable, early in the year 1860. 

His parting from us in Boston was a sad business to us all. 
California is a great way off now; it was much farther off 
then. We would not permit ourselves to think, what was 
the truth, that “we should never see his face again”; but 
we knew that it would be long before we saw him. We 
affected to be cheerful as we bade him good-by, and we were 
sad, and so was he, and so were those who went with him. 
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I think the young people of his own Sunday-school will 
never forget the last day when they met him. It was in 
Nassau Hall, where their Sunday-school was then kept. 
After he had spoken to them all together, he took each mem- 
ber of the school by the hand, and gave to each his parting 
“God bless you!” 

He wrote letters, which were published in the Boston 
Transcript, about the voyage; and very amusing letters they 
are. A little phrase about the floating coffins on the Pacific 
arrested general attention, and I think it is fair to say that 
his voyage alone did a great deal towards improving the 
facilities given to travellers there. 

At that time, the storm was gathering which broke out the 
next year in the Rebellion. But he did not know that he 
went on a statesman’s errand. He went, as he supposed, to 
build up the Unitarian Church on the Pacific. But, as it 
proved, his work there was to speak for the loyalty of the 
new-born State, and to secure that loyalty for the nation. 
He was long enough in San Francisco, before the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, to secure his place. His passionate elo- 
quence, always so well informed and thoughtful, met pre- 
cisely the demand of those enterprising men “ who live under 
the sky,” as Bishop Dunbar says, who is one of them. He 
was asked to speak, on his own subjects, everywhere. 
Within a year, Fort Sumter was fired on, and the Union 
threatened. From that moment, his subject was always 
“Loyalty.” To us, here, loyalty was of course. There was 
not a man between Cape Cod and the mountains who dared 
whisper disunion, whatever he had said the month before, 
or whatever he has tried to do since. But California was 
an untried battle-ground. The Southern leaders hoped and 
meant to secure it, and all else which had been gained from 
Mexico. The friends of the Union needed to “watch every 
part,” and, as the same hymn says, they needed most “to 
watch the traitor at their heart.” Here and there and every- 
where, this matchless orator, whom no one could silence 
and no one could answer, won the hearts and converted the 
understandings of the great audiences who met him. I think 
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there is no record in our history of any such popular effect 
wrought by the eloquence of one man as the story which is 
told of King’s proclamation of the great national crusade in 
that critical year, unless one might compare it to Bernard’s 
or Peter the Hermit’s preaching of the crusades to Palestine. 

California was not so close to the scene of action as we 
were. Her contribution to the national cause was not to 
be made so directly in the service of her sons, though there 
were full regiments of them also. King watched the oppor-. 
tunities,-and guided into the treasury of the Sanitary Com- 
mission such gifts as were never dreamed of before. The 
magnificent work of that commission in the closing years of 
the war was due to this magnificent largesse. In the midst 
of such services to mankind, as if for the pastime of his life, 
he encouraged his own congregation in the building of a 
large and magnificent church, for which he furnished the 
outlines of the plans. He said of it at the time, so well 
pleased was he with it, that he thought it the best church 
in the world. I said of him, when speaking the day of his 
death, that “in that little time he has won the personal re- 
gard of thousands upon thousands of men and women, who 
feel that they owe him all that is worth anything in their 
lives; he has risen in public reputation as an eloquent 
speaker, a keen philosopher, a patriot wiser than all party, 
and a theologian higher than all bigotry, to a position and 
influence which belong to no religious body, but to the 
world.” All this was proved to be, not the exaggerated 
statement of a moment of keen grief, but less than the truth, 
as a quarter century has rendered its verdict. 

In the moment of his death, one of those spontaneous 
voices which at such a time speak truth called him, in Cali- 
fornia, “our first citizen.” In two years’ time he had earned 
that position. He had earned it by doing his duty steadfastly, 
in every moment. He had earned it, as it happened, by that 
matchless oratory which he himself never appreciated. His 
dissatisfaction with what he had done, his looking forward 
to what might be done, made him what he was. When he : 
died, the heavenly look on his face took the smile of nay si 
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quisite curiosity, now almost gratified. It was as if he said, 
*“ Now I shall know.” Always he felt— living here in the 
kingdom of heaven—that the machinery of earth was not 
enough for him. 

“He made himself of no reputation”; and he forgot the 
things that were behind, and reached forward to the things 
that are before. ‘This being so, it is not so hard to account 
for the power he exercised in his time, for the memory that 
lives after him, and for that mark which he has made,—a 
mark which will be made out, under whatever moss or lichen, 
a hundred years hence, as distinctly as it is made out now. 
His father died, I think, before he was forty years old. King 
himself often said that he should not live to be more than 
forty. Perhaps, at the very end, when his boy was happily 
born to him, and when he began to see that the country was’ 
saved, he forgot that he had said so, and looked forward to 
longer life here. But this was not to be. He was promoted; 
and it is easy, indeed, to see that, whatever service awaited 
his life in the spiritual body, he entered on it gladly, and as 


one not unprepared. 
EDWARD E. HAugE. 


THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF DEATH AND 
IMMORTALITY.* 


In the Drona Parva of that greatest of Hindu epics, the 
Mahabharata, there is an ancient legend which tells how 
death came into the world. In the beginning, Brahma made 
all life endless and changeless. But the burden of this 
immutability was so heavy that the Angel of the Earth 
implored the eternal Lord to provide some remedy for the 
growing calamity of a constant multiplication of illimitable 
lives. As Brahma meditated how he might remedy the evil 
and bless life by ending it, there rose from his thought a 
feminine presence with delicate face and tender eyes. He 


* Most of the quotations in this article are direct ; some from the latter part of the 
Mahabharata and the tenth book of the Rig-Veda are from Muir’s Sanskrit Texts. 
The legend of the “ Birth of Death” is condensed from Edwin Arnold’s poetic version, 
there being as yet no available English translation of the Drona Parva. 
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named her Death, and bade her bring all creatures to their 
appointed end. Sobbing piteously, Death pleaded that these 
living multitudes might be spared, and especially that the 
woe of their destruction might not fall upon her. Brahma 
assured her that it was for the good of all, and that no blame 
should attach to her doing the Eternal will. Unwilling to 
destroy, Death dwelt in solitude, and performed severest 
penances for thousands of years, seeking the revocation 
of the dread decree. When, at last, she was told by the 
supreme Sire that his command must be obeyed, she craved 
as a final boon that she might not be asked to strike men, 
but that their own sins might slay them, that avarice, ambi- 
tions, wraths, hates, follies, passions, might work the Eternal 
will, and bring to their appointed end the beings cherishing 
them. Brahma consents, decrees that Death shall enter 
thus, while she shall be called the Passionless, “ who slays 
through love and saves by slaying.” 

It is impossible to tell the age of this legend. It appears 
in the Mahabharata as an ancient tale. Its form indicates 
that it arose before the doctrine of the transmigration and 
" eternity of souls had become established. Its idea of death 
as a necessary consequent of life, which without it would be 
a burden too grievous to be borne,—as full of tenderness, 
striking none, pitying all, and leaving men to die from the 
effect of their own actions and passions,— is attrecaas and 
not without elements of profound truth. 

The early Hindus had no special dread of death. They 
might shrink from it as the mysterious termination of life, 
but they hung no terrors about it. It did not snatch them 
into nothingness, rob them of light and sunshine, or deprive 
them of the protection of the blessed gods. A clear idea 
of immortality appears even in those earliest hymns of 
the Rig-Veda which were sung in the Indus valleys four 
thousand years ago.* Prayers for immortal life with the 
gods and the fathers who have gone before are earnestly — 
offered. The liberal man dwells above the summit of the 
sky; he attains immortality. Dyaus Pitar provides larga: 


* See Rig-Veda, i. 91,1; 125, 5; 154, 5; 159, 2; 179, 6; v. 4, 10; vii. 57, 6; viii. 48, 3. 
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immortality for his children. The high gods guide men to 
their own abodes. One poet asks to be “numbered among 
the people of eternity’; another exclaims, ‘* We have entered 
into light, we have become immortal, we have known the 
gods.” é; 

In the later hymns, this idea is more fully developed, and 
Yama appears as the august king of the dead. Yama some- 
times seems to be a personification of the sun, or day, whose 
western departure opens the path to the immortal world; 
but more frequently he is described as the primal man who 
precedes his descendants to the land of the hereafter. 
Whichever his origin, he is the first who finds out the way 
and travels the road that leads to man’s eternal home. As 
discoverer and first occupant, he becomes king of the mighty 
realm to which he welcomes the successive generations. To 
his auspicious abode the long procession of the dead, each 
by his own path, ascends. There are gathered the wise and 
holy fathers, and an ever-increasing throng of the good. 
The location of this realm of the immortals is a little uncer- 
tain. Sometimes it is placed in the moon, sometimes in 
Varuna’s heaven; but, wherever it is, it is a region of light 
and joy, into which darkness or pain or sorrow never comes. 
Those who gain it enter a nobler, more intense life, with 
finer faculties and larger capacity. They meet friends and 
loved ones, hold companionship with heroes, saints, and 
sages, even behold with awe-struck eyes the serene gods. 
One of the hymns * in the ninth book of the Rig-Veda runs: 
“ Place me in that imperishable and unchanging world where 
perpetual light and glory are found. Make me immortal 
where King Yama dwells, where the sanctuary of the sky 
exists, and where the great waters flow. In the third 
heaven where life is free, where the worlds are radiant, 
there make me immortal! Where there is happiness and 
delight, where joy and satisfaction are found, where the 
supreme desires are attained, there make me immortal.” 

Yama not only rules this glorious realm of the immortals, 
but he sends abroad through the earth to summon those 


*Rig-Veda, ix. 113, 7. 
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whose hour has come. Two four-eyed, brindled dogs, recall- 
ing the dogs which in the Avestan legends keep the Chinvad 
bridge, guard the path which leads to his kingdom. These 
dogs, broad of nostril and swift of limb, as Yama’s messen- 
gers, wander insatiate among men. Whom they touch with 
their cold noses must straightway leave warm life behind 
and walk the ways of death. Sometimes, when those to 
be bidden are worthy the honor, Yama himself comes for 
them with his fatal noose in his hand, wherewith he draws 
from out their bodies and binds the souls which he is to bear 
away. 

There is a pleasant legend in the Vana Parva of the Ma- 
habharata which touchingly embodies this conception of the 
coming of the King of the Dead to claim his own. It tells 
of the marriage of the princess Savitri to the banished prince 
Satyavan, although she knew that the doom of early death 
hung over him; of their brief wedded life in the forest, and 
of the faithful wife’s encounter with the dread Presence, 
when he came to bear away her husband’s soul. Made bold 
and strong by love, she followed after the awful god, although 
he bade her turn back, claiming her right to go where her 
husband went or was borne. And, as she went, she sang 
sweet songs of friendship, virtue, duty, compassion, and the 
nobility of goodness, until the heart of the Pitiless was 
touched with mercy, and, yielding to the power of her loving . 
devotion, he released her husband’s soul and gave it back to 
her. Thereupon she hastened where his body lay, and reviy- 
ing him led him to their forest hermitage, and afterwards 
brought all his house to glory. This legend, which in the 
poem is charmingly told at length, illustrates the Hindu feel- 
ing that virtue, love, and undaunted devotion might some- 
times touch the inexorable heart of Death, causing him to 
give back the soul they sought to rescue. It is the Orpheus 
and Eurydice of Indian fable, couched in a tenderer strain 
and with a happier climax. 

‘Side by side with this poetic idea of Yama and his king- 
dom, there appears in the later books of the Rig-Veda a more 
rationalistic one. According to this conception, the material 
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form returns at death to its original elements, while the soul 
goes to the blessed gods. When the body was placed upon 
the funeral pile and the process of cremation began, a hymn * 
was chanted, bidding the eye of the departed go to the sun, 
his voice to the fire, his breath to the wind, his hair to the 
trees, his blood to the waters, his body to the earth; while 
Agni is besought to bear his unborn part to the world of the 
righteous and the fellowship of the gods. But, before the 
soul can reach these celestial abodes, it must skirt a gloomy 
abyss of bottomless darkness, recalling the Avestan abyss 
which the razor-edged Chinvad spans, into which the very 
wicked may fall, but where the virtuous leave only their evil 
and imperfections. Thence it soars into regions of eternal 
light, borne on Agni’s flame pinions, fanned by soft breezes, 
cooled by gentle showers, and, receiving a glorified body, 
enters upon a perfect life which is crowned with the fulfil- 
ment of desire and passed in heavenly companionship. An 
ancient hymn } represents those who have already ascended 
as welcoming the dying thus: “ With my soul I call upon 
thy soul: come with gladness to these abodes: may delight- 
ful breezes blow upon thee: may the water-bringing, water- 
shedding winds bear thee upward, creating coolness by their 
motion and sprinkling thee with showers: may thy soul go 
to its own, meet Yama, and hasten to the fathers.” In the 
Satapatha Brahmana, death is strikingly described as ‘birth 
into true life.” 

In depicting heaven, the Hindu poets rise to lofty strains. 
The Upanishads ¢ describe the Brahma world as full of light 
and peace, which well forth immeasurably from the Eternal. 
“ The sun does not shine there,” they sing again and again, 
“ nor the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings, much less 
this fire. When He shines, everything shines after him; by 
His light all is lighted.” Happy souls not only enjoy this 
divine radiance, but they contribute to it. The Satapatha 
Brahmana says that the rays of the sun and the light of the 
stars are the shining of virtuous souls. In the account of 


*Rig-Veda, x. 16. + Atharva Veda, xviii. 2, 26. 
+Kabha Up., v. 15; Mundaka Up,., ii. 2, 10; Svetasvatara Up., vi. 14. 
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Arjuna’s visit to heaven, we read: * “In Indra’s heaven, the 
sun shines not nor the moon nor this fire. There the right- 
eous shine by their own light, gained by their own virtue. 
And there, shining in their own places, luminous and beau- 
tiful, are seen those bright forms of stars which, though so 
vast, appear on earth like little lamps. These are the 
righteous dwelling in their spheres of light.” To those rapt 
thinkers gazing into “ the welkin above, all throbbing and 
panting with stars,” the souls of the righteous were the light 
and glory thereof. 

In earlier Hindu writings, the future life was a free 
joyous life, wherein all good men and women reap the 
reward of virtue. Very little is said about the bad. They 
do not come to the world of the fathers or enter Yama’s 
kingdom. In these primitive ideas, Yama has nothing to do 
with sinners, although in some later writings he appears as 
their Rhadamanthine judge. The Rig-Veda only hints at 
the future condition of the wicked. In the fourth book 
(v. 5), we read, “ This deep abyss has been produced for 
those who are sinners, false and untrue.” And in the ninth 
book (Ixxiii. 8): “Soma beholds all worlds: he hurls the 
hated and the irreligious into the abyss.” In two or three 
places,t the “bottomless abysses” and the “lower dark- 
ness” are referred to. Yet this darkness is hardly repre- 
sented as a place of special punishment, but seems rather to 
be that wide gulf which the soul passes on its way to the 
region of light, in which it leaves its sins and imperfections. 
The Mahabharata t says: ‘ Falsehood is embodied darkness. 
By darkness a man is carried downward. Those seized by 
darkness do not see light. Heaven is light, and hell is dark- 
ness.” The thought, however, is not so much of punish- 
ment as of results. Men deprive themselves of light, and 
consign themselves to darkness by their own acts. “ 

While the Vedic hymns refer but indistinctly to future 
punishment, there grew up later a very vivid doctrine of 
retribution, which, finding more or less expression in the 


* Mahabharata, Vana Parva, 1745, etc. ; 
+ Rig-Veda, vii. 104, 3; x. 152,45; 103, 12. + Mahabharata, xii. 6 
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Brahmanas, is fully developed in the epic poetry. The 
description of that hell which the spotless Yudhisthira 
traversed before he found his kindred in the “awful gorge 
of Kuta-shala-mali,” surpasses the most lurid pictures of 
Dante. The vivid Hindu imagination exhausted itself in 
these terrible details. The theologians, as is their wont, 
went beyond the poets in particularity. They located 
twenty-eight hells, or “ Narakas,” deep in the centre of the 
earth. In these are hundreds of thousands of subdivisions, 
places and forms of punishment as numerous as the various 
kinds of offences which men commit. To these hells all go 
who have failed of duty in thought, word, or deed. A true 
tally is kept of each one’s good or ill, and he must meet 
the results thereof. Those who have sinned little bear 
brief pains, and then enter joy. Those who have sinned 
much taste a little bliss, and then the “ woe that purgeth.” 
The dwellers in heaven can look down upon the far-off 
souls in torment,—not, however, for the purpose of en- 
hancing their joy, but of reminding them that all joy is 
transient, that even supernal bliss must come to an end, and 
the dangerous round of life be entered again. But, with all | 
this vividness of imagery and minuteness of detail, Hindu 
theology is constantly escaping from its sensualism into a 
higher region. After describing the hundred thousand hells, 
the Vishnu Purana* concludes thus: “Swarga [heaven] 
is that which delights the mind. Naraka [hell] is that 
which gives it pain. Hence, Vice is hell, and Virtue is 
heaven.” The Khandogya Upanishad t regards the future 
life as purely subjective. What one desires will come to 
him and form his world. The entire fulfilment of our deep- 
est desires will make our bliss or woe. ~ 

Terrible as the Hindu conception of hell finally became, 
it was no part of the primitive Vedic faith, but grew up in 
later centuries, when, perhaps under the influence of caste, 
the freedom and joyousness departed from Aryan life and 
worship, and were replaced by a dreary sense of helpless- 
ness. These lurid pictures did not spring from nature’s in- 


* Vishnu Purana, ii. 6, 40, + Khandogya Upanishad, viii. 2, 3. 
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spiration, but were born of morbid speculation projecting 
its gloomy passions upon its fantastic scenery of the future. 
Believing that every action must work out its perfect result, 
and thinking that this was not accomplished upon earth, the 
Hindu theologian carried his idea and his theatre of retribu- 
tion into the unseen world, constructing there his innumera- 
ble mansions of darkness or light. But he more than hints 
that all this tremendous imagery only represents the su- 
preme fact that spiritual laws work themselves out in the 
soul itself, creating there a hell or heaven. 

Out of this belief in the inevitableness of the results 
of every thought and act sprang the famous doctrine of 
Transmigration. Some Orientalists have thought that the 
idea of the rebirth of souls into earthly conditions arose 
from a sense of the injustice of the eternal punishment of 
any human transgression. No earthly action could merit 
everlasting woe; hence another chance was given to those 
whose lives had failed. But those Upanishads in which the 
earlier forms of transmigration appear contain no hint of 
hell or of suffering in the spiritual world for the deeds done 
in the body. Their teaching is that men enter the super- 
sensual life to experience the result of their good actions, 
while the effect of their evil actions is felt in the low con- 
ditions into which they are reborn upon their return to this 
world. “Those whose conduct has been good attain a good 
birth, as a Brahmana, or warrior. Those whose conduct has 
been evil will quickly attain an evil birth, as hog, dog, or 
wretched-man.” * The central thought is that life is given 
men in order that they may prepare themselves, through the 
performance of its duties, to dwell with the Eternal. When 
they have gained requisite wisdom and virtue, they enter 
the high, serene Brahma Loka (state or life), whence there 
is no departure. If they do not attain in a single life on 
earth the necessary moral and ‘spiritual character, they re- 
turn after a more or less prolonged season of happy life in 
some celestial realm to this world, and are reborn in higher 
or lower condition. This alternation of birth and death, of - 


* Khandogya Up., v. 10, 7. 
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action and results, continues until the soul grows into a 
stature which makes it a true child of Brahma, fit for his 
companionship. 

In the Khandogya and Kavyshitaka Upanishads* are de- 
scribed the paths which conduct to the heavenly realms. 
They are called the Northern and Southern, or the left and the 
right hand paths. There is a third path for small creatures 
without intelligence, which is of little consequence. The 
northern or left-hand path is the Deva (angel) path, and 
those who walk it do not return. The southern or right- 
hand path is the path of the Pitris (fathers), and those fol- 
lowing it will be reborn. The Deva path is a path of light, 
and leads by the way of the day, the sun, and the lightning 
to the moon. The path of the Pitris is a shadowed path, 
and leads by the way of the night and the darkness also to 
the moon. Both paths meet in the moon. The moon is 
Soma’s kingdom,—a place of brightness, ‘delight, and satis- 
faction, the first of the celestial worlds. If the soul permits 
itself to be absorbed in the somewhat sensuous joys of Soma’s 
radiant kingdom, it remains there until the results of its 
good deeds are exhausted. Then its brightness-begins to 
grow dim and its flower wreaths to fade. In a state of un- 
consciousness, it falls from heaven, and begins its return to 
this earth. Leaving the moon, it enters the ether, and thence 
finds its way to ouratmosphere. ‘ Having become air, it be- 
comes mist; having become mist, it becomes cloud; having 
become cloud, it becomes rain and falls upon the earth.” 
Now the difficulties begin. If the rain-drop which bears this 
unconscious soul-germ falls upon the sea, it may be evapo- 
rated and fall again and again, or it may be swallowed by 
fishes dr sea monsters; and, being incorporated in them, they 
must die and dissolve before it can be liberated, mingle with 
the waters, and be attracted to the clouds again. Even 
when it falls upon the land, it may dry up or be swallowed 
by some animal, and then it must wait long for release. 
Only when it falls on cultivated soil and grows up into grain 
or fruit, and the grain or fruit is eaten by man, is the soul 


*Khan, Up., v. 10; Kavs. Up., i. 1. 
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principle brought into position to be reborn again as a human 
being. Hence the process of reincarnation is often tedious 
and prolonged. The final result is largely determined by 
the previous life in the body. When it at length attains to 
conscious humanity, the soul is again in position to prosecute 
its quest after divine wisdom and to seek the Brahma life. 

But the pure soul, who has found the way of divine wis- 
dom in this life, and who passes by the Deva path to the 
Soma world, is not satisfied with its celestial pleasures, but 
seeks higher blessedness. Only by refusing these lower 
solicitations can the Brahma life be won. Emerson embodies 
this idea in the closing couplet of his “* Brahma,” — 


“But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heayen.” 


Those alone find Brahma who will accept no meaner 
boon. He who turns his back on Soma’s heaven of delights 
ascends the path of the gods, and enters the sphere of Agni, 
Indra, and Varuna. Therein he comes to the “ageless 
river,” or river separating time from eternity, after which he 
will never grow old. On its banks five hundred Apsaras 
meet him, with garments and garlands and perfumes, and 
adorn him with an adornment worthy of Brahma’s presence. ~ 
As he crosses the “ageless river,” the results of his time-life, 
his good and evil deeds, fall from him. His beloved relatives 
receive the benefit of the good, his unbeloved relatives the 
effects of the evil. Freed from the good and evil of time, 
breathing the air of eternity, he moves on towards Brahma. 
“He approaches the tree Ilga, and the odor of Brahma 
reaches him. He approaches the city Salagya, and the flavor 
of Brahma reaches him. He approaches the palace Apara- 
gita, and the splendor of Brahma reaches him. He ap- 
proaches the hall Vibhu, and the glory of Brahma reaches 
him.” Beginning to feel oneness with the Eternal, he ap- 
proaches the couch whereon the Ineffable sits, whose four 
supports are the past and the future, the universe and wel- 
fare. ‘Brahma asks, ‘Who art thou?’ The soul answers: ; 
‘Iam achild of time, born of endless space and everliving 
light. What thou art, thatamI.’ Brahma asks, ‘Who am — 
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I?’ He replies, ‘The eternal Truth.’” Thus the Brahma 
life is entered through this union of the soul with the su- 
preme Soul, this “ mingling with Almightiness.” 

Wheh the later conception of innumerable heavens and 
hells was developed, the notions of transmigration were 
broadened to meet them. The soul entered upon a round 
of existences, running not only through all material forms, 
but from the lowest hell to the highest heaven, save always 
the supreme Brahma sphere. To us the idea of descent from 
any heaven to resume human conditions, or perhaps to enter 
hell, seems incongruous. But the later Hindu believed that, 
however high one might rise by virtue of his good deeds, the 
time would come when the results of those deeds would be 
exhausted, and then he must re-enter earthly life, or, if there 
were an unexpiated fault of any former existence, he must 
go to the torture-house for purification. The results of both 
the evil and the good must be perfectly wrought out through 
a tremendous circle of existences, reaching from the single 
day of an ephemera to the almost endless cycles of a Maha- 
Loka. Only those who through knowledge and virtue attain 
the sphere of pure truth and light, the Satya-Loka of the 
Eternal, escape the necessities of this great round of being. 
For these there are no farther rewards or penalties, but in- 
effable life in Brahma. This central idea of Brahmanism 
underlies all the subsequent Buddhistice philosophy,— which 
is a development rather than a contradiction of the older 
faith,— except that Buddhism places Nirvana as the goal, 
instead of the Brahma life. 

’ The fundamental postulate of Hindu ontology is that soul 
is eternal. It is part of the Eternal Soul, a thought of “ the 
Eternal Thinker.” It is not born, it cannot die. It endures 
all changes, but is itself changeless. It comes from Brahma, 
it goes to Brahma. It wears different time-garments, some- 
times the form of aman, sometimes the disguise of an animal, 
sometimes the robes of a spirit of light. At last, 

“ House and tenant go to ground”; 


and the soul is 
“Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


T. B. ForsusH. 
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HUTTON’S “MODERN GUIDES.” 


It is some twelve years since Mr. Hutton gave. to the 
American public his previous volume of Literary Essays. 
The clear expositions of Goethe’s strength and weaknesses, 
of the peculiarities of Hawthorne’s and Wordsworth’s 
genius, and the keen-sighted judgments of Clough and 
George Eliot contained in that volume gained him general 
recognition as one of the foremost of living English critics. 
All lovers of good literature will be glad, therefore, to listen 
to him again, and hear what he has to say of some of the 
popular guides of our modern thought in matters of faith. 

Mr. Hutton’s silence has been too long rather than too 
short. He evidently believes in allowing his thought to be- 
come fully ripe, every sheaf well filled and finished, before 
he gives it to the public; and we must therefore let the 
fineness of his intellectual grist make up for the scantiness 
of the product. In his new volume,* we find the same pen- 
etrating insight and delicate discrimination, the same search- 
ing analysis and crisp, lucid style, that made his earlier series 
of essays at once so enjoyable and so permanently valuable. 
His subjects are of the same class as before,— the great mas- 
ters of our modern literature, not merely as artists, but also 
and more especially as philosophers of life and teachers of 
morals. 

The popular tendency at the present day is to ake the 
“environment” of an author the all-important thing. The 
philosophers who essay to reduce history to science begin 
by denying or belittling as much as possible the influence 
of great personalities. And the historians, who are now 
essaying to introduce the inductive method into literature, 
would make our great authors but bubbles that merely float 
with the tide, but never lead or guide it. On the contrary, 
perhaps there has never been an age, certainly few ages, 
when great personalities have had a wider influence and 
played a greater part, or when there has been more evident 


* Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith. Richard Holt Hutton, 
London and New York: Macmillan. 1887. 
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adulation of a few popular idols. Who will soberly main- 
tain that without Bismarck the course of European politics 
would have been anywhere near the same; or that without 
Darwin and Spencer the position of science would have been 
what it is to-day; or that without Cardinal Newman and 
Carlyle the condition of our churches and the phases of 
popular faith would have shifted in the precise way they. 
have from the very different religious state that prevailed 
fifty years ago? 

Now, this personal influence of the great thinkers of our 
time Mr. Hutton has clearly seen and cordially recognized ; 
and he has given himself up with enthusiasm to the study 
of some of the most influential amongst them. What seems 
especially to interest him is not the work of the great lit- 
erary creators, whose elemental force unconsciously, as it 
were, expressed itself in great objective presentations, such 
as those of Shakespeare, Scott, Victor Hugo, Shelley, but 
those who exhibit the subjective type, to whom the work- 
ings of human thought and feeling are more fascinating 
than any romance of outward events. 

In the characters of both Goethe and Hawthorne, of which 
Mr. Hutton gave us so acute a study in his earlier volume, 
this analytic, self-questioning habit was most prominent; 
and in the great English thinkers, who in the present vol- 
ume are the subjects of his skilful dissection— Newman, 
Arnold, George Eliot, Carlyle, Maurice, the same traits 
are found. In fact, that which seems to attract him with an 
increasing fascination is the spectacle of a soul solicited on 
opposite sides by the great contrasting tendencies of modern 
life,— the tendency of the intellect on the one hand to an 
extreme rationalism and incredulity, and the tendency of 
the heart on the other to cling with loyal fidelity to the 
faiths in which it has been bred, and which alone supply it 
with an anchorage amidst the drifting currents about it. In 
each of the personalities that he discusses in his present 
work, this spiritual conflict has occurred; and it is interest- 
ing to see to what different conclusions the same problems 
have conducted men of different temperaments. Newman 
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and Matthew Arnold were both brought up in the Anglican 
fold, and educated at Oxford. Both drank deep of the 
genius of the great university to which they belonged, and 
made themselves familiar with all the results of modern 
research. The one finds the highest ritualistic practices 
allowed by the tolerant English establishment not high 
enough for him; and reason seems to him so dangerous a 
guide that he seeks shelter in the fold of Rome, rejoicing to 
surrender his own freedom of thought to the decisions of an 
infallible spiritual tribunal. The other marches directly in 
the opposite direction, and does not halt till he has passed 
beyond the boundaries of all received Christianity to that 
arctic zone where God is but ‘a stream of tendency,” and 
the hope of immortality an example of Aberglaube. Mau- 
rice, on the contrary, was the son of a most tolerant Uni- 
tarian minister and heir to his advanced theology; yet he 
moves back into the Established Church to lead there a 
great spiritual revival, fervently preaching man’s true and 
original sonship to God and the unity of all Christians m 
Christ, their head. Carlyle, again, reared in the sternest 
Calvinism, bursts the strict bonds of Bibliolatry, ridicules 
all positive revelation as Hebrew old clothes, and finds in 
- the human intuitions of sincerity and reverence the one 
oracle which man should trust. 

It is to Carlyle that the first chapter of the present vol- 
ume is devoted. It is a judicious opening. In spite of the 
flood of matter that has been poured out upon the Sage of 
Chelsea, he is a subject ndt yet trite. What an extraordi- 
nary conjunction of incongruities is that which this Thor of 
British literature gives us, as with resounding strokes he — 
swings his oratorical hammer, shattering all the idols of our 
modern life: one moment rousing all about him to indigna- 
tion, the next filling them with the sincerest sympathy; 
by turns thrilling, amusing, inspiring, utterly exasperating 
them! In incessant noisy fire-crackers of vituperation, we 
find him denouncing talk and eulogizing silence. In the 
midst of woful groans and dyspeptic growls, he glorifies for- 
titude. With passionate earnestness, he preaches that we _ 
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should do the duty that lies nearest to us; yet, in the home 
and social circle where his own nearest duty lies, he behaves 
. like a polar bear. _In the name of honesty, he decries every 
respected name in literature or statesmanship; and, with in- 
vocations to God and the eternal veracities, he abuses philan- 
thropy, sneers at fraternity, snarls at freedom, ridicules the 
emancipation of its slaves by England and the United States, 
defends the atrocious Eyre massacres in Jamaica, and praises 
tyranny and successful force as the only admirable thing in 
this hollow and ill-smelling gas-bag of a world. 

Such a character almost irresistibly tempts the critic to 
indulge in similar wholesale denunciation and satire. It 
would be such an easy thing to show that, of all the shams 
which Carlyle has so picturesquely denounced, he was him- 
self the biggest sham of all. Mr. Hutton refrains from 
what must have been an enticing opportunity to exhibit the 
sharpest edges of his critical lancet, and gives us a philo- 
sophic analysis of Carlyle’s merits and defects as a thinker, 
and his influence on English life. He finds the explanation 
of many of his peculiarities in the weakness of the positive, 
constructive spirit in him, and the excessive development of 
what the phrenologists would call his “ bump of destructive- 
ness.” Hutton well compares his work to that of ‘a sort 
of spiritual volcano.” The phase of religion that he most 
appreciated was that of the thunder-cloud and the lightning- 
flash, before which, as he notes with grim joy, the struggles 
of humanity are nothing. His strength lies in his perception 
of the dark mighty Powers in whose hands we are as but 
wax. He was, as Hutton well says, “far the greatest inter- 
preter our literature has ever had of the infinite forces work- 
ing through society.... His interest seems to me always 
to have been in figuring the human mind as representing 
some flying color or type of the Infinite Mind at work 
behind the universe, and so presenting this idea as to make 
it palpable to his fellow-men.” He produced a powerful 
effect politically in destroying that blind belief in mere in- 
stitutions, whether aristocratic, plutocratic, or democratic, 
which was at one time the equivalent for a political creed. 
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He did an immense service in making the English aristoc- 
racy feel that they have their social position to earn and 
justify. His diatribes against Mammon-worship and idle 
luxury have done much to elevate industry to a place of 
honor, unknown in the last generation; and his graphic 
pictures of the French Revolution have pressed home upon 
our higher classes the absolute necessity (for their own 
safety, if for no more generous reason) of cultivating kindly 
relations with the masses. 

Such, in Mr. Hutton’s view, are Carlyle’s chief merits; 
but he finds no fewer errors and weaknesses, which he forei- 
bly points out. He shows how he was always tilting at 
established habits and routines as foolishly as Don Quixote 
at the windmills; how his contempt for the raw material of 
human nature led him into uncalled for exhibitions of scorn 
and blinded his power of discrimination; and how the ten- 
dency to hunt out traces of the mean and the false grew 
upon him, till it seemed almost like a demonic possession. 
Carlyle’s exposure of unveracities and his incessant denun- 
ciation of shams and falsities were not really inspired by the 
love of truth. He had none of the simplicity of expres- 
sion or candor of thought that belongs to an unsophisticated 
devotion to truth, such as we find in men like Darwin and 
Emerson. He exhibits no aspiration for ideal excellence, for 
perfect and unflawed justice of thought. He never shows 
any sympathy for those of his contemporaries who held sub- 
stantially with him and worked for the advancement of the 
same ideas. It is rather an admiration of divine force, a 
disdain of timid and “thin” natures, a pride in holding 
himself above the rabble rout of conventional humanity, 
and a fierce joy in annihilating their errors and stripping 
them of their pet illusions, that moves Carlyle. “Hardly 
anywhere, in all Carlyle’s letters and journals,” Mr. Hutton 


truly says, “do we find him fastening with delight on traces 


of the nobler and truer standard of thought; while we con- 
stantly find him fastening with a sort of fever of excitement 
on traces of the ignoble and the false. ... He spends all his 
energies in a vivid passion of scorn. He tramples furiously, 
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sometimes on himself and sometimes on the miserable gener- 
ation of his fellow-men, and then is lost in wonder and vexa- 
tion that such trampling results in no good,” 

These criticisms are well aimed, and hit the bull’s eye of 
the target; but, in his dealing with Carlyle’s religious posi- 
tion, Mr. Hutton is by no means so happy. His chief effort 
is to show that Carlyle’s vituperations of cant were an 
abuse of the term, and that, in the proper sense of the word, 
Carlyle himself was a notorious offender, employing the 
word “cant” in the mistaken sense of “echoing other per- 
sons’ belief.” He objects that we cannot all bear personal 
testimony to the ultimate foundations of spiritual truth, or 
investigate for ourselves the depths of theological problems. 
And he even accuses Carlyle of being himself guilty of cant 
in respect to his own faith, because in his later years he 
found a lack of evidence for his deep faith in Providence, 
and in the agony of his pain, not long before his death, pas- 
sionately declared that the Everlasting Will, on whose abso- 
lute government he rested, “does nothing.” 

It is a rare thing for Mr. Hutton to take unfair advantage 
of the object of his critical studies by pouncing upon a 
chance word, dropped in the stress of an exceptional crisis, 
and then parading it as if it were a deliberate judgment or 
habitual thought. Here, however, he seems to have re- 
sorted to just such a device. Carlyle’s customary view of 
God and characteristic thought did not lack faith in the 
Divine Power, however inadequately it might recognize his 
goodness. His philosophy erred, if at all, by making the 
action of the Infinite Will too absolute and universal, so 
as to leave but insufficient room for the agency of the aver- 
age man. And, as to the matter of cant, Mr. Hutton seems 
to have forgotten what he drew attention to, only a few 
pages before; namely, that Carlyle’s interest’ was never 
centred in abstract truth. He concerned himself little with 
the matter of “evidence.” For the historical facts of 
Christianity and the exact correspondence of a man’s belief 
with these authenticated facts, and these alone, he never 
exhibited much interest. Nor did he demand originality in 
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belief, or attach value to a faith simply because it was new. 
What he did concern himself about and rate of supreme 
importance was the sincerity of the man: whether his faith 
was a fresh and ingenuous pulse-beat of his heart or a 
mechanical motion of knee or lip; whether he really be- 
lieved or only professed to believe; whether he manfully 
looked for himself, and used in his search his own reason 
and spiritual vision, or whether, out of mere inertia, or dull 
gregarious impulse, or mean fear of hell, or meaner fear of 
Mrs. Grundy’s frown, he repeated some formula which he 
supposed “good form.” What Carlyle meant by “cant” 
was the same as he meant by sham,—that cowardly pre- 
tending, which was always his deepest aversion. 

Here, in fact, is the chief defect in Mr. Hutton’s treat- 
ment of Carlyle: namely, that he either does not see or at 
least has not comprehended the importance of the tran- 
scendental factor in his thought and life. But it was pre- 
cisely this which was most characteristic in his earlier teach- 
ings ; it was this which was most powerful in making him 
the revolutionary power that he once was, and which is, 
indeed, the most valuable and permanent source of his in- 
fluence. The younger generation that has known Carlyle 
only in his later atrabilious moods, when he sat like Jonah 
under his gourd, growling because the destruction which he 
had predicted for freedom and Christianity had not come, 
after all, can hardly understand what power or charm there 
could have been in him to move as he did the contempo- 
raries of his youth, and make him a revered oracle to many 
of the most earnest men and women of fifty years ago. To 
understand it, we must recall the characteristics of the age 
out of which the Transcendental movement grew. As we 
look back to the beginning of the nineteenth century, we 
find an age where mechanical forms and methods every- 
where stood in the place of fresh, sincere life. Both the 
dualistic philosophy then in vogue and the orthodox theol- 
ogy of the time separated broadly the human from the 
divine, and nature from God. All knowledge was held to — 
come through the senses, the gates of revelation were 
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sealed and bolted, and a theological injunction was put 
upon the inspirations of the Holy Spirit to living men and 
women. The only proofs of God’s existence were believed 
to be furnished by the miracles; and the miracles were to be 
proved by the Bible, and the Bible by the Biblical critics. 

Chief among those who strove to batter down these barri- 
cades of custom and tradition, and to give the soul of man 
direct access to God and spiritual truth, was Carlyle. With 
wonderful eloquence and spiritual insight, he showed how 
the Divine Presence is within and around us as much in the 
present day as in distant ages, not merely manifesting him- 
self by Bible miracle, but in all the natural order of things; 
not coming to us merely by special ecclesiastical represen- 
tatives and consecrated forms, but through all the parables 
of nature and all the insights of humanity. In every part 
of the world, in every humblest.man, God incarnates him- 
self, and makes all full of glory and power and wonder. 

To see the Divine thus ever near us and hear his present 
word, we need only to look at the realities of life and into 
the depths of the soul, and report candidly what we see. 
Thus we shall find religion a natural thing, not an artificial. 
Every honest faith has some truth in it. If Carlyle could 
not accept orthodox Christianity in the unhesitating and 
complete fashion that Mr. Hutton would like, nevertheless 
there is no student of him but knows how much he found in 
it to praise, and how many splendid tributes to Christ and 
the gospel, as true as they are beautiful, he left behind him, 
to be treasured affectionately by all Christian believers. 
This was the quickening gospel that Carlyle preached in 
the second quarter of this century ; and, in the spiritual leth- 
argy and darkness then prevailing, it was a most timely mes- 
sage. It'created among the young people of that epoch 
unbounded enthusiasm, and saved many from that dilemma 
which John Henry Newman was saying no one who thought 
logically could escape: namely, that of either descending 
into atheism or taking refuge in the Catholic Church. 

But we must not linger longer over Carlyle. We pass 
on to the next two portraits on Mr. Hutton’s canvas,— 
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Newman and Arnold. The difference, as he well says, be- 
tween the intellectual and moral atmospheres breathed by 
these two great thinkers of our day is so astonishing that 
one can hardly realize that for sixty-four years they have 
been contemporaries. Nothing illustrates better the strange 
revenges which “the whirligig of time” brings about than 
to recall, as Mr. Hutton does for us, Bunyan’s picture of the 
caves which Christian passed by, wherein Giant Pope lay 
helpless in his dotage and Giant Pagan had long since died ; 
and then, turning our face again to the nineteenth century, 
to find in Giant Pope the only true sponsor whom Newman 
recognizes for revelation, and in Giant Pagan the source of 
much of Arnold’s inspiration and an authority to many to- 
day in religious matters about as good as Christianity. 


In the great Romanizer, Hutton recognizes a writer whose 


style possesses the distinction of literary genius, and whose 
reasoning is of the most acute and subtile type; a spirit in 
which asceticism and tenderness, spiritual passion and deep 
knowledge of human nature, are united; a character which 
may be most fitly summed up in that beautiful phrase of 
Shelley, so inappropriately applied by him to Byron, “a 
pilgrim of eternity,” whose love for heavenly things has 
lifted him up above the whirl and eddy of temporary inter- 
ests, in which so many lose their heads. 

To the Protestant, the question of profoundest interest in 
regard to Newman is how it could possibly have come about 
that an intellect of such acuteness as his, a student of such 
wide research in the fields of history, philosophy, and science, 
reared in the freedom and light of Protestantism, could yet 
renounce it, and lay down his independent judgment as a 
sacrifice, which he fancies well-pleasing to God, on the altar 
of the Roman Church. Mr. Hutton finds the fundamental 
error to be in his primary assumption that the dogmatic 
principle involves the existence of an infallible human 
authority, which can say, without possibility of error, 
“This is what God has revealed.” But why does revela- 
tion imply the human possession of any infallible rationale 


v 


of the relations of God to man? In the Old and New = vj 
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taments, as Mr. Hutton points out, we find no evidence of 
the existence of any such infallible exponent of the drift 
of the Divine teaching; and there is no vestige of evidence 
that since Christ’s day it has ever been put in commission in 
human hands at all. Even if we could have an infallible 
human authority, how could it convey right understanding 
of the truths it aimed to teach, unless the believer himself 
were guided by the Divine Spirit in receiving it? So far 
from such an authority being the most fitting power to sub- 
due the anarchy of human pride and passion, it is the result” 
of experience, as shown by ecclesiastical history, that this 
assumption of the possession of infallibility by the Church 
tends to produce an abundant crop of special dangers and 
mistakes. 

All this is well said, and true as far as it goes. But the 
explanation lies deeper still. It lies in the essential skepti- 
cism and pessimism at the basis of Newman’s whole philoso-- 
phy and religious system. As we see in that well-known 
passage in the Apologia where he sketches the foundations 
of his faith, and in the many other corroborative passages in 
the Grammar of Assent and his various volumes of Sermons, © 
he regarded the world as a ruin, man as in rebellion, and 
God as alienated from man. The intellect he stigmatized as 
“aggressive, capricious, untrustworthy,” and there must be 
an authority “to smite hard and throw back its immense 
energy,” if religion is to be saved. Its action in religious 
matters is “corrosive, dissolving, skeptical.” Liberalism in 
religion “is the exercise of thought upon matters upon 
‘which, from the constitution of the human mind, thought 
cannot be brought to any successful issue.” The faculty 
of reason actually and historically “tends toward a simple 
unbelief in matters of religion.” ‘There is no medium in 
true philosophy between Atheism and the Catholic Church, 
and a perfectly consistent mind will choose either the one 
or the other.” * 

Such is the thoroughly snteent basis on which Newman’s 
system is built. It has now for many years been noted by 


* Apologia, p. 198. 
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close students of his writings; but perhaps the most forcible 
exposition and proof given to it anywhere have been in the 
article by Principal Fairbairn in the Contemporary Review 
for May, 1885. In the October issue for the same year, 
Cardinal Newman protested against this impeachment as 
unfair, and showed by various quotations that the alterna- 
tive of atheism is not his only argument for believing in the 
Catholic Church, that the Church’s infallibility is far from 
being the only way of withstanding the energy of human 
skepticism, and that reason, when correctly exercised, may 
lead to a belief in God. But the passages which he himself 
quotes show only more conclusively that he regards the 
general and natural tendency of reason and human society, 
except where restrained by the Roman Church, to be to 
skepticism and evil. It is only the presence of faith that 
saves the analytic reason from that infallible succession by 
which it passes from Catholicism to Theism, and from The- 
ism to Materialism; and while reason, correctly exercised, 
may attain belief in God, it is only under the tutelage of 
the Infallible Church that (as Newman thinks) there is any 
likelihood of its being thus correctly used. At the found- 
ing of the British Association, as he recalls, he objected to 
the profession of Theism which seemed to be made by its 


members, as outside of its range of subjects, and prophe- ~ 


sied that, if they began with Theism, they would end with 


atheism. And, in regard to the present, he says that — 


“there never was a time when human society had the 
opportunity of being a worse enemy to religion and relig- 
ious truth than in the years now opening before us.” 
Cardinal Newman’s defence seems, therefore, but to admit 
essentially, and to corroborate by fresh evidence, the sub- 
stantial pessimism and skepticism of his philosophy. His 
philosophical basis for the dogma of authority is an assump- 
tion of the natural tendency of the reason and the prepon- 
derant movement of human nature, not towards faith and 
goodness, but towards atheism and evil, wherever it is not 
curbed and bitted by priestly masters. This was the bogey 


by which he was frightened little by little into the ho 
& £ 
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pale, and by which he would drive, if he could, all the 
Protestant world to the same sheepfold. The argument 
will do for sheep, but not for men. For men who are men 
face facts and follow their reason, instead of fleeing from 
the one and gagging the other. To doubt the soundness of 
reason and look upon it as naturally leading to irreligion 
is to strike at the foundation of all religion. Its honor to 
the Church is purchased by a corresponding dishonor to 
God. For it assumes nothing less than that the human 
reason, which God created, has such an atheistic tendency 
that without the aid of the Church to “smite” and drive 
it back God would be driven out of the sphere of human 
belief and reverence; and thereby, as Fairbairn well says, 
“it implies a strange defect in the original constitution of 
the world, and a still stranger limitation of the Divine rela- 
tion to it.” 

And it unsettles the foundation of Catholic as well as of 
Protestant faith. For the. Catholic, as the Protestant, has 
always to use reason as the bottom course of masonry in all 
his religious building. Even the man who decides to re- 
nounce his reason and take refuge with authority has to use - 
that very reason to answer the question which always meets 
him at the outset: “ Which one out of all the claimants to 
this office of religious authority is really the true authority ?” 
Unless he has some reason for exalting to this dignity the 
claimant whom he actually chooses, he confesses. himself a 
fool, and that all other religious authorities are as good as 
his. He can claim his to be the one true authority only by 
offering some reason for it; i.e., by resting his Infallible 
Church on the very reason which he pretends to reject! 
And, however lofty a superstructure be built up on this 
basis, it can have no more real solidity than the original 
foundation. 

But it is time that we turn from the great Romanist of our 
day to the great Rationalizer whom Hutton contrasts with 
him. In his previous volume of Literary Essays, Hutton 
had already once analyzed Matthew Arnold’s poetry with 
much care and skill. But such is the interest of the subject 
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to our essayist that he again returns to the subject. He 
points out with fine discrimination Arnold's power of lofty 
meditation, the exquisite detail of many of his pictures, his 
profound penetration into all the melancholy tides and rest- 
less currents of the heart, especially when the cloud of fate 
or skepticism hangs low and dark around it, and that Stoic 
fortitude, delighting even in the gloomiest shade calmly to 
lift up its eyes, and finding in the depths of his own thought 
some tonic to the suffering nerve. To a cultivated mind 
there is a great charm in Arnold’s thoughtful, subtile brood- 
ings over the perplexities of our modern existence, and his 
pathetic laments over that joy and thrill of life which seem 
to him to be becoming almost obsolete. ~ 

But to place Arnold in the fifth or sixth place among the 
great poets of the nineteenth century, and above all those 
of the eighteenth except Burns, as Hutton does, is surely an 
exaggerated estimate. He lacks too completely the gift of 
sustained melodious song, his poetry is too thin and pale, 
too destitute of the warm blood of the human heart, to jus- 
tify any such rank. He has lived too much in books, and 
too little either in intimacy or sympathy with common hu- 
manity, to give him a hold on any but a small circle of the 
literary class. And, even if his personal qualities did not 
disqualify him, his philosophic creed would debar him from 
the eternal sources of poetic inspiration. The fact is that 
agnosticism is not, and never will be, a soil congenial to the 
highest lyric products. The condition of supreme power 
over the human heart lies in that spiritual insight which 
lifts the veil of the invisible and the supernatural world. 
To create that ideal light which poetry would shed over all 
things, there must be some solar corona of diviner Power 
than that which astronomers photograph. To spread the 
wings of endless aspiration, to give to hope its conquering 
power over the ills of life, to lend eternal significance to” 
the conflicts of the moral nature, and make love a more 
sacred thing than any fleshly comfort or social satisfaction 
hints, our life must be recognized as having more than tem- 
poral bounds. The world we see must disclose behind it a 
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world unseen; and in all the tender lights that float over sea 
and sky there should be discerned 


“ Signallings from some high land 
Of one they feel, but dimly understand.” 


Now, in “the sad lucidity of soul,’ which is Arnold’s 
ideal of the poet and his own highest attainment, there is 
nothing of this mystic element that distinguishes all the 
poets of the first order. It is not as a great poet that 
Arnold will be valued by the twentieth century, but as a 
great literary critic and apostle of ethical culture. What- 
ever doubt there may be about his poetry, his right to a 
high seat on the bench where the qualified judges of litera- 
ture sit is plain. In his theological essays, however, he is 
not at his best; and it is with justice that Mr. Hutton ex- 
poses no small number of serious slips. He points out with 
special force that such verification as we can expect to get 
of moral and spiritual truth is of a very different, though 
no less satisfactory, kind than what we expect to get of sci- 
entific truth. He points out that, if proper scientific veri- 
fication be insisted upon, then neither the existence of . 
“an Eternal Power that makes for righteousness,” nor what 
Arnold calls “the secret of Jesus,’— namely, that self-re- 
nunciation brings happiness and success,—is a truth pos- 
sessing any such inductive and unquestionable certainty as 
he demands before he will admit to his reason faith in a 
personal God who thinks about man and loves him. 

These criticisms seem good. Each one of the factors in 
Arnold’s famous phrase — not only “the Eternal Power,” 
but that it is “not ourselves,” and that it ‘makes for right- 
eousness”” —is a factor not given in consciousness. It is 
not observable by scientific instruments, or in any way to be 
weighed or measured any more than the personality of God ; 
and therefore, as an English critic has said, with reason, 
* Arnold only gives us three unverifiables instead of one.” 
Arnold’s neo-Christianity is therefore as incapable of attain- 
ing a scientific character as the older Christianity ; and, in 
emptying it of all such positive ideas as God or Immortality, 
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he deprives it of all those heart-moving forces that may 
touch morality with the emotion which is needed, in his 
view, to raise ethics into religion. 

Upon that perennial theme for modern essayists, George 
Eliot, Mr. Hutton gives us two quite full papers. Just 
why the first should have been printed here, as if something 
new to American readers, when in point of fact it was given 
to us twelve years ago in the first collection of the Literary 
Essays, we do not know, unless, perhaps, it is an illustra- 
tion of that lack of international copyright which is sup- 
posed to be of such benefit to the public. The second essay, 
however, that upon Mr. Cross’s Life and Letters of George 
Eliot, contains much that is both keen and valuable. Mr, 
Hutton has the independence to put his finger upon the 
defects which there unquestionably were in the moral and 
religious theories of the great positive preacher of England, 
and he is justified also in characterizing her illegal union with 
Mr. Lewes as a grave falling away from the ideal path of 
rectitude. The over-hostile attitude which Mr Hutton here 
takes up is nevertheless to be regretted. The tone of many 
pages is far less that of a candid judge, seeking to sum up 
the case fairly and impartially, than of an advocate for the 
prosecution, raking up whatever flaw can be found that 
may justify indictment and conviction. To say that George 
Eliot was “spontaneous as an author and artificial as a 
woman” makes a clever antithesis, but is hardly borne out 
by the evidence. Nor is it just to say that George Eliot 
made an: effort to make men realize the poverty of their 
lives. The sadness of her pictures of life was not due to 
any intentional darkening or belittling of life. It was 
entirely unconscious, a thing inevitable to one who pos- 
sessed no physical buoyancy of spirits, and who had lost her 
grasp of that religious hope and faith which alone, in the 
absence of this elastic temperament, can sustain the mind. 
As one of her friends relates, she was as much surprised as 
grieved when told of the depressing effect which her stories 
had upon many readers. 


George Eliot’s complex and most peculiarly compounded — 
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personality is a very tempting theme, as is also that of 
Frederick Maurice, to whom Mr. Hutton gives us an inter- 
esting chapter. But, passing over these, we would only ‘say 
in conclusion that, in spite of all vulnerable points on which 
a critic of the critic may put his finger, this collection of 
essays is the most able, interesting, and important volume 
of criticism that has been given to the English-speaking 
world within the last year. 

JAMES T. Brxpy. 


GERMAN PIETY. 


Mr. Samuel Laing, a good Scotch Presbyterian, spending 
a reverential and Mecca-like Sabbath in Geneva a number of 
years ago, wrote as follows concerning his experiences: “I 
happened to be at Geneva one Sunday morning as the bells 
were tolling for church. The very sounds which once called 
the powerful mind of a Calvin, a Knox, a Zwingli, to relig- 
ious exercises and meditations were now summoning the 
descendants of their contemporaries to the same house of 
prayer. ... In the head church of the original seat of Calvin- 
ism, in a city of twenty-five thousand souls, at the only ser- 
vice on the Sabbath day, I sat down in a congregation of 
about two hundred females and twenty-three males, mostly 
elderly men of a former generation, with scarcely a youth or 
a workingman among them. A meagre liturgy or printed 
form of prayer; a sermon which, as far as religion was con- 
cerned, might have figured the evening before at a meeting 
of some geological society as an ingenious essay on the Mosaic 
chronology; a couple of psalm tunes on the organ; and a 
waltz to go out with,— were the church service. ... Geneva, 
the seat and centre of Calvinism, the fountain-head from 
which the pure and living waters of our Scottish Zion flow, 
... has fallen lower from her original doctrine and practice 
than ever Rome fell!” 

The lament of this Scotch pilgrim over the city of Calvin 
has come to be a typical one, not only concerning Geneva, but 
concerning the greater Germany to the north, whence sprang 
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our more robust Protestantism. Every year that passes and . 
every tide that crosses the sea bring to the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant heart the deeper conviction that religious zeal in 
Germany, the very cradle of its Protestant birth, is almost a 
thing of the past; that the mantle of Luther has descended 
to other people and other lands. How striking and how far- 
reaching even the surface religious differences are between 
the Germany of to-day and America or England, I need not 
dwell upon. The most casual student and most meteor-like 
traveller cannot but be struck with something of a contrast. 
The radically different conception of the seventh day in its 
relation to humanity, ardently put into practice by the Ger- 
mans; the exclusion of beer from church creeds, or rather its 
inclusion in them; and the meagre audiences which gather 
weekly in the worn old Kirchen, with the lack of the male 
element in them, in the cities at least, even at that,—for all 
these our own Teutonic population had perhaps somewhat 
prepared one. 

But, further, the almost complete absence of religious 
sects, jealous and vigilant among one another under whatever 
guise of amicability, strikes us dissent-loving Anglo-Saxons 
with amazement. Two exceedingly mild wings of the Lu- 
theran Church seem to contain practically all the formal re- 
ligious life of Protestant Germany. One channel is enough, 
where forty do not suffice for us. Neither does the Teuton 
seem to know the Sunday-school as we know it, nor the mis- 
sion chapel, nor home or foreign missions except to a limited 
degree, nor the exhortation meeting, nor the revival, nor any- 
thing else apparently upon which Anglo-Saxon Orthodoxy 
stamps its energy. Even the Y. M. C. A. (with the talisman 
of those initials necessarily lost) flourishes, if I mistake not, 
to scarcely a tithe of the degree that it does in England and 
America. In that social life, too, which usually eddies about 
our American churches, German Protestantism seems largely 
wanting. A parlor or a reception-room or a kitchen attached’ _— 
to a church edifice is, of course, a thing unheard of. One 
excellent German lady, herself a pastor’s wife, even declared 

to the writer that it was a gross sacrilege to attach any so 
" 
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appendage to the house of God. However that may be, as 
measured either by this standard or by the canon of the 
eternal fitness of things, the church sociable and fair and 
missionary tea are all absent, or at least present only in em- 
bryonic traces. Whatever else it may be, the church is 
emphatically not a social club; social lines are not drawn by 
it; it is powerless to make cliques. 

All this, to be sure, comes largely from the fact that there 
is practically but one church; but what is meant to be em- 
phasized is that social life is everywhere a thing apart, unab- 
sorbed, existing for its own sake and end. The pastors, as 
the heads of churches, are not the heads, in the towns and 
cities at least, of either the social or the intellectual life. In 
the one, they are outranked by the officer, the official, and 
the retired man of wealth; in the other, by the university 
professor and the omnipresent Gelehrter. Even in matters 
theological, authority almost always lies in the university 
chair. The clergy, even in their pulpits, have a cowed air,— 
at least, that is the impression the writer got: timid before 
the broad tide of rationalism, as if conscious either of a per- 
sonal inferiority or a certain disadvantageousness of position. 
Their sermons are often homilies, and rather dull even as 
homilies go. Their range of pulpit sweep, too, seems small; 
and their positive influence on the daily lives of their hearers, 
it must be believed, is proportionately limited. In short, for- 
mal German Protestantism, whatever may be said of its Or- 
thodoxy, seems to be passively drifting. It has, apparently, 
neither the practical assertiveness nor the intellectual cour- 
age nor the militancy (if we may use that term) which still 
certainly marks our own orthodox Protestantism. 

Now it has seemed to me that the reason for all these dif- 
ferences'is largely historical,—historical not merely in the 
sense of being moulded entirely by the familiar events of 
modern history since the two peoples separated, but histori- 
cal in the sense of being founded on certain deeper and more 
inherent mental differences. Wars and chaos and persecu- 
tion, such as one encounters in the history of the Fatherland, 
have of.course had their influence; but underneath it all is an 
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older and more obscure historical separation of intellectual 
currents. It is said that you can scratch the average Eng- 
lishman or American of to-day, and come upon the original 
germ-Puritan. At all events, it is precisely that Puritan ele- 
ment, of wonderful conviction and intensity of development 
along the theological line, which seems to me noticeably lack- 
ing in all German history. In semi-barbaric days, days not 
far removed from the period of long hair and dark forests, 
this was less discernible. It is a difference which has neces- 
_ sarily deepened with the years of intellectual progress in the 
two peoples. The primitive German probably no more than 
the primitive Anglo-Saxon really comprehended more than 
half the force of the great truths he took on. The one 
equalled the other in a semi-military and feudal devotion to 
an ideal warrior-leader. And yet, along with the fact that 
conversion came to the unwilling Germans, though at an 
equal distance from the then religious centres, from one to 
two centuries later than to the tribes in England, stands the 
other and significant fact of an early missionary zeal among 
the Anglo-Saxons quite unparalleled among the Germans. 
Indeed, it hardly needs to be repeated that it was owing to 
the zeal of Winfred of Devon and his co-laborers that the Ger- 
mans were converted at all at the time they were. And from 
that time on they have lagged behind the English, and cer- 
tainly the Latin races, in all the forms and movements indi- 
cating fierceness or intensity or an all-absorption of the purely 
theological zeal. Monasticism, the inquisition, the ethical 
spirit of the crusades, were even more exotic with them than 
with the English. Historians tell us how dazed the peasants 
of South Germany were when the straggling marauders of 
the first crusade came sweeping down upon them on their 
way to the Holy Land. Nothing ecclesiastical seems to have — 
been originated by Germany until Luther’s time. At least, 
none of the stirrings or rumblings that were threatening the 
Church in other countries prior to Luther are apparent’ 
there. The Lollardism of England, the Albigensian and 
Waldensian movements in France and Piedmont, the Hussite 
awakening in Bohemia, as far as one can see, did not awakens 
oe 
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a single formal echo in Germany. Ferment and discontent, 
of course, must have existed to some degree, but not a single 
positive movement to indicate the existence of that impetu- 
ous stream of religious life, such as we know was already seek- 
ing new outlets and new channels in England. 

Even the Reformation, in its German phase, is coming to 
be of late years regarded as in a great measure a social phe- 
nomenon. It presents, certainly, a number of striking con- 
trasts to the English aspect of that great upheaval. The 
Anglo-Saxon, in the flush of that tremendous new spirit, 
tore down the old barriers, in order to embrace a deeper and 
more intense theological individuality. The Teuton, on the 
other hand, with more than that single purpose in view, it 
would seem, threw off the old forms as he would a heavy 
social incubus, and went on his way rejoicing. While the 
English reformers were in sackcloth and ashes, and were 
cropping their hair and burning up the family gewgaws, the 
Germans were rising to a very great buoyancy of national 
life. It was their renaissance period, in fact, full of quaint 
and characteristic activity. And Martin Luther himself 
stands for it all. The Germans, as Heine says, have always 
felt Luther to be of and in themselves, the type of themselves 
for all time. Even to-day, in the Fatherland, he is un- 
questionably better known among high and low than Goethe, 
and more beloved perhaps than even Schiller. His position 
there as the summing up of German character, even at that 
time of white heat, is very well worth the studying. Luther, 
the man of domestic groupings, of convivial tastes, of friend- 
liness for beer and joviality, the possessor of a healthy stom- 
ach, too, which it was, no doubt, that prompted him to say 
once upon a time: “ We are all jolly fellows, we Germans. 
We eat and drink and sing and break_our glasses, and lose 
at one sitting a hundred or a thousand florins,” and to write, 


“Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang,” — 


Luther was none the worse a theologian for having so earthy 
a vein running through his composition. He was simply 
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true to his character as a Teuton. But what an enigma he 
must have been to our Puritan forefathers! 

There occurs to my mind no better way to illustrate he 
historic difference thus briefly attempted to be made out 
than to borrow a term from medizval alchemy, and to de- 
scribe German piety as “ dephlogisticated,” — minus the 
phlogiston, which is the spirit of fire. There is a fibre of 
religious intensity in the Anglo-Saxon, a zeal which is burn- 
ing, a stern squaring of one’s life to theology and its dictates, 
—all of which one seeks largely in vain in the German. 
The whole current of his inherited national traits sets the 
other way. One has only to live in any American city with 
a moderate Teutonic element, in order to feel this subtle 
contrast and clash of intellectual inheritances, and to realize 
how difficult it is for the German to put himself in the theo- 
logical swing of the Anglo-Saxon. A deep consciousness of 
sin as the basis either for metaphysics or for practical life 
has not burned itself into his soul, at least not so as to dis- 
turb very deeply his Gemiithlichkeit. And he certainly has 
not to so vital a degree as have we, in whom that original 
germ-Puritan still lingers, that Bunyan feeling of life as a 
scene of stormy probation,—a moral pilgrimage, through 
which each Christian must march and battle. The litera- 
ture of the two countries reflects this difference. What 
may be called the Doctor-Watts element is noticeably lack- 
ing, in later German letters especially. Take even so high 
and so subjective a genius as Hawthorne’s, the flower of 
Puritanism. I doubt very much whether the Germans can 
appreciate to a high degree Hawthorne’s masterly treat- 
ment of the old Anglo-Saxon sense of sin and guilt. One 
feels. though he cannot always put it in words, a contrast 
between one of Hawthorne’s creations, for example, and 
so typical a character in German literature as Wilhelm 
Meister,— the delicate and subtile contrast between high 
thoughts and natures, whose measure in the one case is 
likely to be an inherited and deeply rooted moral idea, 
and in the other all perfection of art or nature on the 
round globe. 
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With reference, further, to the incapacity of the Germans 
to put their theology to practical application, it is a little 
singular that, with all their wide-reaching and effective 
thinking in the domain of metaphysical theology, and with 
apparently no lack of the organizing socialistic principle in 
their make-up, so little should have remained as a sect-resid- 
uum. The Anabaptists, as the extreme left in the turbulent 
Reformation period, the Pietists, and the somewhat allied 
but more vigorous Herrenhiiters seem to compose about all 
the bizarre there is in Teutonic theological annals. One 
reason undoubtedly is that the Germans, with all their sub- 
jectiveness, have not had the great Anglo-Saxon abundance 
of that crude, middle-class “ Philistine” thinking along theo- 
logical lines which delights in practical expressions of itself. 
Grotius and the scholar Casaubon, along about Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, speak in surprise of the plenteousness of theolo- 
gians in England: “ All point their studies in that direction.” 
It was evidently as true then as it is now that the average 
person of English blood and brain is peculiarly and irresist- 
ibly driven to theological speculation. Nor does he rest 
content there. He puts what he can into practice. If . 
the German should evolve some theory, for example, that 
white robes are the proper and ordained thing to wear now- 
adays about the street, it would very likely be much dis- 
cussed by the learned in those fields; but it would also be 
very likely to remain a theory. Let the typical Anglo-Saxon, 
however, alight upon the discovery, and in less than six 
months’ time he will have founded a sect, written appropri- 
ate hymns, built a chapel, and persecuted his unbelieving 
neighbors. Together with an antecedent probability of his 
being first in this theoretical innovation, he would certainly 
be the first to bring the discovery into the domain of practi- 
eal life, or to give it a public front. There is a certain prac- 
tical as well as formal theological tendency in his character 
which the Teuton knows nothing about, a certain religious- 
ness which he cannot understand, a piety which has the spirit 
of fire. 

It would be interesting to consider what effect all this 
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has had upon the morals of the two peoples, and it might lead 
to some very fundamental conclusions. This, however, is 
scarcely the place for a discussion so extensive as that would 
necessarily be. Suffice it to say that, on the lay side of the 
German intellect, the effect of this absence of the overween- 
ing theological bias is quite patent. Its tendency has been 
to leave the Germans free to develop on many sides. It has 
opened to the German mind a more unfettered scholarship 
and a wider intellectual culture. One who expends the 
whole or the major part of his intellectual vis viva along one 
line, be it so praiseworthy a line in general as the theological, 
can never reach Matthew Arnold’s goal of a perfect human 
culture. If it is allowable, further, to use two extreme 
types by way of illustration,— perhaps not with strict fair- 
ness, except for this purpose,— I should say that, as the trend 
of one people has been towards the theological militancy and 
Philistinism of a Salvation Army, the trend of the other has 
been towards the universalism of a Goethe. 


EDWARD CHENERY GALE. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 

Something more than fifty years ago, it was the writer’s happy 
fortune to pass his summer school-days in Concord, and to belong 
to a class of boys under the Sunday-school instruction of Charles 
Emerson, the gifted younger brother, whose early death is 
mourned in Emerson’s “Dirge.” There remains of this teaching 
a pleasant memory of that gracious and beloved personality, and 
a clearer recollection of conversations suggested by Miss E, P. 
Peabody’s Record of a School, then just published, which gave 
the first hint of Mr. Alcott’s mode of appeal to the spiritual 
nature in the business of instruction, and was the first clear note 
of the intellectual method that came afterwards to be known as 
“transcendental.” Mr. Alcott was next known, and to most peo- 
ple best known, by his “Orphic Sayings” in the Dial, which have 
not yet ceased to mystify, and perhaps to scandalize, the average _ 
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intelligence. But Mr. Alcott was a true prophet to his genera- 
tion, the persistency and serene self-confidence of his prophesy- 
ings making him (after Emerson) the central and best known and, 
as some would say, the last surviving figure of the authentic 
Concord School. He differed from Emerson, as has been well 
said, in not having his feet won the ground, where those of the 
latter were always firmly planted. He had, also, the prophet’s 
fault, of making his word at times a “burden,” which the hearer 
bore only too impatiently,—as, for example, on a certain occa- 
sion before a Radical Club in Boston, where a paper had been 
read by request on some features of the earlier Liberal movement 
in New England, when, at the close of the essay, he rose to his 
tall height, and, without the slightest reference to the topic, dis- 
coursed for half an hour “at his own sweet will” upon the sup- 
posed Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, till reminded 
—a little abruptly, perhaps—of the order of the day, when, 
aggrieved and impatiently, he sat down. One who stood outside, 
though in near view, of the circle that looked to him as its centre, 
will hardly do justice to his unique faculty of discourse or his 
quality of thought. And we are glad to copy here, in place of 
anything less adequately said, from the testimonial of his near 
and constant friend of many years, the Rey. Dr. Bartol:— 


The truth Mr. Alcott most insisted on, of the personality of God, 
grew for him out of his rare inborn piety, as it might not be difficult to 
cite cases of philosophers with whom misfortune in the life, attended 
with ill temper consequent, has been the mother of an illegitimate pes- 
simism ia their cross-grained, growling unfaith. If Mr. Alcott was an 
optimist, it was because of a godlike incapacity in the purity of his eyes 
to behold iniquity. So he was a jubilant prophet. No doub‘, some of 
the noblest souls and deepest thinkers have been unable to conceive of 
God, save in impersonal terms. Yet that Mr. Alcott could admit only 
those personal ones which allow love and prayer and communication and 
communion is a fact to the credit of a sunny nature which no cloud 
could eclipse, while interesting in the creed of a man to whom all specu- 
lation, antient and modern, was familiar and none of the great sages 
uoknown. Let me therefore supplement the notices of him I have seen 
with some stress on this prominent trait, which the commentators on 
his career have so generally overlooked; for in this divine personal idea 
he was a benefactor to others, and among them I incur to him an intel- 
lectual debt. 

Mr. Emerson, rapt with the love of nature, was long, if not alnaie 
inclined to the notion of impersonality in the Deity. To Mr. Alcott 
despite his reverence for his friend, this was a down grade. He would 
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reyerse the engine. He proposed an upward track. In a conversation I 
had with him (Emerson) and a brother clergyman, he asked, “ Why not 
describe the universal Power as it rather than he?” When I remon- 
strated, my brother accorded with Emerson; and, though I was not 
persuaded, he appeared to be overwhelmed. To Mr. Alcott, the divinity 
was no it, but thou. Jt was not! There was no unconscious energy. 
All through, the creation was to him not a limited self, apart from other 
selves, but a conscious life for us to spring from and lean on and have 
relations with, to love and be loved by and rise to out of the dust of 
the valley of the shadow of death. ‘The pantheism of material beauty 
so wrought on Mr. Emerson’s genius and absorbed into itself its heart 
that he said he could see in his friend but part of the landscape under 
the one Oyer-soul. This tendency in him was a line ever produced and 
corrected by other spiritual statements of his own. Mr. Alcott had only 
one motion or direction, like the beloved disciple of Jesus; still more, 
he soared vertical, without a shadow in his flight. He dealt at first hand 
with the Mover of the stars in their courses. Inferior to Emerson in 
richness of fancy and in literary gift, he was not, as some have thought, 
his echo or continuator, but counterpart. When I came to Boston in 
1836 or 1837, having known Emerson from 1832, he asked whom I was 
acquainted with in town. I answered I was a stranger in the city as 
yet. He said, “ There is in it but one man, Mr. Alcott,” influencing him 
at that early time as much as he did Alcott, who was an incarnate piety. 
So sublime was Alcott’s sense, even, of identity with the Supreme that 
he told the late Henry James, that embodier and progenitor of worship 
and wit, “I can say with Jesus, I and my Father are one,” — which 
provoked from Mr. James the instant retort, “ Did you ever find anybody 
to believe you?” Were it possible, he was courteous to excess. The 
furthest he ever went in complaint or criticism of any treatment of 
himself was in saying of Carlyle—to whom Emerson had introduced 
him on his visit to England, and who laughed at what he called Alcott’s 
“potato gospel” — “I accuse Thomas Carlyle of inhospitality to my 
thought.” Carlyle had not grace to learn here was a man at home with 
God; while Carlyle, splendid with talents and laden with trophies of 
achievement, was in the universe a lost child weeping and wailing, with 
the town crier ringing his bell after him out of sight of his Father’s house. 
Certainly, Mr, Alcott wanted to be heard. He coveted every ear. He 
was hungry for an audience, and thus unlike Emerson, who was equally 
willing to be silent or to speak. Convérsation was his passion, but it 
became monologue. He soliloquized in company. Alcott was not tired 
of the sameness and repetition of his ideas, Dear to him as first prin- 
ciples, he fed on them. Charity that could draw a line or give a touch 
beyond his broad welcome I never saw. He could differ bravely in 
opinion. He was a Christian, and held sonship as well as fatherhood to 
be in God, yet tied himself to no orthodox formulas. Not the historical 
Jesus, but the filial ideal, was his second person in the Trinity. oi 
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Mr. Alcott lived for years, with his family, in severe straits of 
poverty, but never scrupled to indulge a childlike open-handed- 
ness to any who seemed poorer than he, which was sometimes 
wrong and unjust to those of his own house. Thus, when quite 
destitute, he once received (says Dr. Bartol) the unexpected 
relief of ten dollars, but directly gave it to a beggar at the door, 
saying very simply that, as he was in ‘need himself, he hoped it 
would be returned,— which, very surprisingly, it was, as the 
tramp, conscience-smitten, sent it back, saying he had not meant 
to return it, but found it impossible to keep. Another instance 
was when, on a cold afternoon, he split up and gave to a neigh- 
bor his little remaining stock of wood, saying to his wife’s remon- 
strance that it would somehow be made up; and, indeed, in the 
edge of evening came a cartload that had failed of a market, 
which the driver, returning to a neighboring town, insisted on 
dumping at his door and trusting his chance for pay. Itisa 
pleasant story of those days that Mr. Emerson, after a neigh- 
borly call, would quietly leave a sum of money —fifty dollars, 
perhaps —on the mantel where he had been leaning, to supply 
the too obvious need that met his eye. It is one of the comfort- 
ing compensations that come rarely in such a life that the long 
strain of poverty was relieved, and the latter days were bright- 
ened, by the genius of the daughter, who, “unable to wait,” as 
the kindly eulogist has expressed it, passed away on the morn- 
ing of her father’s funeral. 

STARR KING. 


It was a happy circumstance that the anniversary of the death 
of our greatly beloved and brilliantly gifted friend gave occasion 
to the memorial words which we print this month. Some of 
them were spoken in the form of an address to the congregation 
of what is still called, fondly, the “ Hollis Street Church”; and 
it was an impressive thing, in listening to that discourse, to be 
reminded that, of the hundreds who heard it, probably not one- 
half had either seen his face or stood in any personal relation 
with him. And yet to us his presence and his loss seem so near! 
Many and many are the recollections cherished of that young 
life— now twenty-four years vanished,— which ought to have 
a far more full presenting than was given by his friend Mr. 
Whipple as an introduction to the volume of his Discourses: the 
letters, in particular, of which none are preserved there, would 
give a far more living picture of that bright and versatile intelli- 
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gence than any more formal composition. But who is there to 
prevent such memorials from fading into the dimness of an 
unregistered tradition? In his brief public career, and in the 
charm of friendly intercourse, he seemed all transparent and 
open as daylight to whoever would come and hear, as if there 
were no shadow behind that beaming and winning personality : 
the luminous eye, the noble quality of voice, a certain eager 
gayety of temper, quick wit and humor, an intelligence to which 
the term “lucid” as well as wide and vigorous belonged more 
absolutely than to any other we have ever known, drew men to 
him as to a friend whom not only they would inevitably love, 
but might easily read through and through. But we have been 
privileged to read a letter, perhaps the longest and most confi- 
dential he ever wrote (put into his editor’s hands, but unfortu- 
nately lost), and to hear confessions from his lips in conversation, 
—not, surely, of anything that stained the crystal purity of his 
life, but which showed a vein that appealed to one’s sympathy in 
quite another way than the public could know. In particular, he 
lamented a certain “coldness” of temperament which one could 
never suspect under the charm of that genial companionship. 
Mr. Hale has told of the distrust of his own ability to speak out, 
spontaneously, such words as flow from heart to heart. I hap- 
pened myself to know (being just then his guest) that what 
seemed, on a public occasion, to be a pure flow of unpremeditated 
wit was anxiously studied and put together in the spare minutes 
of a busy week. The natural generosity of his temper towards 
certain matters of public right was cramped by a fastidious crit- 
ical sense that shut off his sympathy with the popular moral 
movements of his day, and made him strongly repugnant to the 
ruder methods of reform; and the full wealth and strength of 
his nature, as we may well believe, would never have shown 
itself, but for the magnificent opportunity of those last four years, 
—when the cause was that of national unity as well as personal 
liberty,— when for once he threw himself upon the tide of a 
noble passion without any misgiving or withholding. We copy 
here from a letter of this last period, written in San Francisco 
in February, 1862:— 


I am tolerably well, and intolerably at work. Never wrote so much 
in a year as during the last year, and am speaking as much as my feeble 
voice will permit. Among my recent activities have been nine lecture- 
sermons on the Book of Job. They were received so well that I am- 
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repeating them. So you see that we are not utterly barbarous here. 
Some chapters of —— stirred me so much that I wrote a lecture on 
“Secession in Palestine and its Consequences,” which I delivered twice 
to crammed houses in our church and two or three times elsewhere. I 
am to stay a year or two longer from the dear East and precious Boston. 
Then I want to see Europe,— perhaps shall have earned the right to 
see it.... We are rejoicing just now over victories [Port Royal, etc.]. 
I arranged a great exultation in church, last Sunday, in which the music 
was glorious. And suchajam! But I fear the diplomatists. Traitors 
we can beat, but the traders! Yet let us hope that God has a purpose 
of winding his anaconda around the South, which won’t be prevailed on 
to let go. 


And again, from a letter written to Dr. Hedge a little more 
than six weeks before the writer’s death (Jan. 12, 1864) : — 


San Francisco is trying to do her duty again on the Sanitary sub- 
scription. We shall send $200,000 this year, and I am now arranging 
circulars and plans to secure $100,000 from the interior of the State. 
Perhaps I shall have to take the stump to secure it. But my church 
duties are now very heavy, and my strength begins to totter. I should 
like to give the new church, with its grand congregation and ample 
treasury, into the keeping of a new voice and spirit. I have no carnal 
pride in it whatever, but a sincere longing to go into quiet and seclu- 
sion. The moment the war is over, I shall run like a mole for a bur- 
row — perhaps Burroughs Place again. 


From a letter of earlier date (1851), we copy this illustration 
of the conservative temper of those days: — 


Perhaps you have seen in the papers that I delivered a Fourth of 
July address before [a certain New England town]. I have heard of 
“Hunkers” and “Union men,” but never saw the genuine article till I 
made acquaintance with the leading citizens of ——. They were deter- 
mined, they told me, to have no one as an orator at all tinctured with 
Free-soilism ; and after trying in vain to get either Choate, Cushing, 
Frank Pierce, or B. F. Hallet, telegraphed to me, relying on the news- 
paper reports of the Artillery sermon that I was “national” and true 
blue. I was in what Charles Francis Adams calls “the tight pinch,” 
but succeeded in satisfying all but two or three of them in the address, 
and those took exception to some remarks which implied that the insti- 
tutions of the South were not so consistent with the American idea as 
those of the North. I was defended by others of the committee on the 
ground that my language was misunderstood, and that I could not have 
meant so! 


_He said once, pleasantly, that in the new Californian creed 
“we are no second-adventists; we believe in no ‘thousand 
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years,’ but in thousands a year.” But no one, surely, was more 
generous of his own means, or more faithful in urging the respon- 
sibility of those who had greater. We insert here, by request of 
a friend, a characteristic bit of a practical discourse of his on 
“The Christian Dollar”: — 


We say it is the duty of every man, with any means, to observe pro- 
portion in his surplus expenses; to have a conscientious order with re- 
gard to the service which his superfluous dollars discharge. Over against 
every prominent allowance for a personal luxury, the celestial record 
book ought to show some entry in favor of the cause of goodness and 
suffering humanity; for every guinea that goes into a theatre, a mu- 
seum, an athenzeum, or the treasury of a music hall, there ought to be 
some twin-guinea pledged for a truth, or flying on some errand of mercy 
in a city so crowded with misery as this. Then we have a right to our 
amusements and our grateful pleasures. Otherwise, we have no right to 
them, but are liable every moment to impeachment in the court of 
righteousness and charity for our treachery to heaven and our race. 


It would be pleasant to copy more from these files of corre- 
spondence, in which we find, here and there, the only surviving 
record of that playful wit which made his companionship so 
charming; but we give, instead, ‘part of a letter from another 
source, containing statements which, so far as we know, have 
never appeared elsewhere :— 


Some years ago I had a conversation with our old friend, Mr. Oliver 
Steele, of Buffalo, who told me some facts that seem to me very inter- 
esting about Starr King’s parentage,— he having been a member of his 
father’s congregation when preaching as a Universalist minister in Con- 
necticut. Mr. King, the father, was born in New York City, and it was 
through his mother that the son inherited the strain of Irish blood 
which I had been told of in accounting for his remarkable vivacity of 
mind and wit: the father, I have heard, was even a more brilliant talker 
and story-teller than the son. (Starr King claimed also, I think, on his 
mother’s side a mingling of German blood, as testified in the family 
name Starr.) He had been educated as a mechanic,— I forget in what 
trade,— and had gained a certain fame among his fellows as a ready and 
eloquent speaker in their trade meetings. It was customary for the New 
York trades, in turn, to elect an orator — generally a lawyer, preacher, 
or politician of local fame—to give an annual address before their 
united societies; and, when the turn of his own came, proud of their fel- 
low-craftsman, they broke the precedent by appointing him speaker of 
the year. His address made such an impression that he was soon per- 


suaded to lay down the tools of his craft and take the post of preacher, 
: ae 
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which he filled with eminent success in New York, Portsmouth, and 
Charlestown, till his death about the age of forty. Starr King had said 
more than once that he never expected to outlive his father’s age: the 
horizon, up to seventy or eighty, looked very far and dim to him. In 
fact, he died early in his fortieth year. 


And here we will not deny ourselves or our readers the pleas- 
ure of copying those verses of Whittier which deserve to crown 
every record of Starr King’s life, and every commemoration of 
his death :— 


“ The great work laid upon his twoscore years 
Is done, and well done. If we drop our tears, 
Who loved him as few men were ever loved, 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 
Mingle, O bells along the Western slope, 
With your deep toll a sound of faith and hope! 
Wave cheerily still, O banner half-way down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 
Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 
O East and West! O morn and sunset, twain 
No more forever! has he lived in vain, 
Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and told 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold?” 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


A reader of Darwin’s Life (Appleton: 2 vols.) — of which we 
shall give an extended review in May —is struck by a feature 
in it which deserves particular notice. That is, the way in which 
the urging and the acceptance of Darwin’s view of the origin of 
species rallied a sort of sect of those who regarded its propaga- 
tion as, in a sense, a holy cause, and took counsel with one another 
in a spirit not at all unlike the propagandists of any religious 
creed. We speak of this not, certainly, for ridicule, but as show- 
ing a curious trait in human nature. The “ Darwinian hypoth- 
esis” (as Herbert Spencer is always at pains to call it) is to the 
student extremely fascinating, no doubt, and full of a certain 
delight. But it is not clear, at first sight, how it has anything 
more than a drily scientific interest, with a side-bearing upon our 
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metaphysical conceptions, and with its real battle-ground millions 
of ages ago. Its opponents made the mistake of attacking it as 
a theological heresy, and of appealing to popular religious preju- 
dice to put it down —as is shown in the very entertaining testi- 
mony given in the chapters on its first reception. And this we 
suppose it was, which turned its defence into an anti-theological 
crusade, and begot a like fervor of guasi-pious zeal upon that side, 
of which the chief apostle was that eager, ardent, combative and 
dogmatic genius, Professor Huxley. In the tone of correspond- 
ence we seem to find not only bonds of personal sympathy, but 
of moral merit and demerit, measured out by degrees of affinity or 
divergence upon this one issue. In particular, the change is very 
marked in Darwin himself,— from the time when, as the enthusi- 
astie young naturalist of the “Beagle,” he contentedly acqui- 
esced in the conservative theology of the Church of England, to 
the time when he had swung clear of all theological landmarks 
into the open sea of confessed agnosticism. His abiding attach- 
ment to the argument of Paley’s Matural Theology, and his 
constant use of terms implying design in his accounting for 
structural arrangements, are in this connection a very interesting 
trait in his later writings. The frequent use of conventional 
pious phrases in his correspondence —as well as, now and then, 
sore which sound a little profane —shows, too, a naive or un- 
conscious clinging to the theological tradition which his scientific 
attitude seemed formally to deny. The strongest single impres- 
sion left upon the reader of these remarkably interesting vol- 
umes is an affectionate and increasing admiration of the spirit 
which, through so much ill health and suffering, achieved so 
great a task by sheer dogged industry, and won the largest meed 
of scientific fame that has perhaps ever been achieved by any one 
man in his own lifetime. 


PROFESSOR NORTON’S COMPLAINT OF “THOUGHT IN AMERICA.” 


What answers to a deep “conviction of sin” —that is, the 
keen sense of a real intellectual need —is the essential first step 
towards a fit remedy. Prof. Norton’s grave and considerate 
words, spoken in Boston on the 28th of February, have attracted — 
some attention, as if they were an undiscriminating and even 
unpatriotic impeachment of the national mind and life. We do 


not regard them so, but rather as the emphasis which — i 
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thoughtful as well as patriotic feels compelled to lay upon the 
things which just now it is eminently needful that we should 
heed. When we compare the symptoms he describes not only 
with the earlier period spoken of, but with the wave of moral 
enthusiasm and intellectual idealism that went before the war, 
we are tempted to ask whether our people are not suffering still 
from that frightful sacrifice of so much that was best and highest 
in the national life. Mr. Norton, indeed, does not take this point 
of view. The symptoms he speaks of are—the dilution of the 
strain of American blood by the great change of population 
since the war (this less dwelt on than implied), the enormous 
growth of material wealth with the increasingly eager pursuit 
of wealth, and the levelling of intellect and culture brought 
about by the common school and the newspaper. 


As compared with a century ago (he is quoted as saying), there is 
nowadays proportionately less solid learning, less zeal and ardor for the 
best attainable culture, less earnest striving for the real bread of life. 
What is called popular education is perhaps sufficient for the mere busi- 
ness of life, for the practice of the arts of livelihood, but not broad 
enough to discipline and enlarge the mind, cultivate the taste, quicken 
the imagination, and ennoble the character. There is in the public 
schools almost no training of the judgment or of the faculties of obser- 
vation and reason, no inculcation of a sense of responsibility for self- 
improvement. 

The common schools (continues his reporter), which are so often 
vaunted as a means of education, do indeed educate to a certain point; 
but it is a point at which much dangerous ignorance is left unenlight- 
ened. The technological schools also, although of course they go fur- 
ther, educate only in the line of knowledge to be rigidly applied to a 
practical purpose, and not in the line of those humanizing studies which 
are their own best reward. The newspapers join with the public 
schools and with the railroads that bring us so near together to form a 
surface of social and intellectual mediocrity such as the sun has never 
looked on before, and one effect of this levelling is an intellectual cow- 
ardice which constrains the individual and keers the standard of the 
crowd from being raised. 

The only means of contending with this evil (he concludes) lies in 
the gradual dissemination of sound thought. There is need that con- 
scious, steady effort be made by the comparatively few who recognize 
the facts of the case, to use and improve every means by which thought 
may become more vigorous, sober, and earnest throughout the com- 
munity. It is the uNrversity, and not the common school, that is the 
most solid bulwark of the Republic; and it is to the university that 


10 
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the interests of civilization are at this moment specially committed, and 
upon the university that the destiny of modern democracy depends. But 
the work of the university must be supplemented and diffused by the. 
strenuous and ardent efforts of every man who admits that life is more 
than bread and the body than raiment, by every man who recognizes 
that all he is and has and all he most highly desires to be is and can be 
his only by virtue of the worth of the community of which he is a mem- 
ber,— by every man who would live not for himself alone. 


These are wise and timely words; but they surely require to 
be supplemented by what Mayor Hewitt, of New York, said the 
other day,—namely, that all our colleges and universities are 
only preparatory schools for the great university of real life. As 
most people will understand the term, there is in the “univer- 
sity” something recluse and unreal. There are, in particular, 
three tendencies of an exclusively university life, which tend to 
make it helpless against any of the evils of which Mr. Norton 
complains. These tendencies— wholly apart from the moral ex- 
posures there may be in college life—are, according to the tem- 
perament of the individual, a vague idealism and intellectuality ; 
a narrowing spirit of pure criticism and pedantry; andthe con- 
ceit which grows upon one from being a member of a secluded, 
indulged, and privileged class. The university, as such, is not 
always a school of mental robustness, of moral vigor, or of a 
generous humanity. These are “gifts of the spirit,” which do 
not come by intellectual training. There are in our best univer- 
sities two classes of instructors, both valuable, but of a different 
order of value: one, of those who look merely for good work in 
their own special department; the other, of those who look on 
all mental training first as it bears on a large and generous life. 
There is such a thing as the religion of intellectual and highly 
cultivated men, quite apart from forms and creeds. In the uni- 
versity to which Prof: Norton belongs, the President’s late Re- 
port does well to lay great stress on the methods of these two 
years past, by which both the daily service and the personal influ- 
ence of men selected for that office aim to make Christianity a 
thing of real life in this large public of young men. No fo 
of religious effort is of more immediate interest, as we hope to 
show in time, by a report of the method and its results. 

But while this, in its way, carries farther out the univer 
influence urged by Prof. Norton, it does not alter the tru 
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as the inspiration of its higher life, must be found not in a single 
institution or group of institutions, but in the popular mind and 
heart at large, to which all organized religious action makes its 
direct appeal. 


BUDDHIST SALVATION BY FAITH. 


The following Buddhist tract was sent lately from a Japanese 
friend to the Hon. Horace Davis, now President of the Univer- 
sity of California. Its doctrine of salvation by faith, and im- 
puted righteousness, has as curious a likeness to Calvinistie ortho- 
doxy as that of the Buddhist ritual to the Roman, which seemed 
to the early Catholic missionaries an immediate device of Satan 
to plague them. The title of the tract is “A Brief Account of 
Shinshiu ” : — 


Buddhism teaches that all things, both abstract and concrete, are pro- 
duced and destroyed by certain causes and combination of circum- 
stances; and that the state of our present life has its cause in what we 
haye done in our previous existence up to the present, and our present 
actions will become the causes of our state of existence in the future life. 

As our doings are good or bad and of different degrees of excellence 
or evil, so these produce different effects, having many degrees of suffer- 
ing or happiness. All men and other sentient beings have an intermi- 
nable existence, dying in one form and being reborn in another, so that, - 
if men wish to escape from a miserable state of transmigration, they must 
cut off the causes, which are the passions, such, for example, as covetous- 
ness, anger, etc. 

The principal object of Buddhism is to enable men to obtain salvation 
from misery according to the doctrine of “extinction of passion.” This 
doctrine is the cause of salvation, and salvation is the effect of this doc- 
trine. 

This salvation we call Nirvana, which means eternal happiness and is 
the state of Buddha. 

It is, however, very difficult to cut off all the passions; but Buddbism 
professes to teach many ways of obtaining this object. 

Nagarjuna, the Indian saint, said that in Buddhism there are many 
ways, easy and difficult as in worldly ways, some painful like a moun- 
tainous journey, others pleasant like sailing on the sea. These ways 
may be classed in two divisions, one being called “self-power,” or help 
through self, and the other called “the power of others,” or help through 
another. 

Our sect, called “Shinshiu,” literally meaning “true doctrine,” which 
was founded by Shinran Shonin, teaches the doctrine of “help from 
another.” 
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Now, what is the “power of another”? It is the great power of Amita 
Buddha. Amita means “boundless”; and we believe that the life and 
light of Buddha are both perfect, also that other Buddhas obtained their 
state of Buddhaship by the help of Amita Buddha. Therefore, Amita 
Buddha is called the chief of Buddhas. 

Amita Buddha always exercises his boundless mercy upon all creat- 
ures, and shows a great desire to help and influence all people who rely 
on him to complete all merits and be reborn into Paradise (Nirvana or 
Sukhavati). 

Our sect pays no attention to the other Buddhas, and, putting faith 
only in the great desire of Amita Buddha, expects to escape from the 
miserable world, and to enter into paradise in the next life. From the 
time of putting faith in the saving desire of Buddha, we do not need any 
power of self-help, but need only keep his mercy in heart, and invoke 
his name in order to remember him. These doings we call “thanks- 
giving for salvation.” 

In our sect, we make no difference between priest and layman, as con- 
cerns their way of obtaining salvation, the only difference being in their 
profession or business; and, consequently, the priest is allowed to marry 
and to eat flesh and fish, which is prohibited to the members of other 
Buddhist sects. 

Again, our sect forbids all prayers or supplications for happiness in 
the present life to any Buddhas, even to Amita Buddha, because the 
events of the present life cannot be altered by the power of others; and 
teaches the followers of the sect to do their moral duty,— loving each 
other, keeping order and the laws of the government. 

We have many writings stating the principle inculcated by our sect; 
but I give only a translation of the following creed, which was written 
by Rennyo Shonin, who was the chief priest of the eighth generation 
from the founder. 

Crrep.— Rejecting all religious austerities and other action, giving 
up all idea of self-power, we rely upon Amita Buddha with the whole 
heart for our salvation in the future life, which is the most important 
thing; believing that at the moment of putting our faith in Amita 
Buddha our salvation is settled. From that moment, invocation of his 
name is observed to express gratitude aud thankfulness for Buddha’s 
mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the reception of this doctrine from 
the founder and succeeding chief priests, whose teachings were so be- 
nevolent, and as welcome as light in a dark night, we must also keep the 
laws which are fixed for our duty during our whole life. 


P.S. We are disappointed of a memorial notice of our ven- 
erable and honored friend, Cazneau Palfrey —one of the most 
faithful, clear-minded, and gentle-hearted men that ever lived — 
from the hand of a classmate and life-long professional associate; _ 
which we hope to give next month. . as 

as 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Those of us who are old enough to recall the startling series of 
events in the earlier half of 1848 will always think of that year 
as the dividing line between the long term of European peace — 
since Waterloo — and the era of bloody wars and stormy politics 
of which we do not yet see the end. But, as it was hard then to 
see things in their real shape and bearing, so it has been quite 
impossible since to trace their results as they have been wrought 
out in the infinite perplexities of the great political game. Con- 
temporary history is proverbially hard to understand at best, and 
its roots run quickly back into an obscurity which we may hope 
that some later research will throw a better light upon. In try- 
ing to understand it, it is a privilege which very few can have, to 
look behind the scenes into the personal character and motive of 
the actors. The truest history, after all, is that which is written 
not from public records, but from personal memoirs and remi- 
niscences. And, in a review of the forty years that have passed 
since that year of wonders, we offer such a privilege in the fol- 
lowing communication, which, as will be seen, has its authority 
in the confidential relations held by the writer with those among 
the actors of that time who most strongly appealed to the sym- 
pathy of our American public. It is given under the title: — 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEAN AND FRANCO-AUSTRIAN WARS 
AND OF MY RELATIONS WITH CERTAIN HUNGARIAN 
EXILES FROM 1849 ro 1860. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Any one who reads this title may naturally ask, What peculiar knowl- 
edge of these topics can this writer have had? and what connection with 
_ Hungary had those wars? To both questions these pages will give a 
sufficient reply; and, as a promise that one who condescends to read will 
in general learn something, I at once state that, when the two celebri- 
ties, Kossuth and Pulszky, finally quitted England, Pulszky distinctly 
told me that they were glad to leave behind in me onr Englishman who 
knew all their secrets, whom also they could trust to explain them. 

At that time, I supposed that the Emperor Nicolas was punished by 
the terrible Crimean War more through Kossuth’s influence on the Turks 
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than through any other individual. Only after her Majesty, nearly 
thirty years later, put forth the life of her royal consort, had I any 
idea of the signal part which he played in entangling the unwilling min- 
istry of Lord Aberdeen in a war most necessary and beneficial to Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Italy, which, nevertheless, had we done 
simple justice in mediating in behalf of Hungary, perhaps would never 
have been needed, at least need not have required such sacrifices from 
England or France. 

Tt is an old saying that in our literary age each generation is apt to 
know least of the events which preceded it by thirty or forty years. 
I find middle-aged men to have notions concerning the causes of the 
Crimean War so obscure that I seem to have something to write worth 
their reading. 


Parr I.— Austro-HUNGARIAN QUARRELS. 


I must make myself somewhat prominent in telling reminiscences. 

That my relations with Kossuth were cordial may be judged even from 
the fact that I earned his thanks by collecting the newspaper reports of 
his American speeches and digesting them into a readable book. With 
his political ally, Pulszky, I keep up to this day friendship and oceasional 
correspondence. Not that I was ever so serviceable to Kossuth as one 
Englishman of rare attainments, the late Joshua Toulmin Smith, a con- 
stitutional lawyer weil versed in old English institutions and a zealot for 
Hungary. While Kossuth was still in harbor at Southampton, Toulmin 
Smith boarded his ship, and to his astonishment handed to him a precise 
manuscript, which gave details concerning the local history and affairs 
of Southampton. Not many hours later, the great Hungarian, respond- 
ing in English to his warm reception by the mayor and other authori- 
ties, seemed to have a truly marvellous acquaintance with our English 
municipalities. A like service the same gentleman, quite unsolicited, 
performed on several other occasions; nor could his valuable aid be re- . 
jected. Great as Kossuth was in himself, he became to us wonderful by 
the varied extent of his knowledge and the command which he had of 
it all. No such claim of introduction to him had I, no such knowledge 
of Hungarian institutions as had Toulmin Smith. But first Pulszky, 
whose acquaintance I formed in the Hungarian Committee, found it 
worth while to impart to me minute details of the Austro-Hungarian 
quarrel; and Kossuth, on his arrival afterwards, quickly learned that he 
could trust me. Indeed, when our Blue Book on Hungary was pub- 
lished (as usual, too late to avert calamity), I learned to the bottom how 
righteous was the Hungarian cause. 

The rich men of the city of London, of Birmingham, of Manchester, 
and other towns of England and Scotland, mourned over Hungary, and 
honored Kossuth (its ex-governor) as representing the brave and just 
nation whose liberties, as ancient as those of England, were crushed by 
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the conspiracy of two conquerors. The mass of our intelligent artisans 
rallied to him with still more zealous demonstrations. I cannot be far 
wrong in saying that one hundred and thirty-seven municipalities en- 
treated Kossuth to address them; but, towards the close of 1851, he 
hurried to America, invited by the President of the United States to 
traverse the Union as “the guest of the Republic.” He already foresaw 
—what our statesmen either did not see or thought it better not to see — 
that the Emperor Nicolas would not let slip his opportunity of attacking 
Turkey while Austria was his humble servant and Hungary in feud with 
her, while also Austria would gladly accept from him Turkish Bosnia 
or Wallachia as a sop. Kossuth, abundantly warned that Austria in the 
next move of Nicolas would play his game, expected the Sultan to rouse 
Hungary against Austria, and was anxious to press on America for a 
recognition of Hungarian belligerence, if Hungary again became belliger- 
ent. Further, he desired, if possible, the Republic to ask of the Sultan 
welcome for an American squadron on some convenient Greek island 
(say Mitylene), to facilitate diplomatic relations. Thus minded, Kos- 
suth left England while zeal for Hungary was at white heat. He re- 
turned after a few months, and nearly all that zeal seemed to have 
evaporated. Why, will presently be explained. Our newspapers have 
since had plenty of new topics to dwell on, and in the thirty-five years 
which have since passed (1887) have never had reason to recur to that 
history. In consequence, few, indeed, of our present England (perhaps 
of America also but few) are acquainted with those American events. 
The majority in England barely know Kossuth as a name. To make 
these pages intelligible, a brief outline seems necessary, and will suffice. 

When the formidable power of the Ottoman Turks had reached its 
height, it fell with disastrous force on Hungary under Solyman the 
Magnificent. Her rash and incompetent young king, Louis, lost his life 
at*Mohacz (a.p. 1526), where his whole army was fatally routed. ‘The 
eastern half of Hungary was helpless against the Ottomans. Ferdi. 
nand of Hapsburg, personally no bigot when elected King of Hungary, 
proved himself, in the case of Bohemia, unrestrainable by his coronation 
oath. In fact, until the present holder of the office, nearly every king 
of that dynasty, in several critical matters, violated his coronation oath. 
Perhaps Leopold I. must be excepted, and certainly his brother Joseph, 
who ruled against law, without being crowned. Many wars against these 
Austrian kings were waged, to save the laws and constitution of Hun- 
gary and religious freedom. Early in the last century, the execrable 
tyranny of Leopold I., Emperor of Germany and King of Hungary, caused 
insurrection under Francis Rakoczy. Leopold died, unable to suppress 
it. His son, Joseph L, at length submitted to the mediation of England 
and Holland, then called “the Maritime States,” who established peace 
between Hungary and Austria by the treaty of Szarmar, A.p. 1710-11. 

England pressed her mediation strongly for reasons of her own; 
namely, she desired to use against France the Austrian alliance, which 
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would be of little avail while feud with Hungary continued. The Hun- 
garian leaders insisted on being named not as subjects of Austria, but as 
belligerents on an equal footing, and obtained their demand. This solemn 
treaty was elaborately confirmed in 1790 by the emperor, King Leopold 
IL, after abolishing as unlawful every edict of his pedantic and con- 
ceited brother, Joseph II. Unhappily, this wise and just Leopold died 
two years after, at the age of forty-four. Hungarians look on the 
untimely deaths of precisely their ablest champions and their juster 
princes as painfully suggestive. From this death down to recent mem- 
ory, the struggle against dynastic treachery has been incessant. The 
Hungarians had secornfully rejected all attempts of the first Napoleon to 
detach them from the war-policy of Austria; yet, as soon as Napoleon 
had vanished and Russia risen to be the paramount power, their king 
schemed to govern without Parliament. I am timid as to the exact 
date. Certainly, after much endurance of lawless taxation, the Hunga- 
rians resorted to passive resistance of taxes imposed without sanction 
of Parliament. The obstinate struggle suddenly ceased in 1825, when 
(apparently) a panic seized the emperor, King Francis, from an event 
which must be briefly detailed. 

Alexander I. of Russia had two brothers, Constantine, the elder, and 
Nicolas, the younger. Constantine, an active soldier, was in tempera- 
ment violent, wayward, often cruel, always severe, and was justly hated 
as governor of Russian Poland. The imperial house looked forward 
with alarm to the possibility of his becoming czar, though the influence 
of Alexander over him was very signal. Moreover, Constantine, though 
impulsive and vehement, was susceptible of passionate love, and desired 
to discard his Coburg wife, and marry a beautiful Polish lady. To attain 
Alexander’s consent to so unreasonable a divorce, merely to gratify a new 
passion at the expense of an innocent princess (if, indeed, diyoree to her 
was not a blessing), was no slight enterprise; and Alexander extorted, 


as price of his consent, a formal resignation of Constantine’s contin- 
gent right to a succession, which perhaps then seemed very unlikely to — 


occur. On the emperor’s unexpected death by fever in one of his long 
journeys, Constantine, then at Warsaw, displayed the most dutiful loyalty 


to his brother Nicolas, seventeen years his junior. Meanwhile, the army — 


at Petersburg, disbelieving the proclamation that he had voluntarily 
abdicated, and deceived (it was said) by a republican conspiracy of the 
officers, declared for Constantine as emperor. : Out of this arose a short 
but very alarming civil war in St. Petersburg, which, joined perhaps 
with report of the republican conspiracy, made Francis of Austria con-— 
clude that his only safe course was at once to renounce his war against 
the Hungarian constitution. Thus, in 1825, Hungary regained her P T 
liament, which thenceforth for twenty-three anxious years struggled 
many much-needed reforms. The policy of Austria, both under 
and his imbecile successor, Ferdinand, was to reform only by 
edicts, to which, as illegal and despotic, the diet was forced to 
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resistance.. Then, whatever wise reform the Lower House proposed, 
royal influence in the Hungarian Upper House stopped by veto; and all 
Germany echoed with contempt of the Magyars for resisting excellent 
royal edicts. Details would be here out of place, but two matters 
deserve note: (1) Austria adhered to the policy of the subtle Maria 
Terésa and to the philosophy of her son Joseph, which would abolish all 
historical rights special to Hungary, and G'ermanize everthing, and at 
last openly proposed to supersede the freedom of the county govern- 
ments by royal commissioners, also to strip Hungary of her Transyl- 
vanian counties. (2) The matters in contest were very numerous; and 
the whole people, year by year, became more intelligent and resolute to 
resist despotic lawlessness. All the movement was purely native, and 
was many years older than the insurgency of Paris in 1848, with which, 
most gratuitously, Macaulay confounded it. 

No doubt, French and German events aided Hungarian success. 
When constitutional government was proclaimed for Austria and her 
other provinces, a less illiberal ministry followed in Vienna itself, which 
advised the imbecile King Ferdinand to make just and politic conces- 
sions to Hungary. This, indeed, the mass of the Viennese earnestly 
desired. Most cardinal of the Hungarian claims was that a dead letter 
should no longer be made of the fundamental principle prominently 
avowed by Leopold II. in ascending the throne after his brother Joseph’s 
illegal reign: “ Hungary is a nation not beholden (non obnoxia) to any 
other,” and competent to control her own affairs; that is, an Austrian 
ministry shall not overrule the ministers and diet, who alone are respon- 
sible to Hungary. 

While Vienna and Hungary were in warm sympathy, Ferdinand pro- 
ceeded to Buda Pest, and in March or April, 1848, accepted publicly all 
the bills of the diet, filling Hungary hereby with rejoicing and loyalty. 
The revolution in Vienna had not been bloodless, but now Austria 
proper returned to quiet. And no sooner had the clouds thus blown 
over than a perfidious intrigue commenced (as the Hungarians believed, 
under the Archduchess Sophia), to overthrow by illegal violence and mur- 
der the acts which had been passed legally and peaceably. Jellachich 
was sent to Croatia as “Ban” (or duke), with secret command to make ' 
war upon Hungary. King Ferdinand was the mere tool of those around 
him. 

Croatia, in its relation to Hungary, might be compared to Wales under 
England, if Wales had a native parliament. The diets, both of Hun- 
gary and of Croatia, until 1848, conducted public debate in Latin. The 
Austrian court had always managed to veto the modern tongues, aware 
that a dead language crippled eloquence, obscured argument, and left 
hearers less impressed. But in this crisis, of 1848, the Magyar Parlia- 
ment won for both races the right of debate in their mother tongues,— 
for the Magyars in Hungarian, for the Croatians in their own Slavonic. 
To those Croatians who were elected into the Hungarian diet the new 
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law allowed siz years to learn the Hunnish Tartar of the Magyars; but 
the Croatians themselves shortened the term to three years, so false was 
the taunt that the new law of language oppressed the Croatians. An 
important fraction of Croatia, called the Military Colonies, was lawlessly 
kept by the Austrian kings under martial law,— an inveterate grievance, 
convenient to Austria as a recruiting field of half barbarians. Hence 
Jellachich could get, most quickly and least noticed, a sufficient army. 
Besides, ammunition and arms, money and Austrian officers, were sent 
to him for service against Hungary. Nearly all the Hungarian army 
was kept out of the country, in Italy or Bohemia or elsewhere, by an 
old and crooked policy. Hungary, thus disarmed, seemed likely to be 
an easy conquest. 

The first attacks of Jellachich were met by a sham resistance. It was 
soon discerned that the Austrian commanders opposed to him drew off 
their troops when about to win the day, and a. dire suspicion of perfidy 
went abroad. Various Hungarian villages and fields were burned. In 
Croatia itself and in Austrian Servia, the attack on Hungarians was 
peculiarly cruel and horrible. To soothe the excitement, the Archduke 
Stephen, Palatine of Hungary, whose sworn duty was to uphold the treaty 
rights of Hungary, in the name of King Ferdinand proclaimed Jellachich 
a TRAITOR, and urged the diet to arm against him. Kossuth, already 
eminent in the Lower House, at once proposed to raise a force of two 
hundred thousand men in this pressing danger. The Parliament and 
the public approved enthusiastically. 

Only eight thousand trained troops were at hand, perhaps half of 
them Hungarian. No arsenals were within reach, no publie workshop 
for forging arms. To cast cannon was an arduous task. All had to be 
done roughly and rapidly for so sudden a demand. The two hundred 
thousand men to be levied were either civilians or raw rusties; but 
indignation was universal, the eloquence of Kossuth proved electric, and 
we may conjecture that Jellachich failed to entice any Hungarian as 
guide of his march. Certain. it is that he was presently defeated igno- 
miniously.. Fifteen thousand Croats were made captive, with sixty of- 
ficers, besides seven standards, eleven thousand muskets, and twelve 
cannon. Jellachich escaped in the night with a large force, and gained 
the camp of the Austrian general Auersperg, who received him as a 
friend and sheltered him from Hungarian pursuit. The Austrian mask 
was hereby stripped off undeniably. ao 

But this was not all. In the pockets of captive officers were found 
their Austrian commissions; and soon after the triumphant Hungarians 
intercepted despatches from Jellachich himself to the Austrian minister 
Latour, thanking him for money and all appliances of war. It was no 
longer possible to doubt that the royal letter which Jellachich had pub- 
lished at Agram, in proof that his acts were commanded by the king,—_ 
in whose name he had been denounced as a traitor,— was strictly 
thentic. But the Hungarians excused their helpless monarch, anc 
the blame on the Archduchess Sophia. 
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Batthyanyi, the Hungarian Premier, could now do nothing but resign. 
Kossuth, according to Hungarian precedent, was made chief of a pro- 
visional government; for the diet could no longer leave the defence of 
the country to the hands of so untrustworthy a king. The Archduke 
Stephen presently took flight from Buda Pest, and secret papers from 
his pen made clear that he had initiated the treasonable plot. 

To cut the tale short, Austria at five different points poured one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand troops into Hungary. Russia also, having previ- 
ously marched through the two principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia, 
now united under the name Roumania) without leave from the Sultan, 
their suzerain, nor from either local governor, invaded Transylvania, in 
the interest of Austria, with twenty thousand men. But in the winter 
they were defeated and driven out by the Hungarian general Bem; and 
in the single month of March, 1849, the Austrians were defeated in the 
open field in seven tough battles and driven to continuous retreat. This 
astonishing series of successes echoed through all Europe, and deeply 
excited England. 

Kossuth had earlier sent thither an envoy, entreating and claiming 
that England would resume the mediation which she had pressed upon 
Austria in 1710, when, in conjunction with Holland, she successfully 
established the peace of Szatmdr, now, alas! broken by Austria. Hun- 
gary did not wish to suffer nor to inflict bloodshed. An impartial power 
such as England might be a blessed peacemaker; but Lord Palmerston 
refused, and the English Parliament for months after knew nothing 
about the request. And, when the request was known, why he refused 
was long a mystery: now the mystery may be guessed at, probably. 

In the autumn of 1848, Batthyanyi had taken a step glorious in inten- 
tion, but very unwise. Against the vehement dissuasion of Kossuth, he 
proceeded with four others as ambassadors of peace to Vienna, in the 
vain hope of saving bloodshed. He was instantly arrested and brought 
to judgment as a traitor, then was sentenced to long imprisonment; but, 
as soon as the Austrian minister and the archduchess thought it safe to 
indulge their rancor, Batthyanyi was brought a second time to trial, and 
was condemned to be hanged. To obviate this ignominy, he slew him- 
self. All through this war, the Hungarians acted with humanity, giving 
to captives honorable treatment: the Austrians responded by ferocity. 

When Windischgritz was retreating to Vienna with his beaten army, 
it leaked out that Austria had called on Russia for help. Hitherto, 
Hungary had conducted the war in the name of King Ferdinand, who in 
Hungarian estimate had been illegally deposed, and his nephew Francis 
Joseph illegally enthroned. The document of Ferdinand’s alleged abdi- 
cation was never published. The rumor went that he had refused his 
consent to the invasion of Hungary; nor could the Austrians, without 
consent of Hungary, legally enthrone Francis Joseph, a youth of eigh- 
teen, passing by his father. But these Austrians had annulled by procla- 
mation all Hungarian treaty-rights, and had declared Hungary to be ab- 
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sorbed in Austrian despotism. What availed it to stickle about legality 
with a crew so lawless? To parade Hungarian punctiliousness would 
in such case rather win contempt in Europe. The common soldiers 
could not understand the policy. When, further, it was known that the 
court had called in the army of Russia, the ery became vehement to 
get rid of the dynasty which had cursed them with twenty civil wars. 
The dynasty was solemnly renounced; but, in accepting the title of 
governor, Kossuth pointedly declared that in the future final settlement 
Europe must have a voice. Afterwards, in England, he avowed that he 
was among the last of his countrymen who became a republican. I have 
been assured, but not by him, that he wrote to Lord Palmerston, asking 
for a son of Queen Victoria as king of Hungary. No reply was given. 
My Hungarian friends were utterly at a loss to explain Lord Palmer- 
ston’s conduct. When Russia proposed to intervene, the Austro-Hun- 
garian question became European. When Palmerston refused Kossuth’s 
first envoy, he instantly sent word of his refusal to Austria, as if to 
signalize his zeal for her. Moreover, his refusal was based on historical 
falsehood. He said that England had no knowledge of Hungary, except 
as a province of the Austrian Empire! He must have known that 
Hungary was a kingdom, while Austria was a mere archduchy, that the 
title “Austrian Empire” was an invention of the first Napoleon, that 
Hungary was reunited to the archduchy by the treaty of Szatmar, of 
which England was a mediator; and, if I mistake not, Kossuth called his 
attention to the fact. By an English consul, as our Blue Book showed, 
Palmerston had been faithfully informed of Austria’s recent perfidy. 
Two volumes in the British Museum told the whole history of Hungary. 
Palmerston must have had to act a part for which he found no decent argu- 
ment. His “Hungarian Speech” (so called) in the debate of 1849 cast 
on Austria much censure and scornful pity, but evaded the main ques- 
tion,— the intervention of Russia. He knew that Austria was “erush- 
ing her own right hand,” while he declared that “a strong Austria was 
a European necessity.” Holding this judgment, early mediation was 
the dictate of mere prudence, lest Russia get fatal advantage. Some 
secret power behind forbade him. Had he even published the Blue 
Book early enough, and thus made known the foul dealing of the. 
Austrian court under a weak king, no one can deny the possibility that " 
it might have arrested the war. 
That Palmerston’s hand was held seemed 'probable; but I suppose | 
both Kossuth and Pulszky were then as ignorant as myself of the ageney 
and post of Stockmar, a Belgian physician ennobled as baron, whom the ' 
prince consort used as his foreign secretary. When this important baron 
died, his son published a biography of him, which first revealed his 
existence to our unlearned public. It was Startling to Jearn that st 


saa since her Majesty has been pleased to inform us by 1 ho 
galling a snob the prince checked our ministers. That Palmerston’ 
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it keenly cannot be doubted, since her Majesty has empowered Sir Theo- 
dore Martin to draw for us a picture of the noble lord agitated to tears 
under the reproaches of the prince,—agitated, we may perhaps judge, 
by the struggle to repress his inward sentiments. Is not this enough 
to lift the veil which has hidden the high potency of Baron Stockmar ? 
The King of Belgium desired an Austrian wife for his son. Stockmar sup- 
ported the Belgian zeal for Austrian policy. May not Stockmar’s secret 
influence have driven Palmerston to despair, and English policy to 
stupid heartlessness ? 

That the Belgian government was bitterly hostile to Hungary was 
soon after coarsely proved. The Austrians rudely and cruelly impris- 
oned and prosecuted Kossuth’s two sisters for treason, and, failing to 
prove anything against them, exiled both, with a third sister and their 
mother. It seems that an Austrian official deposited the four ladies in 
Belgium, a procedure so unusual that I fancy there is some mistake, 
Yet about the following there is no mistake. The mother of Kossuth, 
aged and declining, desired to see her son once more; but the Belgian 
government (1852) refused permission, unless Kossuth would consent to 
be everywhere dogged by a policeman. The mother at once spurned 
such a condition for her son, and forbade his coming. What had the 
authorities in loyal Belgium to fear from the coming of the exile Kos- 
suth? Surely, the same bitter rancor which Austria cherished against 
every exile must already in 1848 have animated the Belgian court. 

But English injustice to Hungary was positive as well as negative 
under Russell and Palmerston, though both knew that Hungary looked 
up to England and to the liberal party of England with admiration and 
hope; yet they not only refused to mediate when mediation might have 
stopped war, but refused to recognize Hungary as belligerent, when she 
was splendidly victorious over Austria. To meet the advancing army 
of Russia, she had no time to manufacture arms; and I was told, but 
I wondered to hear, that, in consequence of our non-recognition, the 
Sultan did not dare to sell arms to Hungary, dreading a storm of in- 
dignation from Russia and France. Was possibly ’Ab el Majied not 
rightly informed by our ambassador what are the European interna- 
tional laws of war? Did Sir Stratford also bully him? From no quar- 
ter but from Turkey could Hungary quickly purchase arms; and, with 
every ten thousand new muskets, she would have put ten thousand new 
troops in line. In fact, her regiments were often forced to use barbaric 
weapons. Worse still, the fact that neither England nor France would 
recognize Hungarian belligerence was the fatal cause which paralyzed 
Hungarian officers with despair when her private troops were full of 
high spirit and brave confidence. Had Palmerston avowed to Europe 
the belligerence of victorious Hungary as quickly as he recognized the 
belligerence of Jefferson Davis, not victorious, it might have changed the 
fortune of the war. 

In his “ Hungarian Speech,” he pointedly avowed that the contest was 
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not a partial insurrection, but a strictly national war, involving all orders 
and all the constitutional organs. The nation was forced into it, to 
maintain the fundamental treaties by which alone Austria held any 
rights over a foreign people. The war was fought out on an “orthodox” 
scale, in which case, according to Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel, each 
side must observe the laws of war sanctioned in the interest of humanity. 
Again, it seems necessary to believe that some force behind Lord Palm- 
erston forbade his publishing, as an executive minister, what he avowed 
as a member of our Parliament. No one could exactly foresee the 
result. Géorgey, an Hungarian officer, had gained high eredit for skill 
and speed in training the raw levies of Hungary, and had been pro- 
moted to the chief command, with orders to pursue the beaten Austrians, 
and, if possible, enter Vienna before them; but he disobeyed, wasted 
six weeks. Kossuth, occupied with numerous cares, ought (according 
to military men) to have had him shot; but, besides his innate leniency, 
he dreaded Gorgey’s influence with the officers round him, and lost the 
crisis when severity might have been successful. Thus the Russian 
generals gained time to come in with one hundred and ninety thousand 
men. Géorgey entered into treasonable correspondence with them, and 
purposely withheld attack while they had no support from the Austrians 
who had rallied. Once, near to Comorn, the Hungarians gained a signal 
victory over the double enemy; but soon, under a treacherous leader, 
misfortune followed on misfortune. A powerful peace party naturally 
arose in Hungary; and Gorgey at length professed that he could save 
the country, if Kossuth would resign and make him dictator. Kossuth 
and his cabinet did resign under stipulations which Gorgey instantly 
violated. He received a Russian high officer into his camp, and without 
making terms yielded everything, even exploding his powder; but he 
surrendered ostentatiously, not to Austria, but to Russia. Other gen- 
erals did the same when they heard that the Russian general received 
them with signal honor; but, when he had thus entrapped as many as” 
he could, he simply handed them over to the Austrians, who shot or — 
hanged all of them but Gorgey. This base but clever man seems to 
have convinced himself that he was saving his country from a hopeless 
war; but, had not our cold injustice infused into some dozen colonels 
the poison of despair, it is far from certain that a single Russian would 
have returned home in triumph. After this, the defeat of Gen. Bem 
and his southern army became inevitable, not could Klapka in Comorn 
save his country. As if in mockery, on the 1st of August, 1849, after 
Gorgey’s treachery had ruined Hungary, Lord Palmerston offanta to 
mediate, if Austria desired it! Rather, one may believe, the secret power 
which had hindered him, when duty and prudence commanded oo 
claim to mediate as in 1710, now graciously allowed him to salve ' 
conscience. He pleaded humbly that Austria in her hour of triumph j 
would remember mercy, but he earned from the Austrian | 
Schwarzenberg only coarse recriminations against Britain’s 1 
mercy to insurgents. 
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Such was the end of that memorable war. Kossuth, without claim- 
ing his salary as governor, lest the transaction be falsely reported, re- 
tired into Turkey. Pulszky, whom Kossuth had sent as a second envoy 
into England, succeeded in finding his way to London in the autumn 
of 1849. Among his early utterances to me was the following: “Our 
lot in exile is hard. Possibly, the lot of our people at home, trodden 
under the Austrian heel, is harder; yet for a time only. The politics 
of Europe never remain long on the same footing. In ten years, a great 


_ change will take place; and Austria, in feud with us, will miss us gravely. 


We have beaten her thoroughly, and she knows it. She will never dare 
to fight us again; but she will have to give back our hereditary laws 
without new war from us.” In 1859, and again in 1863-64, I had good 
reason to admire my friend’s calm sagacity. For nearly twenty years 
now the policy which Kossuth claimed as Austria’s reasonable prudence 
has prevailed —to make Hungary her chief counsellor, as being by far 
her chief strength. 

Kossuth, though cordially received in Widdin by the Pasha, could not 
be safe there; for Russia and Austria both demanded him as a criminal 
of the Sultan. In truth, the Sultan had plentiful reason for indigna- 
tion against the Czar in the invasion of Moldavia (1848) and persistent 
violation of neutrality by marching through: both principalities into 
Transylvania. The Turks quickly understood how valuable an adviser 
Kossuth might be, and probably thought an enemy of Russia to be 
their natural friend. . Besides, the gallant victories of Hungary over 
Austria must have won their respect. In the American banquet given 
to Kossuth by the Houses of Congress, he glorified the noble conduct of 
the Sultan, who had said, “I will accept war rather than give up the 
Hungarian refugees.” Yet Kossuth himself told me that the mild, kind, 
but timid ’Ab el Majied might perhaps not have had courage to resist 
the two emperors, had not Lord Palmerston clearly expounded to him 
that no treaty that the Sultan had made with either power required com- 
pliance,— on which ground Kossuth perhaps owed his life to Palmerston. 
The Austrians hanged both Kossuth and Pulszky in effigy. The latter 
had incurred their hatred by obeying the Hungarian Committee of De- 
fence, when ordered to distribute in Vienna, by the thousand, copies of 
the treasonable despatch of the Austrian minister Latour to Jellachich. 
To this distribution the Austrians imputed the second insurrection of 
Vienna, and blamed Pulszky for it instead of blaming their own perfidy. 

Kossuth, on crossing the Danube, at once set himself to learn the 
Turkish language, with success as signal as ten years before, in a cruel, 
illegal Austrian captivity, he had learned English from Shakespeare and 
our Bible. I read that while still in Turkey he composed a Turkish 
grammar, which was soon after used in Turkish schools. Yet pedantic 
Germany then spoke of Hungarians ‘as Tartars and gypsies. Though 
Kossuth formed many acquaintances with patriotic Turks, the Sultan at 
last found Palmerston’s advice best,— to pass the exiles out of the coun- 
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try. But much honor and liberality accompanied the dismissal. Even 
England (as I now read) sent a ship to convey him away. But he pre- 
ferred an American steamer sent for him by the President. In Sep- 
tember, 1851, it carried him to Marseilles, where he hoped to quit the 
sea, from which his wife’s health suffered painfully. The French of 
that town received him with joy and triumph. France was then repub- 
lican; but its President, Louis Napoleon, had reasons of his own for for- 
bidding his passage through France. The American steamer dropped 
him at Gibraltar, whence he reached Southampton late in October, 1851. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Faith and Conduct. An Essay on Verifiable Religion.— This deeply 
thoughtful volume, by a professional man, a layman of the Church of 
England, is a treatment of religion from the side of ethics. Leaving 
out of consideration the other aspects of faith, social and historical, the 
writer confines himself to developing the moral implications in his fun- 
damental thesis that there is a Power in the world which works in the 
interests of righteousness. The reader at once thinks of Matthew 
Arnold ; but the author disclaims being altogether a disciple, although he 
expresses the highest admiration for “the greatest critic of our time.” 
Yet his inspiration is plainly, in large degree, derived from Mr. Arnold, 
and in less degree from Mr. J. J. Murphy. This Power is made known 
to us in inner experience: “If a man earnestly and modestly tries to set 
aside his own will, and to do that which his conscience assures him to be 
right, he will find a Power greater than his own lifting him up and bear- 
ing him along towards the accomplishment of his desires.” The reason 
why the reality of this Power is doubted is chiefly “the pressure of the 
daily life of care and of struggle in which we are immersed and whence 
we seldom emerge.” On a higher plane, indeed, a George Eliot or a — 
Darwin may fail to recognize a supernatural force at work in the world; 
“but as these were not in intellect ordinary specimens of mankind, so 
neither are they fair instances of the relations of human life to the 
divine power. Their whole nature was so entirely given up to activities 
of a certain character that they had no interest in aud felt no need for 
experiences of another kind.” A priori theology finds itself involved in 
speculative difficulties without number. Yet, though the facts of relig- 
ion may not be intellectually deducible, they are at the same time know- 
able: it is knowledge “ which does not lend itself to formule and can- 
not be stated in dogmatic form, and yet is real and trustworthy.” Re- 
ligion is a matter of action and of feeling rather than of intellect, and 
theology should bass itself on the facts of life and of human nature. 

On these principles the author, who is a moderate evolutionist of the 
school of Wallace and Murphy, ge to discuss the main eae 
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faith, the powers of good and evil, responsibility, knowledge, and faith, 
the laws of the higher life, grace, prayer, providence, natural piety, and 
the future life. Over all this wide field hs travels with the steady step 
of one sure that the development of mankind is only bringing more 
clearly to view the essential truth in the fundamental beliefs of man. 
His discussion of immortality, calm, even, and strong, as is the tone 
elsewhere, is a good illustration of his method. Immortality is not a 
belief necessary to religion of a high type, as the Old Testament proves. 
The testimony of physical science is purely negative: so is that of men- © 
tal science as well. But the history of the faith in personal continuance 
shows that it has become more and more a moral belief. The law of 
moral continuity now connects all life, in this world and any worlds to 
come. Morality, then, becomes the strongest ally of the doctrine, 
whereas formerly it had no connection with it. The belief is, therefore, 
immensely strengthened, just as morality, through the fact of immor- 
tality, loses its earthly confusions and contradictions. It is curious that 
the believer in corporate immortality should adhere to an idea long 
since abandoned as unworthy in human justice, by which the individual 
is merged in the community. 

This work is the product of a deep and ample mind: its thought is 
sober and judicious, its temper reverent of the things that have long 
remained as witnesses of the truth of the inward life. We trust it will 
be read and pondered by many. 


Dr. Philip Schaff’s Church and State in America is an expansion, schol- 
arly and comprehensive, of his inaugural address as Professor of Kccle- 
siastical History in Union Theological Seminary. He traces very 
carefully the doctrine held by the framers of the United States Consti- 
tution, of the independence of religion of State help or State control; 
gives a full history of the first amendment prohibiting Congress from 
making any establishment of religion and from interfering in any 
way with its free exercise; and sketches the policies which obtain 
in other countries, where religion is mainly established or aided by 
the State. Dr. Schaff is a thorough believer in the system of his 
adopted country, which, he sees, has worked to the benefit of religion 
and of politics alike. The essay is a valuable study of a field which has 
been little explored by theologians or historians. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


Reincarnation: A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Walker.— The 
“forgotten truth,” which Mr. Walker would resuscitate for the benefit 
of theosophists and all others, is the classic idea of metempsychosis, an 
idea which has always had a certain fascination for poetical and specu- 
lative minds. By far the most valuable part of Mr. Walker’s volume is 
the full collection of passages from ancient and modern writers who 
have in any degree favored the hypothesis of a —pre-existence of the 
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human soul. It is a long and honorable list, yet few of the abler 
thinkers on it would probably refuse to believe that the modern doctrine 
of heredity is a better explanation of the phenomena. Mr. Walker has 
not edited these citations with any special discrimination; and his con- 
clusion that Reincarnation is a forgotten truth, needing to be revived, 
does not commend itself to us. The doctrine is rather an outgrown 
explanation of curious mental phenomena, more or less obscure in their 
nature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Later Heroes of Israel, by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, a manual for 
the use of older classes in the Sunday-school, is a convincing proof of 
the fitness of the “new criticism” of the Old Testament for young 
minds. The five chapters on the Parable of Jonah, the Statesman- 
prophet (the Elder Isaiah), the Good King (Josiah), the Prophet of 
Woe, and Job, have been written in full reliance upon the sound doc- 
trine of a historical development of the religion of Israel]. The story 
thus told, with a constant eye to the main matter,— which, of course, is 
the spiritual truth conveyed in parable or prophecy or history,— has taken 
on a consistency and credibility, as well as a freshness of interest, quite 
incompatible with the older, uncritical treatment of these venerable 
records of a great and precious faith. Mr. Spaulding has wisely thrown 
into forty closely printed pages of notes and questions the details, 
explanations, and references to interpretations of Hebrew history now 
obsolete, which would have encumbered his main narrative. The latter 
thus flows on in a steady and powerful stream. The Sunday-school 
scholars who make their first serious study of the Old Testament with 
the aid of the recent manuals like this one issued by our Sunday-school 
Society have our sincere envy, they will have so little to unlearn! 


Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. pp. 216.—This pleasant volume consists of sixty- 
nine biographical ae with a supplementary chapter on “ Harvard 
College Sixty Years Ago.” Some of the notices are extremely brief, and 
inserted only to complete the roll of those who were fellow-oflicers of 
the college during Dr. Peabody’s long term of service. Others, especially 
among the earlier names, are fairly full and very interesting biographies, 
with a collection of personal traits and anecdotes of which there could 
be no other record. With a memory singularly keen and fresh, and 
rarely at fault, the book exhibits a temper equally kindly and sympa- 
thetic. The earlier lives, especially, exhibit a notable procession of Har- 
vard’s already half-forgotten worthies. There is probably no other 
source from which such portraits as those of Kirkland, Henry Ware, 
Dr. Popkin, President Quincy, Sidney Willard, and Andrews Norton 
could have been so well restored, or so effective touches laid on Py, a 
loving hand. 
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Outlooks on Society, Literature, and Politics. By Edwin Perey Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple’s literary executor has certainly been ill advised in publish- 
ing this collection of his fugitive writings: it will add nothing to his 
just reputation. On the contrary, it contains numerous papers which can 
only raise doubts as to Mr. Whipple’s capacity to deal philosophically 
with the politics of his day, and others which are of the lightest char- 
acter and should have been allowed to slumber in the columns of the 
newspapers for which they were written. ‘‘The President and his Ac- 
complices” and “ The Conspiracy at Washington ” recall the worst par- 
tisanship of the days of Andrew Johnson. “Mr. Hardhack’s” two 
papers are illustrations of Mr. Whipple’s heaviness of hand when he 
attempted to be satirical. Other papers, on the “Swearing Habit,’ 
“Domestic Service,” and “In Dickens Land,” are better; but we sin- 
cerely advise readers who would keep a high opinion of Mr. Whipple to 
leave unread this volume of matter, most of which did not deserve a re- 
print. It is valuable material for the critic and historian who would 
estimate aright the author’s position in American literature, but for few 
others can it be of profit. Mr. Whipple’s standing among authors was 
not such as to make it advisable to reprint his most hasty contributions 
to the press of the day. (Ticknor & Co.) 


The United States of Yesterday and of To-morrow. By William Bar- 
rows, D.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 432.— Dr. Barrows’s book 
begins by somewhat fatiguing the reader with its statistics of vastness in 
space and number, and is throughout somewhat crude in composition . 
and overcrowded with very miscellaneous citations. But one presently 
finds in it great vigor and intelligence, abounding information gathered 
first-hand upon the frontier or elsewhere, and a serious motive that lifts 
it quite above the moral level of a merely “triumphant democracy.” 
The most remarkable and curious chapter is perhaps that on “Lynch 
Laws,” —which, the author says, though “commonly in the old East 
thought of opprobriously, is usually enforced on the frontier practically 
and patriotically, and from a high esteem for law.” The account of the 
Vigilance Committee in San Francisco, found in this chapter (pp. 238- 
252), very strikingly illustrates this general judgment. It is here rep- 
resented as a far more potent, frequent, and recent agent of justice than 
is generally supposed: in the course of a month’s camp life, the author 
was told, by actors or eye-witnesses, of “twenty-seven cases of lynch- 
ing” in the ten years between 1870 and 1880; and “in 1884 twenty-five 
horse-thieves were believed to have been lynched in Montana.” How 
the need of it was forestalled in Leadville, by religious and educational 
forces, is most instructively told at the end of this chapter (p. 262). 


The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. By William Barrows, D.D.— 
The purpose of Rey. Dr. Barrows’s little volume, which appears to have 
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been somewhat hastily written, is to show the decrease in the number of 
Indians constantly going on, the futility of mere legislation to protect 
them, and the need of supplementing the Dawes bill for giving them 
land in severalty with watchful agencies on the spot to guard Indian in- 
terests against the incessant assaults of their white neighbors. The book 
is a wise reminder that laws do not execute themselves, and that they 
must be enforced by public opinion on the spot where they are to oper- 
ate. (D. Lothrop Company.) 


Britons and Muscovites ; or, Traits of Two Empires. By Curtis Guild. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 230.— This book consists, apparently, of 
newspaper letters (first printed, we believe, in the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin), published without much alteration or revision. Their merit 
is chiefly that of a cheerful and rapid sketch of what lies easiest in view 
to the average traveller. English hotel life, which is compared disparag- 
ingly with the American, and the wonders of street sights, museums, and 
churches in Russia, are the topics that attract the eye most. 


Seven Little Sisters who live on the Ball that floats in the Air. By Jane 
Andrews. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Second edition.— This new edition 
of a charming and favorite book is prefaced with a brief memorial 
sketch by one of the writer’s school companions. From this we learn 
that Miss Andrews was not only the devoted, accomplished, and success- 
ful teacher that the public had known her to be, but that she was one 
of the early brilliant students of Antioch College under Horace Mann, 
and had carried her studies in such branches as the higher mathematics 
quite beyond the average college standard. Her favorite department as 
a teacher appears to have been descriptive geography, which she opened 
with singular skill to the child’s interest and fancy,— of which these 
sketches are an illustration. Her method in writing was to set a class 
of intelligent children before her in imagination, and put her composi- 
tion in the form of direct address to them. So that the book is a lesson 
and-an example in the invaluable art of living or oral instruction, the 
“seven little sisters” being so many free-hand pictures of child-life, 
drawn to exhibit in warm colors so many regions and climates of the 
globe. The gifted and beloved writer died in Newburyport, in the 
summer of 1887. 


Educational Topics of the Day. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D.— These 
“chips from a teacher’s workshop” have a great deal of sense and 
spirit in them. They are mostly articles reprinted from educational 
journals, and are classified under the various studies pursued in our com- 
mon schools and the natural methods for teaching them. Dr. Klemm 
makes numerous suggestions of practical value to teachers in primary 
and grammar schools, and the whole tendency of his writing is to break 
up the monotony of routine work. His illustrations are very enlighten- _ 
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ing; but we must think he never built a picket-fence, or he could not 
have committed the mistake on page 286. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins’s fifteen Easter Carols are prettily 
printed on gilt-edged leaves, tied together with ribbon. The closing 
carol, on “ Easter Lilies,” strikes us as the best of these verses, which, as 
a whole, show the hand of a poet “made” rather than “born.” (Lee 
& Shepard.) 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard issue, in cheap but attractive form, Mrs. 
Horace Mann’s Flower People and A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. 
Wright, the noted abolitionist and advocate of peace. Both volumes 
are included in the series of “Classics for Home and School,” and are 
excellently adapted for supplementary reading. 


Vocal and Action Language. Culture and Expression. By E. N. Kirby. 
We commended Mr. Kirby’s sensible manual of elocution on its first ap- 
pearance. This second edition is enlarged by the addition of a large 
number of selections of various kinds which make the book even more 
valuable than at first. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00. (Noticed, at some length, in September.) 


Legends from Story-land. James Vila Blake. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. $1.00. (Noticed from advance sheets in December.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Histoire de la Philosophie. Par P. Janet et G. Séailles. 

Religion without God: Positivism and Mr. Frederic Harrison. By 
William Arthur, M.A. 

Isaiah, his Life and Times. By S. R. Driver, D.D. 
. Antiqua Mater: A Study of Christian Origins. (On the knowledge of 
Christianity to be derived from Christian and Greco-Roman literature 
of the second century. Triibner.) 

Gospels of Yesterday: Drummond, Spencer, Arnold. By R. A. Watson. 

Geschichte der Hebrier. Von R. Kittel. I. Halbband: Quellen- 
Kunde und Geschichte der Zeit bis zum Tode Josuas. (One-half of this 
mediating work discusses the origin of the Hexateuch, and comes to these 
conclusions: the Deuteronomic code belongs to the time of Manasseh, 
the Elohist to the beginning of the ninth century B.c., and the Jahvist 
to its close. The various portions of the priestly code were composed at 
different periods between the tenth and eighth centuries. The author 
recognizes a kernel of history in the accounts in the Hexateuch, but re- 
jects a large part of the details. Gotha: Perthes.) 
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History and Biography. 


La Guerre de Secession 1861-65. Par Ernest Grasset. Deuxiéme 
partie. (L. Baudouin,) 

English Colonies in America. Vols. II. and III. The Puritan Colo- 
nies. By J. A. Doyle, M.A. (Henry Holt.) 

Society in Rome under the Cesars. By W. R. Inge, M.A. (Murray; 
Scribners, New York.) 

Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte. Von C. P. Tiele. II. Theil. 
(The second part of Prof. Tiele’s invaluable history : it extends from the 
accession of Sennacherib to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. The 
closing hundred pages treat of the Babylonic-Assyrian government, 
science, art, literature, morals, and religion. Gotha: Perthes.) 

Rome: Its Princes, Priests, and People. (A translation in three yol- 
umes, by Fanny McLaughlin, of Signor D. Silvagon’s La Corte e la 
Societa Romana nei Secoli XVIII e XLX. (Elliot Stock.) 

Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art. By Rey. Robert Burn. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Bastille. By D. A. Bingham. In two volumes. (Scribner & 
Welford.) 

George Sand. By E. Caro. (George Routledge.) 

The History of Portugal from the Commencement of the Monarchy to 
the Reign of Alfonso III. By Edward McMurdo. (Sampson Low.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The Morality of Nations: A Study in the Evolution of Ethics. By 
Hugh Taylor. (Kegan Paul.) 

The New Social Order. By J. Fordyce, M.A. (Kegan Paul.) 

The Story of Creation: A Plain Account of Evolution. By Edward 
Clodd. (Longmans.) 

China: Its Social, Political, and Religious Life. By M. Simon. 
(Sampson Low.) < 

Savage London: Lights and Shadows of Riverside Character, and 
Queer Life in London Dens. By Henry King. (Sampson Low.) 

Ireland: The Causes of its Present Condition and the Measures pro- 
posed for its Improvement. By Earl Grey. (Murray.) 

The Macmillans’ new edition of Dean Church’s miscellaneous writings, 
uniform with their editions of Emerson and‘'Matthew Arnold, includes 
four volumes on Bacon, Spenser, Anselm, and Dante, and a volume of 
Essays. The English Historical Review for January prints a brief 
paper, hitherto unpublished, by the late J. F. McLennan, on the Origin 
of Exogamy, with a supplement by Mr. Donald McLennan. In the same 
number, Prof. Sayce discusses the legend of Semiramis, and W. Robert- 
son Smith gives an unfavorable review of M. Renan’s imaginative recon- 
struction of early Israelitish history—— Current issues of the London 
Inquirer contain an abstract of the argument of Dr. Martineau’s Study of 
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Religion, by Rev. R. A. Armstrong. The Hibbert Lectures this year 
will be delivered by Rev. Edwin Hatch, D.D.: his subject is Greek Influ- 
ence upon Christianity. Prof. F. Max Miiller has been appointed the 
first lecturer on Natural Theology in Glasgow University, on the founda- 
tion made by Lord Gifford, Volume XXIII. of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica contains full articles on Theism and Theology by Prof. Robert 
Flint. 

In the recent Report of the Indian Rights Association of Philadel- 
phia, sent us by our friend Mr. J. B. Harrison, we find the following 
very interesting statement (page 43): “ ‘The pioneer work in the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, infinitely the most difficult part of the undertaking, 
was done, not by the government or any of its officials, but by mission- 
aries,— by devoted men and women who, more than a generation ago, 
took their lives in their hands, and, leaving behind them forever the 
comforts of civilized life, went forth into the wilderness to labor for the 
salyation and civilization of these savage tribes, who had then no other 
friends.” They, of course, had no other means of communication with 
their charge than the Indian dialects, which they set themselves painfully 
to learn; and to this day these native languages have been, in great 
part, the only medium of instruction in their schools. By the well-meant 
but ill-considered order that only English should be employed, as we 
now learn, “a number of missionary schools have been c!osed and have 
not been reopened. The order should be distinctly and wholly revoked 
and withdrawn.” 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


History of the People of Israel. By Ernest Renan. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. (Roberts Brothers.) 

A Critical History of Sunday Legislation from a.p. 321 to 1888. By 
A. H, Lewis, D.D. (D.. Appleton & Co.) 

History of Prussia under Frederic the Great, 1740-1756. In two vol- 
umes. By Herbert Tuttle. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Century History of the Civil War. Vol. I. (Century Co.) 

Christendom, Ecclesiastical and Political, from Constantine to the 
Reformation. By J. H. Egar, §.T.D. (Bishop Paddock Lectures for 
1887. James Pott.) 

Life of T. H. Gallaudet, the Founder of Deaf-mute Instruction in the 
United States. By his son, E. M. Gallaudet. (H. Holt.) 

Life of Amos Lawrence. By William Lawrence. (Houghton.) 

Heartsease and Rue. By J. R. Lowell. (Houghton.) 

Spinoza. By John Caird, LL.D. (The latest issue in Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics: it is almost entirely devoted to an exposition and 
critique of the Evhica, and should be read by all students of Spinoza. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol.I. (New edition, thoroughly rewritten, 
and brought down to date. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


FEBRUARY. 


Islam and Christianity in India. (Contemporary Review.) 
The Age of the Pentateuch. By J. J. Stewart Perowne. (Dean Perowne adheres, 
in the main, to the Mosaic authorship.) (Contemporary leview.) 


MAROH. 


The Recoil of Piracy. By Henry Holt. (The Forum.) 

The Ratio of News. By H. R. Elliot. (The Forum.) 

Scotland To-day. By J.S. Blackie. (The Forum.) 

The Present Ethical Relation of Absolute Idealism and Naturalism. By Henry 
Calderwood. (New Princeton Review.) 

Practical Politics. By W. P. Garrison. (New Princeton Review.) 

Restriction of Immigration. By E. W. Bemis. (Andover Review.) 

F. W. H. Myers, Poet and Critic. By Anna L. Dawes. (Andover Review.) 

5 ae Historiens Anglais: W. E. H. Lecky. Par Augustine Filon. (Revue des Deux 
ondes.) 

bis La Métaphysique et la Poésie de l’Idéal. Par A. Fouillée. (Revue des Deux 
ondes.) 

Some Practical Aspects of the Literary Life in the United States. By Henry ~ 
Holt. (New Englander.) 

Disestablishment in Wales. By M. Arnold. (National Review.) 

Social Problems and Remedies. By F. W Farrar. (Fortnightly Review.) 

Mr, Herbert Spencer as a Moralist. By W.S. Lilly. (Fortnightly Review.) 

The curious reader will find in the Spectator of March 10 a remarkable and 
brilliant paper on ‘ Alexander the Great.” 

The Nineteenth Century for March has a striking article on the exclusion of 
pauper immigrants (mostly Jews) from English ports, with which it will be interest- 
ing to compare a paper by Prof. Huxley on “The Struggle for Existence,” as applied 
#0 “social phenomena, copied from the same journal into the Popular Science Monthly 

or April. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Reincarnation. A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Walker. Price $1.50. 

History of Prussia under Frederic the Great. 1740-1745. By Herbert Tuttle. 
Price $2.25. 

History of Prussia under Frederic the Great. 1745-1756. By Herbert Tuttle. 
Price $2.25. 

Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. Price $1.25. 

Life of Amos A. Lawrence. With Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
By his son, William Lawrence. Price $1.25. 


From Benj. R. Tucker, Boston. 


System of Economical Contradictions; or, The Philosophy of Misery By P. J. 
Proudhon. Translated from the French by Benjamin R. Tucker. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Britons and Muscovites. By Curtis Guild. Price $1.50. 
Easter Carols. By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 

Flower People. By Mrs. Horace Mann. Price 50 cts. 
A Kiss fora Blow. By H.C. Wright. Price 50 cts. 


From the Sunday School Society, Boston. 
Later Heroes of Israel. By Rev. H. G. Spaulding. ’ , 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. ale 


Famous Women: Hannah More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Price $1.00. 
History of the People of Israel till the time of King David. ly Ernest Renan. 
Price $2.50, 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Pilgrims and Puritans; The Story of the Planting of Plymouth and Boston. By 
Nina Moore. 
The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited and annotated by Prof. J. B. 
Greenough, 
i From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. ; ie 
‘ uae Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James. McCosh, D.D., LL Ess Litt.D. r 
rice $1.25. 
ea Property in Land, An Essay on the New Crusade. By Henry Winn. Price | = 
cents. 
The Story of the Goths. From the Earliest Times to the End of the Gothic 
es te Spain. By Henry Bradley. Price $1.50.—For sale by ne J 
onald & Co 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 


If history be, as Emerson says, simply a collection of biog- 
raphies, then these volumes* constitute one of the most 
interesting chapters of history that have recently appeared. 
No man in our times has had a wider celebrity than Darwin, 
or has more thoroughly aroused the activities of the human 
mind. A large proportion of the scientific world have 
accorded him a place among the great discoverers, the. 
great leaders of science. He has unquestionably given a 
stimulus to the study of. zodlogy and botany, which has 
produced a rapid. and healthy growth of those’ sciences. 
He has been granted an honorable sepulture in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. His good fortune has followed him after death, 
giving him a biographer thoroughly acquainted with his 
habits of thought and action, and possessed of sufficient 
literary and artistic skill to present us his father’s portrait 
in a very acceptable manner. The portrait itself is attrac- 
tive and even fascinating: it shows us a man of great powers 
and great attainments, retaining a modest simplicity; patient 
and indefatigable in labor, patient also under protracted suf- 
fering; kind-hearted, affectionate, truthful and honest; a 
man whom it is impossible ‘not to love. In reading this 
biography, we have learned why Agassiz, who both publicly 


* The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chap- 
ter. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 8vo. 2 vols. 
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and privately expressed strongly his dissent from Darwin’s 
theories, always spoke of the man himself with the warm- 
est enthusiasm. He not only recognized Darwin’s valuable 
special contributions to geology and zodlogy, but the charm 
of his personal character. When we landed near the east- 
ern end of the Straits of Magellan, and found there a pond 
of salt water, twenty-five fathoms above the sea, but con- 
taining the same animals as those then living on the coast, 
the chief pleasure to Agassiz seemed to be that it showed 
Darwin’s view of the recent elevation of the Patagonian 
plains to be correct. Throughout all the voyage of the 
“ Hassler,” it seemed to please him when we found any 
confirmation of Darwin’s observations, and to give him pain 
when our results differed from his. It is pleasant to learn 
(vol. ii. 11) that Darwin’s “cordial feelings towards the great 
American naturalist remained strong to the end of his life.” 
One might fear that his feelings had been chilled by the 
absurd misunderstandings and consequent misrepresenta- 
tions of Agassiz made to him (e.g., vol. ii. 152). 

It is this exceptionally high moral as well as scientific 
character of the man, conjoined with his wonderful industry 
in scientific labor, with the fascinating character of his spec- 
ulations, and with the remarkable universality of his fame, 
that justifies his son in the minuteness of the biography 
before us. We have here Darwin’s opinions, not only on 
science, but on almost every conceivable subject, and all 
the details of his daily life, down to the very tones of his 
voice as. he spoke to his dog; and we find ourselves inter- 
ested and charmed by it all. Of course, the biographer, 
being a loving son, cannot be absolutely impartial; bat he 
succeeds remarkably well in the attempt to describe his 
father for us with scientific conscientiousness. The vol- 
umes give us Darwin’s life and character with as much 
accuracy as the photographs by which it is illustrated give 
us his personal appearance. 

One who is thoroughly familiar with the writings of the 
grandfather Erasmus is constantly reminded of points of 
similarity to him in the grandson, which neither Darwin 
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nor his biographer appears to see. One of these points of 
resemblance is the exuberance of his fancy in theorizing, 
which the biographer thinks he kept in check much better 
than his grandfather; but upon that point there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion. Another is his desire to exalt plants to 
a relationship to animals (vol. ii. 506); another, his peculiar 
view of music (vol. ii. 364),— that its expression is not the 
same to all hearers, but depends upon individual personal 
association of ideas. In the beginning of his speculations 
upon the origin of species, as shown by his note-book of 
1837 (vol. i. 371), he appears to attach importance to an 
idea which was unquestionably at the foundation of his 
grandfather’s speculations; namely, that it was a more sim- 
ple and sublime conception of creation to suppose that the 
earliest animals were endowed with capacity to develop into 
a multitude of species. This is the grand a priori concep- 
tion which, in various branches of science and philosophy, 
goes under various names, such as the law.of parsimony, 
Occam’s razor, and the principle of the least action. In 
mathematics and physics, it has proved, as announced by 
Maupertuis, a veritable horn of plenty. But Darwin after- 
wards receded from this strong foundation of his grand- 
father, to build on what he fanties to be inductive reason- 
ing. He has therein, in our judgment, knocked away a 
granite underpinning, in order to build upon brush-wood. 
In his own comment upon the Zodénomia, he complains that 
there is too much theory there in proportion to the facts; 
and he has evidently endeavored, in his own scientific labor, © 
~ to avoid this error by careful multitudinous observations of 
nature and by careful examination of the observations of 
other men. 

But; for satisfactory scientific induction, the facts must 
not only be abundant, they must be pertinent to the theory 
which we would induce. The great Balaam of the inductive 
sciences gives, at the end of. the Movwm Organon, a notable 
example of how induction should not be practised, drawing 
a true theory of the nature of heat from a multitude of 
phenomena, in many of which heat, in the true sense of the 
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term, played no part whatever. It is true that Darwin 
introduces and uses, in his theory of the origin of species 
and of the descent of man, a myriad times as many facts as 
those which are quoted in the Zodnomia and the Phytologia; 
but the great question is, What is the bearing of the facts? 
To many specialists in the biological sciences, they all seem 
to confirm Darwin’s theories. And if we could accept that 
remarkable definition of truth given, about a dozen years 
ago, by a vice-president of the Royal Society,— that truth is 
the opinion of the majority of those qualified to judge,— we 
might be compelled to say that the facts did bear out Dar- 
win’s inferences; but, for our part, we have never been able 
to accept that definition of truth, and-we must still retain 
the liberty of judging for ourselves whether the arguments 
set before us are sound. Of course, we yield to the testi- 
mony of observers as to the existence of the facts; but, when 
they argue from the facts, they appeal to us to judge of the 
strength of the argument, and imply that we have the ability 
to do so. 

Let us take then, for example, the argument drawn from 
the variation of domesticated plants and animals. Soon 
after the publication of Darwin’s volume upon that subject, 
we met a farmer, a very intelligent man, entirely without 
theological prejudices, who of his own accord spoke of the 
book as exceedingly unsatisfactory. It was, he said, very 
interesting; but he did not see that it bore at all upon the 
question of the origin of species, because the variations 
spoken of had no similarity, as far as he could see, to the 
differences between species. The fragments of a fantail or 
pouter pigeon’s bones would say, to a man like Jeffries 
Wyman, exactly the same thing as the bones of an ordinary 
pigeon. In natural species, the difference extends to the 
minutie, so that the smallest fragment of the solid frame 
tells the story of its origin. Darwin himself argues, when 
speaking against any deduction from a monstrosity in Be- 
gonia, that the monstrous Begonia would in all its details be 
Begonia (vol. ii. 70). In another letter, he says that we 
ought not to expect the same differences under domestica- — 
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tion that we find in nature. But of course he admits some 
of the same kind of differences, else his argument from vari- 
ation under domestication would not apply at all to his 
grand theories. And if variation under cultivation has any 
bearing at all upon the question of the origin of species, 
then it seems to us that Alphonse de Candolle’s researches 
into the origin of cultivated plants tell very strongly 
against Darwin’s views. De Candolle is an adherent to 
Darwin’s theory, and yet, after a very careful examination, 
admits that the forms anterior to cultivation have commonly 
remained, side by side with those which cultivators em- 
ployed and propagated, from century to century, so that of 
two hundred and forty-seven species, belonging to fifty-one 
different families, not one species can be shown to have been 
permanently altered, sufficiently to disguise its specific char- 
acter, by a cultivation of even four thousand years. 

If we understand the arguments by which Darwin and 
his followers attempt to show the common origin of various 
species, and to prove that the differences between them have 
been produced by the process of insensible variations and 
the survival of the forms best adapted to victory in the 
struggle for life, they are built chiefly upon four series of | 
facts: First, that there are analogies and homologies common 
to organic beings; and these analogies and homologies are 
found in the minute details of organized structures. Organic 
nature has a unity more complex than that arising from the 
mere fact of both vegetables and animals being composed of 
cells. To take an extreme case, there are particulars in 
which even the fungus and the alga constituting a lichen 
are similar to human beings. Secondly, all species are sub- 
ject to variation, and some of them to great variations, so 
that very frequently, between allied species, a series of 
specimens may be arranged in such a manner that it would 
be difficult to decide at what point the one species begins 
and the other ends. With the majority of writers who ad- 
vocate Darwin’s theory, this second series of facts is dwelt 
upon as though it were their main reliance. Thirdly, in the 
successive geological ages there appears to have been a suc- 
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cession of species in a regular progression, so that, as in the 
celebrated case of Agassiz before the British Association, a 
man well acquainted with the fossils of two different layers 
could predict what would be found in the intermediate layer. 
Fourthly, there is in the development of any embryo, in the 
egg, a certain analogy in the successive forms which it as- 
sumes to the succession of species in the geologic periods 
and to the various forms of the division of the animal king- 
dom to which the embryo belongs. This analogy of embry- 
onic growth to the series of species and genera is a strong 
point with Darwin himself, and he insists upon it that it 
should never be lost sight of. There are also a great many 
facts, which are appealed to in evidence of his theories, 
which are not capable of being arranged under either of 
these four heads. 

The Darwinian inference from these facts is that species 
have always been evolved from preceding species by a grad- 
ual variation in every direction, giving to certain individ- 
uals, from time to time, some peculiar advantage over their 
fellows in the struggle for life. Darwin does not admit the 
probability of there ever having been sudden changes, such 
as frequently occur (as “ sporting”) under cultivation; nor 
does be admit the probability that Asa Gray’s view is cor- 
rect, that the variation and survival have been in predeter- 
mined lines. According to the true Darwinian doctrine, the 
progress must be exceedingly slow, the variation in all con- 
ceivable directions, and the lines determined altogether by 
the superior adaptation of one form over another to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the position. Any writer who can- 
not see that the facts adduced bear out this inference is 
usually spoken of in uncomplimentary terms, as being either 
blind or unwilling to see. The very heat which is engen- 
dered in this discussion is an indication that the evidence is 
not overwhelming. To us there are two facts which seem 
never to have been fairly considered in the controversy. 
One is that which is stated so strongly by De Candolle: that 
cultivation for four thousand years has not produced any 
difference like the difference of species. De Candolle, it is 
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true, escapes the force of his conclusions by a process which, 
with all respect to him, we must say, if we may use Dar- 
win’s own jocose expression, seems “ wriggling.” He says 
that his facts may be explained in two ways. The first 
is that four thousand years is too short a time. When 
Agassiz showed how long the coral-builders in Florida had 
been unchanged, and playfully referred to Chamisso’s man 
with a queue, the answer was ready,—that that kind of 
creature was peculiarly invariable in its forms. But here 
De Candolle examines two hundred and forty-seven species, 
belonging to fifty-one different families, and they all seem 
invariable in their forms, as far back as human experience 
goes. His second mode of escape from the force of his own 
conclusions is that the seeds of cultivated plants are contin- 
ually dispersed, and that, mingling with the truly wild con- 
geners, they keep up a similarity which might otherwise 
have been destroyed. This seems to us equivalent to deny- 
ing the value of his own careful investigations, and also to 
forgetting that it invalidates the very testimony by which 
he has shown the antiquity of the cultivated plant. 

The other great fact which does not appear to us to be 
fairly considered is the nature of the geological record. We 
cannot learn that any advocate of the views of Darwin and 
Wallace pretends that there is any record whatever of 
changes taking place, but only of changes having taken 
place. It is true that every stratum of rock, if we under- 
stand the testimony of the geologists, shows that species 
have always been variable; but no stratum shows a contin- 
‘uous variation in any one direction. Of course, even such 
a fact can be disposed of by “wriggling.” Darwin and his 
admirers are fertile in multitudinous hypotheses; but it does 
not become laymen like ourselves to enter into a discussion 
of any of these points, on which specialists alone have a right 
to form a judgment. Our own inability to accept the Dar- 
winian theory, whether built upon the granite foundation of 
Erasmus Darwin or the less solid underpinning of his grand- 
son, does not arise chiefly from a consideration of these 
special points. Nor have we any theological prepossession 
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against it; for we agree cordially with Dr. Gray that the 
theory itself, when properly explained, is hostile neither to 
teleology nor to morphology. But there are, in our judg- 
ment, fundamental difficulties in the general logic and phi- 
losophy of every scheme of the evolution of species which 
we have ever seen. 

Darwin repeatedly implies that, if we yield at all, we must 
yield the whole. The argument from insensible gradations 
in species is extended to insensible gradations in opinion. 
He argues that if we admit that, in any case, a species, rec- 
ognized as such by good biologists, is really descended from 
a different species, then we must admit that all species are 
descended from different species. Any refusal to admit this 
is what his grandfather called Unitarianism,—‘“a feather- 
bed to catch a falling Christian” (vol. i. 513). Well, our 
family have found that a very comfortable bed for three or 
four generations, and we discover less logical difficulties in 
the attempt to rest theologically there than in any other 
position. If we should admit, with George Frederic 
Wright,* the great similarity between Darwinism and Cal- 
vinism, we should make a strong point of the likeness to 
consist in the very fallacy of which we are now treating. 
The ultra-Calvinist insists that we must admit the divine 
authority of every sentence between the lids of the Bible, 
and admit that it means precisely what he interprets it to 
mean, or else we must deny that there is any truth or value 
in the book. To us there is no such logical dilemma. 
Neither do we see the necessity of choosing between an 
admission of the whole scheme of Darwinian evolution and 
the assertion that no naturalist has ever been mistaken in 
the description of a mere variety as a species. 

This insistence upon the unity and simplicity of law arises 
from a natural impulse of the mind; and yet it has been, in 
all ages and in all departments of science, a hindrance as 
well as a help in the discovery of truth. Men do not suffi- 
ciently recognize the distinction made by Aristotle between 
unity and simplicity. A real unity is consistent with the 
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utmost complexity. Indeed, the unity of nature arises almost 
invariably out of a harmony of laws working together to 
produce a complexend. The first investigator of a group of 
phenomena perceives some one of these laws, and thinks- 
that he has discovered the whole secret. Darwin speaks of 
the time when he first thoroughly realized that the work of 
science is to group facts under general laws (vol.i. 48, where 
“realize” is used in the American sense). He does not ap- 
pear to us ever to have perceived that an equally important 
aim of science is to distinguish differences. The great aim of 
Erasmus Darwin’s Zodénomia was to group diseases accord- 
ing to their likenesses; but the subsequent progress in the 
knowledge of disease has depended much more upon the 
physician learning to distinguish between diseases which 
differ but slightly in their external symptoms. 

The second of the fundamental principles of Darwinian 
evolution, which we are unable to accept, is its demand for 
an “almost unlimited time” (vol. i.479). We were driving 
one day, on the shores of Penobscot Bay, with an ardent 
Darwinian, and in the course of conversation remarked 
that the physicists did not seem inclined to grant sufficient 
time for evolution by natural selection. He instantly, and © 
somewhat sharply, replied that it was so much the worse for 
the physicists; for there had certainly been as much time in 
the past as there would be in the future. This was in per- 
fect accord with Hooker’s and Darwin’s challenge of astron- 
omy (vol. ii. 283) and denial of her right to be called the 
queen of sciences. Yet it is rather hard for the astronomer 
and the physicist to understand why ten times one does not 
make ten, in discussing the origin of species as truly as in 
any other discussion. And even should the mathematician 
admit that all the exceedingly minute and delicate observa- 
tions of physical astronomy are erroneous, or should he 
acknowledge Peirce’s or Siemens’s methods of feeding the 
sun sufficient to warrant us in granting almost unlimited 
time, he cannot readily understand how even unlimited time 
can ever change an absurdity into truth. Darwin speaks 
repeatedly with contempt of Lamarck’s views, and two or 
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three times of the monstrous idea of evolving a reptile from 
a fish or a fish from a crustacean. Nevertheless, had he 
nothing but his three expressed postulates to build upon,— 
constant variation in all directions, survival of the fittest, 
and unlimited time,—there would be nothing monstrous in 
either of those metamorphoses. His indignant rejection of 
them arose evidently from his holding also, unconsciously, 
postulates which were virtually equivalent to Asa Gray’s 
predetermined lines of descent. In other words, Darwin 
took the actual series of embryological developments into 
account, in judging of the possibility of developments oecu- 
pying many million-fold longer times. He was thus incon- 
sistent in both claiming the potency of an almost unlimited 
time and yet in denying it. 

But behind all these considerations there lies a third 
reason why we have been unable to accept Darwin’s theory 
as even probable truth. That theory is built upon faith in 
the variability of species in this sense: that a given form 
may gradually-change, from generation to generation, until 
a creature of the simplest organization has become one of the 
most complex. Such a variation seems to us in the highest 
degree improbable, because it is opposed by the analogies of 
all physical nature. The atoms appear to be so invariable 
in their properties, and so sharply defined, that no length of 
time has produced a variation and no closeness of relation- 
ship has indicated any transmutation of species. The ele- 
ments in the sun have been subjected, according to the 
physicists for thirty millions of years, and according to Dar- 
winism for a still longer time, to a temperature over five 
thousand times hotter than molten steel, while those upon 
the earth have been for the same length of time enduring 
our temperate climates; and yet spectroscopic analysis indi- 
cates no change in the atoms. So far as science can go in the 
decision of such a matter, molecules also are as permanent 
“as the atoms. The science of crystallography has led to 
some suspicion that there may be slight perturbations in the 
proportions of chemical compounds; but certainly those per- 


turbations, if they exist at all, are enclosed within very 
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narrow limits. The forms of crystals are susceptible of 
various modifications, but those modifications are as strictly 
conformable to law as the original crystals. The mineralo- 
gist would recoil from the idea of a crystal in one system 
passing gradually into another system, as vigorously as Dar- 
win does from a fish turning into a reptile. The forms of 
the planets and the forms of their orbits are subject to per- 
turbations; but those perturbations are strictly limited, and 
conform to the same geometric law that governs the regular 
orbit. 

The individual plant and the individual animal always 
show a geometric law in their formation: even monstrosities 
indicate the presence of such law. The differences between 
the great classes, in the organic kingdoms, are certainly sus- 
ceptible of geometric representation. All these considera- 
tions would lead us to expect that the whole arrangement 
and relationship of species is also capable of geometric,repre- 
sentation. Certainly, the classification of the organic king- 
doms is built primarily upon form; for, in the majority of 
the fossil species, the naturalist has form alone to guide him. 
It is in the highest degree improbable that these forms are 
incapable of reduction to a connected series of laws, and 
nothing but the most positive and overwhelming evidence 
should induce us to admit that they are indeterminate and 
lawless in their genesis. And it would be an exceedingly 
improbable assumption to assume the possibility of any be- 
ing passing by insensible gradations from one form to all 
the others. Yet, in spite of Darwin’s horror at Lamarck 
‘and at the Vestiges, this is the assumption of his theory: if 
his theory were true, geometrically, the fish might run 
down to the original archetype of vertebrates, and then 
ascend’ to the form of the reptile. His instinctive horror, 
as a naturalist, at supposing such a transformation, justifies 
our instinctive geometrical horror at the theory of insensi- 
ble variations proceeding to such lengths as he supposes. 

When one line crosses another, the point of intersection 
belongs to both lines. Yet the law of movement, which 
carries a point along one line, will, in general, utterly forbid 
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its switching off at that common point and going into the 
other line. When one railway crosses another, it requires 
a special arrangement of interconnecting switches to allow 
the train on one to pass to the other line. In like manner, 
a series of geometrical forms may be arranged upon a line, 
and a second series so chosen that, being arranged on a 
similar line, crossing the first, some one figure may be com- 
mon to both series. But the law which leads you to that 
figure in the one series will not permit you there to branch 
off upon the other. It would be easy to give, for example, 
a dozen series of curves, each perfectly connected in itself 
and each one of which includes a circle. But, unless there 
chanced to be a system of interconnecting switches on two 
of the series at that point where the circle occurs, it would 
not be possible to pass from one to the other. Take, for 
example, a slender strip of whalebone, and, holding it by its 
two ends alone, it can be put into a vast variety of forms,— 
a straight line, waves of greater or less amount of undula- 
tion, alternating loops like a thread of gimp, a figure 8, a 
series of loops all on one side, or a perfect circle. But all 
these forms would have a bond of perfect connection, and 
one could pass into the other by insensible gradations. 
Their generation could be governed precisely by the law of 
insensible variation and survival of the fittest. Again, take 
a circular plate of metal, and cast its shadow upon a level 
surface. The form of that shadow may pass through a vast 
variety of forms: hyperbola or parabola, passing into infi- 
nite distance; an ellipse of great length or of shorter; 
a circle, when the plate is parallel to the plane; and a 
straight line, when the plate is held edgewise towards the 
light. All these forms, also, pass one into the other by 
insensible gradations. This series has a circle in common 
with the series formed by the piece of whalebone. But you 
could not pass from the circle in one series into the circle 
in the other. They are absolutely of the same shape, and 
may be absolutely of the same size; but the intellectual law 
of formation in the two is different. The physical law of 
generation is different; and you can neither practically nor _ 
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theoretically make any other of the forms of ‘the series of 
shadows by the elastic rod, nor any other of the forms of 
the elastic rod by the shadow of the plate.* 

Precisely so, we may have the egg of a reptile and the 
egg of a bird so nearly alike that an unskilled observer 
may not be able to tell which is which. Let us suppose 
that it was even impossible for the zodlogist to distinguish 
one from the other. It would prove nothing. The hatch- 
ing of the eggs would, however, soon begin to develop the 
striking difference. Yet from the adult reptile you can go 
-back by insensible gradations to the egg, and from an abso- 
lutely indistinguishable egg go up by insensible gradations 
to the bird. The most ardent Darwinian, of course, admits 
that that proves nothing. We confess that we do not see 
. how the passage from one species to another by insensible 
gradations of the fully developed form proves anything 
more. When individuals of two species of the same genus 
can be so arranged side by side that you pass by insensible 
gradations from either species to an intermediate individual, 
concerning whose place you are doubtful, it creates a pre- 
sumption that the two species are but varieties of one; but , 
the presumption may in many cases be entirely overthrown 
by other considerations. There may be as complete a logi- 
cal impossibility, of making the two one, as there is of bend- 
ing a piece of whalebone into an ellipse. 

It may be said that this is merely an illustration or com- 
parison, and that the actual classification of organized be- 
ings is not to be governed by mathematical any more than 
by metaphysical speculations. The specialists in the or- 
ganic sciences have never been willing to accept the aid of 
the mathematician, as freely as it has been accepted by the 
physicists. Yet the external forms of plants and animals 
are merely material things, and must conform to the laws 


* The elastic curve bends, is curved, in simple proportion to its distance from the 
axis; the edge of the shadow of a circle is curved in a complex proportion to its 
approach to the axis. In the Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science for 1886, we have described a curve, which, passing through 
its series, would to the eye appear always of infinite length, and always to move by 
insensible gradations; while reason proves that in the middle of the series there is a 
break of infinite magnitude, and that a circle is poised over that unfathomable abyss. 
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of space and time. If there be any classification in the 
organic kingdom possible, it depends implicitly upon geo- 
metrical data, and must conform to geometrical law. The 
naturalists sometimes object to any man expressing an 
opinion upon the question of the origin of species, who has 
not himself been a scientific observer of external nature; but 
the mathematician might as reasonably say that no man has 
aright to an opinion concerning questions of classification 
—that is, of the affiliation of forms —who has not acquired 
some knowledge of geometry and shown some practical 
ability to apply mathematical knowledge. Material things 
are simply the clothing of time and space; diagrams and 
models, as it were, by which to illustrate the laws of geome- 
try and algebra. Crystals and other inorganic forms illus- 
trate most clearly the laws of space, of static form. Organic. 
beings, on the other hand, while subject in their form to 
laws of space, illustrate more forcibly by their changes the 
laws of time. The crystal may not be absolutely eternal 
and immutable in its form; but whatsoever changes take 
place in it are induced from without, and not by virtue of 
its own inherent activity. But the organic being, so long 
as it is alive, is in a state of internal, individual activity, 
running through its rhythmic changes of absorbing and 
assimilating food, giving rise to new individuals, and itself 
passing away. Space is always perceived and conceived as 
external to the soul. Time always appeals more strongly 


to consciousness. It belongs to the mind itself. Space is — 


masculine, coldly intellectual: time is feminine, appealing 
more to the emotions. Nevertheless, time is as rigidly 
subject to mathematical law as space itself. There is thus 
a double necessity that the classification of organic beings 
should be mathematical. 

The highest intellectual life of man consists in his deal- 
ings with the three great entities, of mind, time, and space. 
But Darwin, as he grew older, appeared to lose clearness of 
perception in regard to all three; and many of his followers 
regard that latter state of his mind as superior to that of 
his earlier years. We have alluded to Darwin’s rebolae- 
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against astronomy: he seemed equally unwilling to recog- 
nize the validity of any philosophy or any mathematical 
truth which militated against his views. He confesses (vol. 
il. 234-6) that he sees no explanation of the law of phyllo- 
taxy, but dares say there is ‘*some explanation as simple as 
that for the angles of the bees’ cells.” By the word “expla- 
nation,’ Darwin means the reduction of the phenomenon to 
some merely mechanical law, combined perhaps with the law 
of the association of ideas. Inasmuch as he seems to have 
no clear conception of geometrical necessity, he does not see 
that the only thorough explanation of any fact is to be found 
in the reduction to a geometric or kinematic necessity. 
Explanation, in his sense of the word, is simply the reduc- 
tion of a particular physical fact to a wider class of facts, 
standing in still greater need of explanation than the case 
which it professes to explain. Thus the case of the bees’ 
cell, which Darwin appears to “think has been very simply 
explained, really remains as wonderful as ever. The bees’ 
comb consists of two series of hexagonal cells, arranged, the 
bottom of one series to the bottom of the other, in such wise 
that the base of each cell is supported by three walls of the 
cells of the other series, and is dished down, in three planes, © 
in such manner as to save more material from the walls 
which support it than it expends by enlarging its own area. 
Two “simple explanations” have been given: one, that two 
series of soap-bubbles, pressing upon each other, would take 
this form of maximum capacity and minimum amount of 
wall; the other, that the shape of the bee’s body necessitates 
that form. ‘Then the form and proportions of the bee might 
be accounted for on the principles of natural selection,— by 
the advantage which the swarm of bees would gain in the 
struggle for life, through the economy with which they ex- 
pend their wax. But all this ingenious “ wriggling” does 
not alter the facts: that the wasp, who builds of paper, uses 
its cheap material very freely; while the bee, who builds of 
costly material, uses it with great economy. Furthermore, 
it is a curious misunderstanding of these arguments of natu- 
ral theology to object that the cells are not absolutely uni- 
form and absolutely perfect in their geometrical form. 
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Darwin speaks also of “an astonishing amount of non- 
sense” haying been spoken concerning the sand-wasps’ 
knowledge of anatomy, who sting other insects to lay up as 
food for their larvee when hatched. We have a steel-blue 
wasp, common in our Atlantic States, which builds mud cells 
to contain its eggs, and fills each cell with spiders, stung in 
such a manner as merely to paralyze or intoxicate each 
spider without killing it. Another of our wasps encloses its 
egg in a bomb-shell of clay, which it then fills with canker- 
worms, stung in a similar fashion. Children who rear cater- 
pillars for the sake of watching their transformations, and 
who have been exceedingly careful to take young cater- 
pillars, and to guard them closely under very fine netting, 
are nevertheless often disappointed to see the chrysalid sud- 
denly change color, and then, instead of giving them a 
butterfly, giving them an ichneumon. To ordinary appre- 
hension, these are wonderful instances of what might be 
called innate knowledge. The wasp appears to know in 
what spot and to what depth to sting, in order to keep the 
game for her unhatched progeny alive, but helpless, until it 
is needed for eating. The ichneumon grub seems to be 
instinctively led to avoid the vital parts of the caterpillar 
until it is itself ready to assume the pupa stage, even 
although, as in the case of the Asterias butterfly, the cater- 
pillar has itself previously become a chrysalid. Yet ordinary 
observers do not suppose that the insect has any conscious 
knowledge of the anatomy of its prey: it has only instinctive 
knack. But they think that there must have been a con- 
scious knowledge somewhere, behind so perfect an adapta- 
tion of means to ends. Darwin alone, if we understand 
him (vol. ii. 420), gives this conscious knowledge to the 
mud-wasp itself. He describes the Guachos on the plains of 
La Plata acquiring a knack of thrusting a pointed knife into 
the spinal marrow of a cow, and adds: ‘ Now, I suppose that 
the sand-wasps originally merely killed their prey by sting- — 
ing them in many places on the lower and softest side of 
the body, and that to sting a certain segment was found by 
far the most successful method, and was inherited, like the 
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tendency of a bull-dog to pin the nose of a bull or of a 
ferret to bite the cerebellum. It would not be a very great 
step in advance to prick the ganglion of its prey only 
slightly, and thus to give its larve fresh meat instead of old 
dried meat.” What dwarfed and withered creatures the 
sand-wasps must have been before their parents had learned 
how to provide fresh meat for their larval state, and they 
had to live on old dried meat! How proud they must have 
been to take the slight “step in advance” for their children! 
and how earnestly they must have wished, 


“As duteous sons, their fathers were more wise”’! 


We must acknowledge that those larve whose parents took 
this step would have a great advantage in the struggle for 
life, and rapidly supplant the others. The difficulty of 
accounting for the instinct to lay up the bodies of spiders 
at any rate, and the difficulty of feeding the larve on dry 
food, remain; but these difficulties could, of course, be easily 
disposed of by new “ wriggles.” 

Darwin prided himself on never having evaded a diffi- 
culty: he or his friends have always been able to find some 
ingenious hypothesis to explain it. It astonishes us, as we © 
read their writings, to see the ease with which they find an 
answer to any special difficulty by making a special hypoth- 
esis to meet it. But, in regard to more general objections, 
Darwin is by no means so strong. He confesses frankly 
that he does not understand or at least “cannot appreciate 
deductive reasoning” (vol. ii. 871, etc.). In another place, 
he speaks of “ Agassiz’s weak metaphysical and theological 
attack” (vol. ii. 123); but, as he repeatedly speaks of 
Agassiz with the most profound respect, it is probable that 
the sole weakness of the attack consisted in its being met- 
aphysical and theological, and therefore above Darwin’s . 
capacity of comprehension. In many other passages he 
alludes to his own inability to understand philosophical 
and mathematical reasoning. The naturalists, in their dis- 
cussion of his theories, are accustomed to say that no one 
has any right to an opinion on the subject who has not paid 
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special attention to natural history sufficient to earn the 
right to be called a botanist or a zodlogist. And yet, in 
reference to these wider theories concerning the origin of 
things, it is manifest that mere observation and generaliza- 
tion of special facts into larger groups of facts are not suffi- 
cient. One is almost tempted to say that, upon general 
questions like that of the origin of species, no man who is 
incapable of appreciating deductive reasoning or mathemat- 
ical lines of thought has any right to an opinion. Of course, 
Darwin does possess some slight power in that direction, 
and at times indicates by his very forms of speech that he 
is resting upon axiomatic truth rather than upon observed 
facts. For example, he speaks of the doctrines of Lamarck 
in terms which show that he regarded them as monstrous 
and inconceivable. 

There are two senses in which we use the word “inconceiv- 
able”; and even so great a man as Hamilton, of Edinburgh, 
sometimes confounds them. He tells us, in stating his phi- 
losophy of the conditioned, that all attainable truth lies 
between two contradictory extremes, one of which must be 
true, but both of which are inconceivable. As an example, 
he mentions that space must be either limited or else illimit- 
able, both of which, he adds, are equally inconceivable. He 
apparently does not perceive that bounded space is incon- 
ceivable in an entirely different sense from unbounded space. 
That space is illimitable is not properly inconceivable. The 
proposition is not only true, but clear and incontrovertible. 
What Hamilton means is simply that illimitable space tran- 
scends the grasp of the imagination, and is in that sense 
unimaginable. But reason goes far beyond the imagination, 
and demonstrates that this particular unimaginable thing 
nevertheless exists. On the other hand, that space is lim- 
- ited is both unimaginable and inconceivable: the imagina- 
tion cannot picture it, nor can the reason admit for an 
instant that it is true. Both propositions are unimagi- 
nable,— inconceivable to the imagination; but the second 
alone is inconceivable to reason. Darwin appears never to 
have perceived anything to be truly inconceivable, but he 
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frequently rejects what is to him simply unimaginable. In 
all the riper years of his life, he appears to have fallen into 
the habit of regarding the senses as the only sources of 
knowledge: generalizations from observations and mentally 
sensuous imaginations of visible changes were almost exclu- 
sively the only foundations of his beliefs. He not only 
repeatedly admits, but constantly betrays, his entire want 
of mathematics, of metaphysics, and of deductive logic. His 
so-called inductions have, therefore, very frequently no force 
whatever: they are simple hypotheses of greater or less 
plausibility. His arguments for these theories are usually 
merely attempts to show that the process of natural selec- 
tion is capable of a mentally sensuous representation in the 
imagination, and not to prove that it has been the actual 
course of nature. Thus, also, his explanations of difficulties 
are mere suggestions of what may have been the course of 
nature, and not the bringing forward of any independent 
proof that such was its course. His suggestions of what 
may have taken place frequently suggest what may be pict- 
ured by the fancy, but must be rejected by the reason. 
Take, for example, his treatment of the geological record. 
He freely admits that the geological record, as it stands, is _ 
decidedly adverse to the theory of gradual evolution by con- 
tinuous variation, since there is no continuous change visible 
in any one stratum, but only decided changes when we have 
passed from one stratum to another. The explanation of 
these facts given by believers in gradual evolution is that 
in every fossil species in a given stratum we find a varia- 
‘bility in the form, and that between the successive strata 
there were probably long intervals of unrecorded time. 
Now, the variability of form in a fossil species is, like the 
variability of form in a living plant or animal, no logical evi- 
dence either that the variability is unlimited or that it is 
progressive. No paleontologist, so far as we are aware, has 
ever discovered a difference in the general character of a 
species in the lower part of a stratum and that of the same 
species in the upper part of the stratum; in other words, 
has ever detected the process of the formation of a new 
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species in time. It is really upon contemporaneous, not 
upon successive, variation that the theory of gradual evolu- 
tion is built. Hence we must admit, as an induction from 
the largest survey of facts possible to man, that, if the rate 
of evolution were gradual and continuous, it must have been 
excessively slow, and the gaps of unrecorded time between 
the strata must be exceedingly large, so that the recorded 
time has been but a small fraction of the unrecorded. More- 
over, if the evolution has been a slow, continuous evolution, 
there must have been an almost unlimited time before the 
records began; for the lowest strata contain already very 
highly developed and highly differentiated forms. But the 
geologist shows us that the rocks give us the records of many 
millions of years,—so many that the physical astronomer 
says that they include nearly all the time that there has 
been since the earth was red-hot. The student of natural 
history has surely no right to cast aside this testimony of 
the geologist and the astronomer, simply because it conflicts 
with his theory of slow, continuous evolution. The only 
proper way to defend that theory against this objection 
would be Peirce’s method,— by trying to invent some way 
to put back the cooling of the earth into a more remote 
antiquity. No such way satisfactory to astronomers and 
physicists has, however, yet been discovered. 

Another illustration of Darwin’s peculiar mode of reason- 
ing has already been alluded to in the matter of the bees’ 
cell and of phyllotaxis. The latter point deserves a careful 
attention. In the early part of the century, Braun, Schim- 
per, the Bravais brothers, and other botanists, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the leaves of plants are arranged in 
particular methods about the stems, so that, if the stem is 
vertical, the leaves are in equidistant vertical rows. In 
some plants there are only two rows, in some three, in others 
five, ete. The number of rows is regularly one of the series 
2, 8, 5, 8, 18, 21, 84, ete. Moreover, if a string be wound in 
a helix about the stem, in such manner as to touch succes- 
sively the insertions of the leaves, then the string returns to 
a leaf directly over that from which it starts, after going ns 
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round the stem a number of times indicated by the second 
number (of the above series) before that indicating the 
number of rows. Thus, if there are eight vertical rows, the 
string passes round three times, and any two successive 
leaves make a horizontal angle with each other of 3-8 of a 
circumference. This was about all that the botanists had 
discovered when, in 1849, Peirce showed them that the 
whole facts could be put into the form of saying that the 
horizontal angle between two leaves is always an approxi- 
mation towards a theoretical angle (nearly °137.508). 
Chauncey Wright, soon after, took the further step of show- 
ing that this angle would scatter the leaves evenly about 
the stem. Had Darwin, or his botanical friends, ever really 
understood what Wright had shown, they could very readily 
have turned it into a support of the doctrine of ‘natural 
preservation,” or “survival of the fittest.” They need only 
say that the plant whose leaves are evenly scattered about 
the stem gets more air and more zenith light, and is more 
vigorous; or they could readily apply to it merely mechani- 
cal explanations,— that the buds would naturally spring out 
where ‘there was the best chance, and would thus scatter _ 
themselves evenly. But we are not aware that either Dar- 
win, Hooker, or Gray, ever really understood what Peirce 
and Wright had done. Darwin’s playfully pathetic appeal 
to Dr. Gray (vol. ii. 235) shows it had arrested his atten- 
tion, but that he had failed to understand it. The wonder- 
ful value of his labors to the botanists is as evident as their 
utility to the zodlogists, but his was not the mind which 
could appreciate this very remarkable contribution to bot- 
any made by the two American mathematicians. 

To a mathematical mind, we think that this phyllotactic 
angle gives evidence that organic nature is not susceptible 
of the gradual variation required by the theory of natural 
selection; or at least that, if natural selection has played 
any part in producing the various adaptations of nature, it 
has been only a limited part. The buds upon a stem are 
arranged bya law which distributes them more thoroughly 
than any other conceivable law. The theory of natural se- 
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lection would make this law the result of the fact that a plant 
with its leaves well distributed, to get air and zenith light, 
would be more healthy and vigorous, and thus propagate its 
kind more freely. But there are several great difficulties in 
the way of accepting that explanation. In the first place, an 
over-development of leaves is not altogether favorable to the 
formation of seed, as every gardener knows. Secondly, and 
more to the point, the law of equal distribution is almost 
never actually carried out in the leaves, so that the presence 
of the law escaped the botanists. They were obliged to call 
in the aid of the mathematician, to interpret the varying 
angles. In the actual plants, the stems are by no means 
always perpendicular: and each leaf, even when the stems 
are perpendicular, is shaded by the second, third, or fifth, 
rarely the eighth, leaf above it. After Peirce and Wright 
had shown the full mathematical meaning of these facts, 
botanists failed to catch the meaning, and referred to the 
matter as if to some fanciful theory. But, although the law 
is thus concealed even from the special botanical observer, 
the mathematicians demonstrated its presence by as rigid an 
induction as that which proves that five times four makes 
twenty. The alternate leaves of an elm branch, the three- 
ranked sedge, the five-ranked cherry branch, the eight rows 
of leaves on a sucker from a currant, are sufficient to give 
the sure induction that they are all governed by one single 
law, which neither of them rigidly obeys, but which, never- 
theless, each of them distinctly, fully, and unmistakably 
acknowledges. 

From the law obtained from these simple examples the 
closer approximations are readily foretold, and the predic- 
tions are fulfilled most wonderfully in cases in which the 
eye requires the aid of reason to see ‘the fulfilment. We 
have already said that the theoretical value of the horizon- 
tal angle between two successive buds, on a vertical stem, is 
°137.508; and, in examining the seeds of the common sun- 
flower, we have found the actual angle frequently coming 
within about one-thousandth of a degree, sometimes above, 
sometimes below, the theoretical value. In other words, 
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were the sunflower magnified until it was one hundred feet 
in diameter, two successive seeds around the border would 
not vary more than the hundredth of an inch on one side or 
the other of the theoretical distance apart (nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty feet). The inference seems to us irresist- 
ible; namely, that in the organic body there is something 
else at work besides the chemical and physical properties of 
the atoms and molecules, and that this something else, whose 
presence has never been shown to exert force or energy, 
nevertheless guides the forces of the atoms and molecules 
according to law,—laws as intellectually sharp and well 
defined as those of crystallization, although not carried out 
so rigidly. Numerical and geometrical laws certainly gov- 
ern the organic form of an individual plant and of an indi- 
vidual animal just as certainly as they govern crystals, 
molecules, and atoms. But the laws of organic form are 
different from those of the inorganic. The inorganic forms 
are stable: in them space triumphs over time,—geometry 
takes precedence of algebra. The organic forms are less 
rigid. The atoms in them, so long as the organism is liv- 
ing, are, to a greater or less extent, in motion; time holds 
joint sway with space; algebra modifies the geometry. | 
Nevertheless, the geometry is there; and no speculation 
concerning insensible variations in all directions can be 
sound if it overlooks that fact. This presence of geomet- 
rical law in the plant and in the animal must, of necessity, 
check and limit the variation. It is to us an inconceivable 
hypothesis that one form can flow out, even in an unlimited 
time, into all other forms. ‘There is no vice in the consti- 
tution of things”: the universe is intelligible. No scientific 
man can admit that there is anything irrational, thoroughly 
inexplicable, in nature. But Darwin, after he had once 
started upon this investigation of the origin of species, 
seems to have assumed that the only rational explanation 
of any organic phenomenon is. to reduce it, by some hypoth- 
esis or other, to a phase of gradual, irrational, and lawless 
evolution. 

We acknowledge the great fascination of the theory, as 
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announced by Erasmus Darwin and as first conceived by 
Charles. If it were possible that one microbe should grad- 
ually evolve into all the forms of vegetable and animal life, 
it would be a grand work to trace back the lines of descent. 
But, even were it possible and actual, those lines of descent 
would certainly have been predetermined, fixed by an in- 
tellectual and intelligible law: the whole macrocosm and 
microcosm unite in declaring that. There are, however, 
grave doubts whether such an evolution were possible. To 
us it seems inconceivable. It is true that the geometer can 
—by an evolution which he calls involution — produce any 
required curve from any given curve; and, were this propo- 
sition left thus unexplained, it would seem to say that any 
organic form can be developed from any other. But in that 
geometric involution the geometer is obliged to watch every 
step, and insert, at each step, new quantities chosen with 
reference to the end at which he aims. These new quanti- 
ties are called arbitrary constants; that is, constants selected 
at will. Were such evolution to take place in nature, it 
would not be in the manner of Darwin or even in that of 
Asa Gray, but rather like that which Agassiz hints at in his 
article, ““Contemplations of God in the Cosmos.” * Agassiz 
thought that science was not yet ready to attack the prob- 
lem of the origin of species. Nevertheless, in the article 
referred to, he plainly intimates that he thinks it probable 
that viviparous species at least were created in the ovaries 
of a previous species, an arbitrary constant being added, in 
order to change the form. He does not say so, but the line 
of his argument seems to us to point unmistakably towards 
that view. 
Darwin has apparently a strong repugnance to the word 
“create,” and explains that by once implying that something 
was created he simply meant that he could not explain its 
origin. We thought that that was what everybody meant 
by it. Theists accept, as the broadest and most certain of 
all results of human thought, that truth announced in the 
opening sentence of Genesis: ‘First of all, it was God 


*Christian Examiner, vol. L. pp. 16, 17. 
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created the heavens and the earth.” Therefore, when they 
run back in their investigations to something (like the 
atoms of the chemist) behind which they cannot get, they 
simply say, **God made it so.” In this sense, Agassiz de- 
clared that species were special creations,—not that he put 
the imaginations of Paradise Lost among historic facts, but 
that he considered specific differences to be inexplicable by 
any known laws of embryonic changes or geologic succes- 
sion or variability of species, but readily explicable by ref- 
erence to an intellectual plan in creation. The vital ob- 
jection to the theory of insensible variation and survival 
of the fittest is that it deliberately declines to look at the 
organic kingdoms as having any intellectual unity. It re- 
fuses to see that those kingdoms are, in their totality, the 
embodiment of a plan, which in the progress of science has 
been ever better and better understood; in other words, 
that theory makes plants and animals intellectually less 
worthy of study than the earth out of which they appar- 
ently spring. Apparently, we say, not really, since to these 
we may emphatically apply the lines of Emerson,— 


“For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air.” 


Neither is it religious feeling which leads to this recognition 
of law in nature: it is recognition of the law that awakens 
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MOHAMMEDAN MYSTICISM. 


The recent account of the superior success, as compared 
with the Christian, of Mohammedan missions in Africa con- 
firms the fairer estimate of the prophet of Islam and his 
religion which distinguishes recent Christian writers on the 
subject from those of former time. 

It used to be thought that, if Christianity was a true 
revelation of Deity, every subsequent religion must be 
utterly false, and its author an impostor. To judge other- 
wise was deemed a depreciation of Christianity and an in- 
sult to our faith. It is now understood that, granting the 
transcendent merits of the Christian confession, there may 
be other religions as sincere as our own, as honestly main- 
tained; believers as devout, as zealous of good works, who 
are not of our fold; that Islam, though greatly inferior to 
the gospel, is worthy of respect, and its author no impostor, 
but a reverent, truth-seeking prophet. 

The most distinguished among recent representatives of 
this view is Thomas Carlyle, who in 1840 delivered in Lon- 
don to an admiring audience a lecture entitled “The Hero 
as a Prophet.” It is a splendid vindication of the claims 
of Mohammed : — 


Our current hyrothesis about Mahomet [he says], that he was a 
scheming impostor, a falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere 
mass of quackery and fatuity, begins really now to be untenable by any 
one. The lies which well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man are 
disgraceful to ourselves only.... It is really time to dismiss all that. 
The word this man spoke has been the life guidance now of one hundred 
and eighty millions of men these twelve hundred years.... A greater 
number of God’s creatures believe in Mahomet’s word at this hour than 
in any other word whatever. [The numerical extent of Buddhism was 
then unknown.] Are we to suppose that it was a miserable piece of 
legerdemain, this which so many creatures of the Almighty have lived 
by and died by? I, for my part, cannot form any such supposition. I 
will believe most things sooner than that. One would be entirely at a 
loss what to think of this world gt all, if quackery so grew and were 
sanctioned here.* 


*Carlyle’s Heroes in History. 
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M. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, in his wise and able work on 
Mohammed, says: — 


For my part, I do not hesitate to class him [Mahomet] in the first 
rank among great men. He was at the same time revealer of a religion, 
the organizer of a.people, and the founder of an empire which has 
subjugated with marvellous rapidity an immense portion of the earth. 
To say nothing of the poet, he was at once prophet, legislator, and con- 
queror. In the annals of humanity, he was the only one who has worn 
(revéiu) these three eminent characters. He succeeded equally in his 
doctrines, in his laws, and in wars. Circumstances, no doubt, aided him, 
as I have shown, and a3 Voltaire has well said,— 


“Le tour de l’Arabie était enfin venu.” 


But Mabomet had the fortune, vainly attempted by others, of substi- 
tuting monotheism for idolatry, of uniting in one national body all those 
vagabond hordes, and of securing to them a réle which they would never 
have played if he had not been their religious initiator, their legislator, 
and their chief. There is only one man with whom we can compare 
him: that is Moses, the Hebrew prophet, who acted in nearly the same 
region on peoples and customs very similar, but who had the advantage 
of having appeared first, and twenty-two centuries in advance. Moses 
also originated a religion from which Mahomet borrowed much; he 
also created a people whose indestructible organization has braved all 
reverses, and which even appears capable of braving the eternal action 
of time, to which everything yields. But Moses did not acquire a vast 
empire by the sword; and the conquests which his people under his 
conduct or after him were able to achieve do not amount to much, being 
limited to some deserts a little less arid than others. The Jews exter- 
minated their nearest neighbors; but, in fact, they never possessed any- 
thing but an imperceptible territory, and the empire of which they 
dream is still immersed in the darkness of an impossible future.* 


__M. Saint-Hilaire says truly that Mohammed borrowed 
much of his religion from Judaism. The specimens of 
Christianity which he witnessed in his journeyings seemed 
to him a degradation and travesty of the religion of Jesus, 
whom he revered. He took from Judaism the abrupt mono- 
theism which places an infinite distance between God and 
man. ‘That distance Christianity annuls by the doctrine 
of the Trinity,} rightly understood, which unites God with 


*Mahomet et le Coran. Par J. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, Deuxiéme édition. 
1865. 
+ Not the so-called “ orthodox” doctrine, which deifies Christ. 
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man, and gives us the divine humanity, the characteristic 
feature of the gospel. 

But, notwithstanding its dominant element of Judaism, 
Islam favors an un-Jewish mysticism. The prevailing im- 
pression respecting Mohammedanism, as a coarse, sensual, 
or merely formal external religion, does it great injustice. 
It has also its internal, contemplative, spiritual side, and 
has given birth to mystic utterances, as thoughtful and pro- 
found as those of Augustine or Scotus Erigena or Tauler 
or Madame Guion. Mohammed himself had this mystical 
element in him. Rude, passionate, sensual as he was, he 
yet was less so than Hebrew David. And leading like 
David a double life, a life of action and a life of reflec- 
tion, he united with all the piety of the poet-king more 
spirituality and a more profound experience. He spent 
much of his time in retirement, abandoning himself to de- 
vout contemplation, and had visions, revelations, whose truth 
and value are not to be judged by the Christian standard, 
but by their Arabian antecedents and by the fact that they 
availed to supplant with a pure monotheism the idolatries 
of his countrymen. 

Whatever the defects and vices of his character, there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of his devotion. And, 
whatever the defects of his system as compared with the 
gospel, it is folly to deny that Mohammedanism has been a 
blessing to the world. 

With respect to the two most obnoxious features of his 
religion as generally understood,— its fatalism and the sen- 
sual character of his paradise,—I must say that Islam is no 
more fatalistic than Calvinism with its doctrine of election, 
and that the sensual pleasures which figure in the pictures 
usually given of the Mohammedan heaven are understood 
figuratively by spiritual interpreters, as we understand the 
wedding supper of the gospel and the pearls and gold and 
precious stones which show so inviting in the New Jeru- 
salem of the Apocalypse. According to a competent critic, 
the representations given in the Koran of the life to come 
are characterized by a gracious idealism. The “House of 
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the Enduring” it is called, in contradistinction from the 
present, which is termed the “House of the Perishing.” 
And its crowning felicity is the contemplation of God,— 
the beatific vision of Christian faith. 

“The most faithful of God’s servants,” says Mohammed, 
“is he who most trusts the divine appointments.” ‘God 
in the beginning divided love into a hundred parts. Ninety- 
nine he reserved for himself, the hundredth he bestowed on 
man. Whatever of love there is among men for God and 
for each other is this hundredth.” ‘When I love my ser- 
vant, says God, I become his eye, his ear, his mouth, so that 
he sees, hears, and speaks through me.” And, again, “In 
the heart of the believer, God sits upon his throne.” 

Among the many devout and spiritually-minded followers 
of the prophet, I find the name of Rabia, a saintly woman 
who lived in the second century of the Mohammedan era 
(the eighth of ours), and who exemplifies in a remarkable 
manner that mystical, passionate longing after God, which 
we find in no Christian of that age. Once, walking in the 
fields, she exclaimed: “I am seized with a fervent desire for 
God. It is true thou art also in earth and stone, but I. 
long to see thyself.” Then spake the sublime God, without 
mediation, in her heart, “O Rabia, be content with my 
name!” : 

Having made the pilgrimage to Mecca, like other devout 
Mohammedans, she said: “ What signifies to me the Kaaba? 
I want the Lord of the Kaaba. I have come so near to 
God as to realize the saying, Who draws near to me by a 
span, I draw near to him by an ell. What to me is the 
Kaaba?” 

Being solicited in marriage, she said; “I have long been 
wedded: my being has died to myself and lives to God. I 
am wholly in his power,— yea, I am altogether He. Whoso 
desires me for his bride must ask me not of myself, but of 
Him.” 

Basri, a theologian, asked her how she had attained to 
this exalted state. She replied, “ By being willing to lose in 
Him all that I have found.” “But how didst thou learn to 
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know Him?” “O Basri, thou knowest by certain means 
and methods, but I without means or method.” 

At another time, she said: “ A secret wound of the heart 
consumes me: it can be healed only by union with my 
Friend. I shall continue sick until at the last day I reach 
my goal.” How close the resemblance between this saying 
and that of St. Augustine, so familiar to us through its 
paraphrase in the Moravian hymn,— 


‘“ My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it find rest in Thee”! 


Once, as she lay ill, two celebrated divines visited her. 
Hassan came, and said, “ He is not sincere in his prayer who 
does not bear patiently the chastening of the Lord.” Shalik 
came, and said, “He is not sincere in his prayer who does 
not rejoice in the chastening of the Lord.” But Rabia, who 
perceived even in this utterance some savor of egoism, said, 
“He is not sincere in his prayer who, when he sees his 
Lord, does not forget that he was chastened.” 

Professor F. A. 8. Tholuck, of Berlin, in 1825 published 
an Anthology of Eastern Mysticism, from which I extract 
the following specimens : — 


Hussein Manssur Helladsch was asked the way to God. Withdraw 
both feet, and thou art with him,— one from this world, the other from 
the world to come. 

As a sultan seeks dominion, so we all our lifetime seek God’s Yes to 
the question, Are we not thy servants? He who seeks God sits in the 
shadow of his penitence: he whom God seeks sits in the shadow of his 
innocence. The hours of divine illumination are pearl shells in the 
ocean of our breast: the morning of the Resurrection throws them upon 
the strand, and they burst. 

Dignity of Man.— What thou art, O son of man, is unknown to thy- 
self. Knowest thou not that thy interior is evening, noon, and morning? 
Kuowest}thou not that thou art the ninth heaven? Out of the spheres 
thou sank’st into this world’s coil. Thou art the brush that paints the 
universe, thou art the light of life that shines into the void. Art thou 
not Paradise? As in an ample garden-bed, thy Gardener has sowed 
thee in the body’s clod. Yes, thou art heaven’s sun, though now en- 
tangled in earth’s sinful lusts. 

The Mystery of Being.— Richly has God sown the traces of his Al- 
mightiness. Hath he not created with two words two natures? Hath 
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he not stretched before his infinity the star heaven as it were the curtain 
of his tent? Sun and moon are beggars; they live from his table; it is 
his flagon that supplies to them the juice of life. Science puts her 
finger in her mouth, and cries because the mystery of being will never 
reveal itself to her. What He is thou shalt never learn; leave specu- 
lating! Doth not every creature open to thee a door to the Friend ? 
But, though in everything thou findest the Friend, thou canst never 
fathom Him. Know that all life is covered by a wondrous veil. The 
heavens revolve only by the fervor of desire. See how the flame mounts 
upward: it is to reach Him. See how the storm-wind, without feet or 
wings, rushes across the earth: it is to overtake Him. Seest thou the 
waters pour themselves forth quick as the lightning in streams? It is 
that they may enjoy the kiss of his love. Know’st thou why ocean 
moans and heayes his billows? It is because his heart burns with the 
fires of longing. See the earth ball, he bows his head covered with 
dust ; these hundred thousand years he watches at the gate (i.e., of the 
eternal mystery) and is silent. 

The mystery of all being is folded up in thy soul. It is true thou 
canst never reach the essence of primal Being: only its property canst 
thou read in thyself. Know that thy spirit is the symbol of all other 
being. Water art thou, earth also, meat and shell at the same time, 
heaven, stars, and sun. Hast thou never glimpsed the mysterious fire 
that is in thee? Lift but for a moment the veil from thy spirit, but 
quick Jet it fall again. The sun-mote is a slave that betrays its lord, the 
sun. Blessed art thou, if thou hast divined thyself. Centre art thou, and 
circumference also. Heaven itself can never reveal what thou art, but — 
thou canst find heaven in thine own being. 


Knowest thou, Spirit, who thyself hath sweetest sung? 
Love it is, for Love out of thyself hath sprung. 

Say, Attar, spirit-king, dost thine own riddle guess ? 
Creation and its Lord in thine unboundedness. 


Love the Regent of the Universe-— The whole world is the mart of love. 
God has created a love-sign in each being, which thou canst read at a 
glance on its brow. In earth and heaven, sun and moon and stars,— 
in all the love-mark glitters from afar. With love’s rapture they are 
all aglow; for many thousand years they have been beside themselves. 
Drunk with love, all heads bow to the earth. A mysterious silence love 
has enjoined upon them. 

Of the Being of God in Creation.— Since thine eye cannot gaze freely 
into the sun, behold its image in the brook. Thus the world is God's 
mirror, his reflection is it, the stamp of his glory. When fulness meets 
emptiness, it irradiates that emptiness with its beams. And so out of 
that (divine) unity came this manifoldness. The beginning of all 
numeration is one; but seek’st thou the end of the same, there is none. 
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Nothingness is the mirror; the universe, the reflection. Man is the eye 
in which another’s image springs to light. As another’s eye pictures 
itself in thine, so God’s spirit pictures itself in man’s. Who looks into 
the eye of one who sees others, he sees with his eye those others also. 
Thus the world is man, and man is the world. He mirrors himself in 
all beings. And, when thou art become familiar with God's secrets, the 
beholder is himself the beheld. The whole world is but a mirror foun- 
tain. In every kernel thousand suns are slumbering. Couldst thou take 
but a sun-mote away, the world would fall into ruins because of the 
void. In every dust grain of earth lies folded up a host of coming gen- 
erations. An elephant sleeps in the eye of a gnat; the Euphrates is 
contained in a drop of dew. In every seed grain lie many thousand ~ 
harvests; in the mustard-seed of the human heart sits throned the Lord 
who inhabits immensity. 


In thy heart’s core two worlds live side by side, 
Angel and friend together there abide. 

The world’s end and beginning are the same, 
And Jesus entered it when Adam came. 

From every link in being’s endless chain 

A new world springs, from that new worlds again. 
From eyery point another sphere expands, 
Which circling turns, and yet as centre stands 
Its individual life each being fetters : 

All seek the whole, but to the part are debtors. 
All creatures journey, and wayfarers are; 
*Twixt gum and lip forevermore they fare. 

All creatures travel, and yet all are bound, 
Their source unknowing and their end unfound. 
To each its narrow self the fixed abode, 

And through that self for each the way to God. 


Frepreric H. HEDGE. 
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JOHN WEISS. 


This man was a flame of fire. He was genius, unalloyed 
by terrestrial considerations; a spirit lamp, always burning. 
He had an overflow of nervous vitality, an excess of spiritual 
life that could not find vents enough for its discharge. As 
his figure comes before me, it seems that of one who is more 
than half-transfigured. His large head; his ample brow; 
his great, dark eyes; his “sable-silvered” beard and full 
moustache; his gray hair, thick and close on top, with the 
strange line of black beneath it, like a fillet of jet; his thin, 
piping, penetrating, tenuous voice, that trembled as it con-, 
veyed the torrent of thought; the rapid, sudden manner, 
suggesting sometimes the lark and sometimes the eagle; 
the small but sinewy body; the delicate hands and feet ; 
the sensitive touch, feeling impalpable vibrations and de- 
tecting movements of intelligence within the folds of organ- 
ization (they say he could tell the character of a great 
writer by holding a sealed letter from his hand),—all in- 
dicated a half-disembodied soul. His spoken addresses and 
written discourses confirm the impression. 

I first met him at the meetings of “The Hook-and-Lad- 
der,’ * a ministerial club of which we both were members. 
At the house of Thomas Starr King, in Boston, he read a 
sermon on the supremacy of the spiritual element in char- 
acter, which impressed me as few pulpit utterances ever 
did, so fine was it, so subtle, yet so massive in conviction. 
Illustrations that he used stay by me now, after the lapse of 


* We copy from a private letter the following account of the origin of this club, 
and of its grotesque name, which has lost, alas! its significance to the younger gen- 
eration : ‘‘ In the year 1844 (I think it was), a few of us young ministers formed a club 
including Charles Brigham, Edward Hale, John Weiss, with one or two elders, as Dr. 
Hedge, and, later, O. B. Frothingham, Starr King, W. R. Alger, William B. Greene, 
and others. We went long without a name, in spite of my urgent appeals as Secre- 
tary ; till one fine day, at George R. Russell’s house in West Roxbury, in an after- 
dinner frolic, Weiss turned the garden engine hose upon a fellow member and 
drenched him from head to foot; upon which escapade it was unanimously agreed 
to call ourselves the ‘ Hook-and-Ladder,’ by which name the memory of it is fondly 
kept among us to this day. A similar, older fraternity had gone by the name of the 
‘Railroad Association’; and, in imitation, when it was proposed to borrow a title 
from some like line of industry, we on this sudden whim chose the fire-depart- 
ment.’ — Ep. 
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more than thirty years. I next heard him in New Bedford, 
at the installation of Charles: Lowe, when, in ill health and 
feeble, he gave, in substance, the discourse on materialism 
afterwards published in the volume on Jmmortal Life. It 
struck me then as exceedingly able; and it derived force 
from the intense earnestness of its delivery, as by one who 
could look into the invisible world, and could speak no light 
word or consult transient effects. Many years later, I lis- 
tened, in New York, to his lectures on Greek ideas, the 
keenest interpretation of the ancient myths, the most pro- 
found, luminous, sympathetic, I have met with. He had 
the faculty of reading between the lines, of apprehending 
the hidden meaning, of setting the old stories in the light of 
universal ideas, of lighting up allusions. The lecture on 
Prometheus I remember as especially radiant and inspiring ; 
but they were all remarkable for positive suggestions of a 
very noble kind. 

His genius was eminently religious. Not, indeed, in any 
customary fashion, nor after any usual way. He belonged 
to the Rationalists, was a protestant of an extreme type, an 
avowed adherent of the most “advanced” views, a speaker 
on the Free Religious platform, a writer for the Massachu- 
setts Quarterly and for the Radical. His was a purely nat- 
ural, scientific, spiritual faith, unorthodox to the last degree, 
logically, historically, critically, sentimentally so,—so on 
principle and with fixed purpose. The accepted theory of 
religion excited his indignation, his scorn, his amazement, 
and his mirth. He could brook no dogmatic limitations, 
even of the most “liberal” sect, but went on and on, past 
all barriers, facing all adversaries, confronting every diffi- 
culty, and resting only when there was nothing more to 
discover. He had an agonized impatience to know what- 
ever was to be known, to get at the ultimate data of assur- 
ance. Nothing less would satisfy him. His cup of joy was 
not full till he could touch bottom. Then it overflowed, and 
there was glee as of a strong swimmer who is sure of his 
tide. His exultation is almost painful, as he welcomes fact 
after fact, feeling more and more positive, with each new 
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demonstration of science, that the advent of certainty was 
by so much nearer. Evidence that to most minds seemed 
fatal to belief was, in his sight, confirmatory of it, as render- 
ing its need more clear and more imperious. ‘“ We need be 
afraid of nothing in heaven or earth, whether dreamt of or 
not in our philosophy.” ‘The position of theistic natural- 
ism entitles it not to be afraid of all the scientific facts that 
can be produced.” “There is dignity in dust that reaches 
any form, because it eventually betrays a forming power, 
and ceases to be dust by sharing it.” “It is a wonder to 
me that scholars and clergymen are so skittish about scien- 
tific facts.” ‘“ We owe a debt to the scientific man who can 
show how many moral customs result from local and ethnic 
experiences, and how the conscience is everywhere capable 
of inheritance and education. He cannot bring us too many 
facts of this description, because we have one fact too much 
for him; namely, a latent tendency of conscience to repu- 
diate inheritance and every experience of utility, to fly in 
its face with a foreeast of a transcendental utility that sup- 
plies the world with its redeemers and continually drags it 
out of the snug and accurate adjustment of selfishness to . 
which it arrives.” There is a great deal to the same pur- 
pose. In fact, Mr. Weiss cannot say enough on this head. 
He accepts the doctrine of evolution in its whole length and 
breadth. “Of what consequence is it whence the living 
matter is derived? We are not appalled at the possibility 
that organic matter may be made out of non-living —or, 
more properly, inorganic—matter. We are nerved for such 
a result, whether it occur in the laboratory or in nature, by 
the conviction that the spiritual functions are no more im- 
perilled by using matter in any way than the Creator haz- 
arded his existence by originating matter in some way to 
be used by himself and by us.” ‘Science does me this ines- 
timable benefit of providing a universe to support my per- 
sonal identity, my moral sense, and my feeling that these 
two functions of mind cannot be killed. Its denials, no less 
than its affirmations, set free all the facts I need to make my 
body an expression of mental independence. Hand in hand 
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with Science I go, by the steps of development, back to the 
dawn of creation; and, when there, we review all the forces 
and their combinations that have helped us to arrive, and 
both of us together break into a confession of a Force of 
forces.” 

This cordial sympathy with science, this absence of all 
savor of a polemical spirit, this hearty welcoming of every 
fact of anatomy and chemistry, is very noble and inspiring. 
It is very wise, too, though the noble, hearty side was alone 
attractive to him. He had in view no other, being a single- 
minded lover of truth. But, nevertheless, he could not have 
adopted a more politic course. For thus he propitiated the 
skepticism of the age, struck in with the prevailing current, 
disarmed opposition, and erected his own principles on the 
eminence which scientific men have raised, and which they 
cannot build too high for his purposes. He doubles on his 
pursuers, and fairly flanks his foes. This throws the labor 
of refuting him on the idealists, who may not care to be- 
come responsible for his positions, and may demur to con- 
clusions he arrives at, while they cannot but applaud his 
general aims, and wish they could give positive assent to all 
his specific doctrines. There was always this discrepancy 
between his sentiment and his logic; but it came out most_ 
conspicuously in his elaborate arguments. 

The burden of his exposition was the existence of an ideal 
sphere, quite distinct from visible phenomena; facts of con- 
sciousness attesting personality, a moral law, an intelligent 
cause, an active conscience, a living heart; order, beauty, 
harmony, humanity, self-forgetfulness, self-denial. As he 
states it: “I claim, against a strictly logical empirical 
method, three classes of facts: first, the authentic facts of 
the Moral Sense, whenever it appears as the transcender of 
the ripest average utility; seeond, the facts of the Imagina- 
tion, as the anticipator of mental methods by pervading 
everything with personality, by imputing life to objects, or 
by occasional direct suggestion; third, the facts of the Har- 
monic Sense, as the reconciler of discrete and apparently 
sundered objects, as the prophet and artist of number and 
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mathematical ratio, as the unifier of all the contents of the 
soul into the acclaim which rises when the law of unity 
fills the scene. Upon these facts, I chiefly sustain myself 
against the theory which, when it is consistently explained, 
derives all possible mental functions from the impacts of 
objectivity.” 

If Mr. Weiss had stopped with this general thesis, he 
would probably have carried most Rationalists, certainly the 
mass of Transcendentalists, with him. They would have 
been only too glad to welcome so clear and brilliant a cham- 
pion. But he insisted on gathering up these conceptions 
into two points of doctrine,—God and immortality. At 
this crisis, his arguments become strained, and too subtle 
for ordinary minds. Indeed, many will be inclined to sus- 
pect his whole exposition, which would be a misfortune of 
a very grave character. Mr. Emerson avoided all definite 
assertion of personality carried beyond the limits of indi- 
viduality in the present state of existence. Mr. Weiss is 
more daring, and proclaims a God who arranges creation as 
it is, and an immortality that drops what to most people 
constitutes their highly valued possessions; namely, their . 
“animalities”’ of various kinds. What will most men think 
of a God who “takes his chances,” who “in planet-scenery 
and animal life is at his play,” who puts up in his divine 
laboratory “curare and strychnine,” and cannot “recognize 
the word disaster,’ though he makes the thing? To how 
many will an immortality be conceivable that can “ belong 
only to immutable ideas,” that only “springs from the vital 
necessity of their own souls,” that is a clinging “to the 
breast of everlasting law’’? 

To tell the truth, the arguments themselves for this rather 
questionable result of idealism are somewhat unconvincing, 
not to say fanciful. They are chiefly of a dogmatic kind, 
that may be met with counter affirmations, equally valid. 
Many of them are stated in a symbolical or poetical or illus- 
trative manner, the most dangerous of all methods. Ex- 
amples of this might be multiplied indefinitely. I had 
marked several for confirmation, but they were too long 
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for quotation. One instance of his mode of reasoning 
may be given: * — 

It is objected that no thought and feeling have ever yet been dis- 
played independently of cerebral condition: they must have brain, either 
to originate or to announce them. If brain be source or instrument of 
human consciousness, what preserves it when the brain is dead? But 


there would have been no universe on such terms as that. What sup- 
plied infinite mind with its preliminary sine qua non of brain matter? 


But, surely, if this is an argument at all, if it does not beg 
the very question in debate,— namely, whether there is an 
infinite mind,—is it not an argument for atheism? For 
either the existing universe fully expresses Deity, in which 
case Deity is something less than infinite, or Deity must be 
conceived as very imperfect; and a progressive, tentative 
Divinity is no better than none. To be sure, he says, “ We 
attribute Personality to the divine Being, because we cannot 
otherwise refer to any source the phenomena that show Will 
and Intellect.” That is to say, we yield to a logical necessity. 
To argue that materialism “reeks with immortality,” be- 
cause “the baldest negation is not merely a verbal con- 
tradiction of an affirmation, but a contribution to its prob- 
ability,— for it testifies that there was something previously 
taken for granted which might be denied, and the denial is 
a partial explanation why something could ever have been 
taken for granted,”—is really a play upon words, inasmuch 
as the denial is simply an affirmation of certain facts, and 
by no means a categorical declaration involving all the 
facts at issue. By claiming none but relative knowledge, 
the anthithesis is removed. 

One is conscious of a suspicion that the author’s tremen- 
dous overflow of nervous vitality had much to do with the 
vehemence of his persuasions. He himself countenances 
such a suspicion. “I confess,” he declares, “to an all-per- 
vading instinct of personal continuance, coupled with a 
latent, haunting feeling that there is a point somewhere in 
human existence, as there has been in the past, where ani- 
mality controls the fate of men. Where is that point? We 


*It occurs in American Religion, p. 149. = 
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recoil from every effort to draw the line.” He had a very 
strong sense of personality, with its inevitable reference of 
persistency. ‘To us, perhaps,” he cries, in a kind of anguish, 
“no thought could be so dreadful, no surmise so harrowing, 
as that we might slip into nonentity. We impetuously repel 
the haunting doubt. We shut the eyes, and cower before 
the goblin in abject dread until it is gone. With the beauty- 
loving and full-blooded Claudio, we ery,— 


a9 


- ‘Oh, but to die, and go we know not where. 


and he quotes the rest of the famous passage in “ Measure for 
Measure,” adding for himself, “ Put us anywhere, but only 
let us live; and we would feel with Lear, when he says to 


Cordelia,— 
‘Come, let’s away to prison. 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage. 


999 


“ Then, too, there come to us the tender and overpowering 
moments when we can no longer put up with being sepa- 
tated from beloved objects, who tore at the grain of our 
life when they went away elsewhere, with portions of it 
clinging to them. We must have them again. Shall life 
be stabbed and no justice compensate these sickening drip- 
pings of the soul in her secret faintness? The old, famil- 
iar faces have registered in our hearts a contempt for 
graves and burials. Not so cheaply can we be taken in, 
when the lost life lies quick in memory still, and cries 
against the insults which mortality wreaks on love.” Is 
not this an exclamation of temperament? 

- John Weiss was essentially a poet. His pages are satu- 
rated with poetry. His very arguments are expressed in 
poetic imagery. To take two or three examples :— 


One who rides from South-west Harbor to Bar Harbor in Mt. Desert 
will see a grove in which the pines stand so close that all the branches 
have withered two-thirds of the way up the trunks, and are nothing but 
dead sticks, broken and dangling. But every tree bears close, each to 
each, its evergreen crown; and they seem to make a floor for the day to 
walk on. This pavement for the feet of heaven, more precious than the 
fancied one of the New Jerusalem, stretches all round the world, above 
the thickets of our spiny egotism, where people run up into the only 
coherence upon which it is safe for Deity to tread. 
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Or this about the poet’s inspired hour : — 


Through flat and unprofitable moments, a poet is waiting for the next 
consent of his imagination. The bed of every gift, that lately sparkled 
or thundered as the freshet of the hills sent its surprises down, lies empty, 
waiting for the master passion to open the sluice, when it hears the steps 
of coming waves. The poet’s nature strains against the dumb gates of 
his body and his mood. With power and longing he hears them open, 
and is brim full again with the rhythm that collects from the whole face 
of Nature,—the hillside, the ravine, the drifting cloud, the vapors just 
arrived from the ocean, the drops that flowers nod with to flavor the 
stream, the human smiles that colonize both banks of it,— all passions, 
all delights, hurry to possess his thought, crowd into the precincts of his 
person, pain him with the tumult in which they offer him obedience, 
remind him of his last joy in their companionship, and will not let him 
go till he ennobles them by bursting into expression. Relief flows down 
with every perfect word; the congested soul bleeds into the lyric and the 
canto; the poet’s burden becomes light-hearted; and the supreme mo- 
ment of his travail, when it breaks in showers of his emotion, cools and 
comforts him. He must die or express himself. All the blood in the 
earth’s arteries is running through his heart; all the stars in the sky are 
set in his brain’s dome. This light and life must be discharged into a 
word, and the poet restored to health and peace again. 


Or the following rhapsody about health : — 


What a religious ecstasy is health! Its free step claims every meadow 
that is glad with flowers; its bubbling spirits fill the cup of wide hori- 
zons, and drip down their brims; its thankfulness is the prayer that 
takes possession of the sun by day and the stars by night. Every dane- 
ing member of the body whirls off the soul to tread the measures of great 
feelings, and God hears people saying: “How precious also are thy 
thoughts, how great is the sum of them! When I awake, I am still with 
thee.” Yes,—‘ when I awake,” but not before; not while the brain is 
saturated with nervous blood, till it falls into comatose doctrines, and 
goes maundering with its attack of mediatorial piety and grace; not 
while a stomach depraved by fried food, apothecary’s drugs, and iron- 
clad pastry (that target impenetrable by digestion) supplies the constitu- 
tion with its vale of tears, ruin of mankind, and better luck hereafter. 
When all my veins flow unobstructed, and lift to the level of my eyes the 
daily gladness that finds a gate at every pore; when the roaming gifts 
come home from Nature to turn the brain into a hive of cells full of yel- 
low sunshine, the spoil of all the chalices of the earth beneath and the 
heavens above,— then I am the subject of a Revival of Religion. 
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Or these passages about music, of which he was always a 
devoted lover, a passionate admirer, an excellent critic. My 
first extract is used to illustrate the doctrine of evolution, 
and suggests Browning’s poem of “Abt Vogler.” It should 
be said, by the way, that Weiss was a great student of 
Browning, whose lines, in Paracelsus, prophetic of the 
evolution doctrine, are often on his lips. He even under- 
stood Sordello. 


The divine composer, summoning instrument after instrument into 
his harmony, climbed with his theme from those which offered but a 
single note to those that exhaust the complexity of thought and feeling, 
to combine them into expression, kindling through hints, phrases, sud- 
den concords, mustering consents of many wills, releases of each one’s 
felicity into comradeship, till the sweet tumult becomes his champion, 
and bursts into an acclaim of a whole world: “I ought—so then I will.” 
The toppling instruments concur, become the wave that touches that high 
moment, lifts the whole deep and holds it there. 

When perfect music drives its golden scythe-chariot up the fine nerves, 
across the bridge of association, through the stern portcullis of care, and 
alights in the heart of a man, there is adoration, whether he faints with 
excess of recognition of one long absent, and lies prostrate in the arms 
of rhythm, feeling that he is not worthy it should come under his roof, 
or whether he mounts the seat and grasps the thrilling reins; God’s unity 
is riding through his distraction, brought by that team of all the instru- 
ments which shake their manes across the pavement of his bosom, and 
strike out the sparks of longing. 


In calling Mr. Weiss essentially a poet, I am far from im- 
plying that he was not a thinker. Perhaps he was a more 
subtle and more brilliant thinker for being also a poet,— 
that is, for seeing truth through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, for following the path of analogy. At any rate, his 
being a poet did not in the least interfere with the acute- 
ness or the precision of his thinking, as any one can see who 
reads his chapters,—those, for example, which compose the 
volume entitled American Religion. I had marked for cita- 
tion so many passages that it would be necessary to quote 
half the book to illustrate my thesis. When I first knew 
him, he was a strict Transcendentalist. Dr. Orestes Brown- 
son, no mean judge on such matters, spoke of him as the 
most promising philosophical mind in the country. Toa 
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native talent for metaphysics, his early studies at Heidel- 
berg probably contributed congenial training. His knowl- 
edge of German philosophy may well have been stimulated 
and matured by his residence in that centre of active 
thought; while his intimacy, on his return, with the keenest 
intellects in this country may well have sharpened his origi- 
nal predilection for abstract speculation. However this may 
have been, the tendency of his genius was decidedly toward 
metaphysical problems and the interpretation of the human 
consciousness. This he erected as a barrier against materi- 
alism; and this he probed with a depth and fearlessness 
which were truly extraordinary, and would have been re- 
markable in any disciple of the school to which he belonged. 
No one that I can think of was so fine, so profound, so ana- 
lytical. His volume on American Religion was full of nice 
discriminations ; so was his volume on the Jmmortal Life, so 
were his articles and lectures. His Life of Theodore Parker 
abounded in curious learning as well as in vigorous think- 
ing. He could follow, step by step, the great leader of 
reformatory ideas, and went far beyond him in subtlety and 
accuracy of mental delineation. He could not rest in senti- 
ment, must have demonstration, and never stopped till he 
reached the ultimate ground of truth as he regarded it. 
Ideas, when he found them, were usually, not always, ex- 
pressed in symbolical forms. His alert fancy detected like- 
nesses that would have been concealed from common eyes; 
and often the splendor of the exposition hid the keenness of 
the logical temper, as a sword wreathed with roses lies un- 
perceived. But the tempered steel was there, and they 
who examined closely felt its edge. 

He was a man of undaunted courage, being an idealist 
who lived out of the world, and a living soul animated by 
overwhelming convictions, which he was anxious to convey 
to others as of immense importance. He believed, with all 
his heart, in the doctrines he had arrived at, and, like a 
soldier in battle, was unconscious of the danger he ineurred 
or of the wounds he received, being unaware of his own 
daring or fortitude. He was an anti-slavery man from the 
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beginning. At a large meeting held in Waltham in 1845, 
to protest against the admission of Texas as a slave State, 
Mr. Weiss, then a minister at Watertown, Mass., delivered 
a speech, in which he said: “ Our Northern apathy heated 
the iron, forged the manacles, and built the pillory,” de- 
clared that man was more than constitutions (borrowing 
a phrase from James Russell Lowell), and that Christ was 
greater than Hancock and Adams. To his unflinching 
devotion to free thought in religion, he owed something of 
his unpopularity with the masses of the people, who were 
orthodox in opinion, though his failure to touch the general 
mind was probably due to other causes. The class of disbe- 
lievers was pretty large in his day and very self-asserting. 
Boldness never fails to attract; and brilliancy, if it be on 
the plane of ordinary vision, draws the eyes of the multi- 
tude, who are on the watch for a sensation. 

The chief trouble was that his brilliancy was not on the 
plane of ordinary vision, but was recondite, ingenious, fanci- 
ful. He was too learned, too fond of allusions,— literary, 
scientific, historical,— too swift in his mental processes. His 
addresses were delivered to an audience of his friends, not | 
to a miscellaneous company. ‘They were of the nature of 
soliloquies spoken out of his own mind, instead of being 
speeches intended to meet the needs of others. His lect- 
ures and sermons were not easy to follow, even if the lis- 
tener was more than usually cultivated. Shall it be added 
that his sincerity of speech, running into brusqueness, 
startled a good many? He was theological and philosophi- 
eal, and he could not keep his hands off when what he con- 
sidered as errors in theology or philosophy came into view. 
His wit was sharper than he thought, while the laugh it 
raised was frequently overbalanced by the sting it left 
behind in some breasts. It was too often a “ wicked wit,” 
barbed and poisoned, which one must be in league with to 
enjoy. They who were in sympathy with the speaker were 
delighted with it, but they who were not went off aggrieved. 
No doubt this attested the earnestness of the man, who 
scorned to cloak his convictions; but it wounded the self- 
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love of such as were in search of pleasure or instruction, 
and interfered with his general acceptableness. A broad, 
genial, good-natured, truculent style of ventilating even her- 
esies may not be repulsive to people of a conventional, 
believing turn; in fact, it is not, as we know. But the 
thrusts of a rapier, especially when unexpected, are not 
forgiven. Mr. Weiss drew larger audiences as a preacher 
on religious themes than he did as a lecturer on secular sub- 
jects, where one hardly knew what to look for, because he 
was known to be outspoken, and capable of introducing 
heresies on the platform. 

Then he was in all respects unconventional. His spon- 
taneous exuberance of animal spirits, which led him to roll 
on the grass, join in frolicsome games, play all sorts of 
antics, indulge in jokes, mimicry, boisterous mirthfulness, 
was inconsistent with the staid, proper demeanor required 
by social usage. How he kept himself within limits as he 
did was a surprise to his friends. Ordinary natures can 
form no conception of the weight such a man must have put 
upon his temperament to press it down to the level of com- 
mon experience. Temptations to which he was liable every 
day do not visit average minds in their whole lifetime, and 
cannot by such minds be comprehended. The stiff, up- 
right, careful old man cannot understand the jocund plia- 
bility of the boy, who, nevertheless, simply expends the 
superfluity of his natural vigor, and relieves his excess of 
nervous excitability. On thinking it all over, remembering 
his appetite for life, his joy in existence, his nervous exhila- 
ration, his love of beauty, his passionate ardor of tempera- 
ment, I am surprised that he preserved, as he did, so much 
dignity and soberness of character. Ihave seen him in his 
wildest mood, yet I never saw him thrown off his balance. 
With as much brilliancy as Sydney Smith, he had, as Syd- 
ney Smith had not, a breadth of knowledge, a depth of feel- 
ing, a soaring energy of soul that kept him above vulgar 
seductions, and did for him, in a nobler way, what ambition, 
love of place, conventional associations did for the famous 
Englishman. 
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The difficulty was that he was too far removed from the 
common ground of sympathy. He could not endure routine, 
or behave as other people behaved, and as it was generally 
fancied he should. If Sydney Smith’s jocularity interfered 
with his promotion, how much more did he have to contend 
with who to the jocularity added an enthusiastic devotion 
to heresy, a partiality for metaphysical speculation, and a 
poetic glow that removed him from ordinary comprehen- 
sion! With an unworldliness worthy of all praise, but fatal 
to the provision of daily bread, he left the ministry, a fixed 
income, a confirmed social position, ample leisure for study 
and for literary pursuits, and launched forth on the uncer- 
tain career of the lecturer. He was not the first who failed 
in attempting to harness Pegasus to a cart, in the hope of 
making him useful in mundane ways. Neither discharged 
his full function. The cart would not run smoothly in 
ruts, and the steed was not happy. ‘The old profession has 
this advantage: that, to all practical purposes, the wagon 
goes over the celestial pavement where there is no mud nor 
clangor, and Pegasus can seem to be harnessed to a chariot 
of the sun. 

Weiss simply disappeared from view. His books were 
scattered; his lectures and sermons were worked over and 
over, the best of them being published in his several vol- 
umes. A few relics of the author remain in the hands of 
his widow, in Worcester, who is grateful for any recognition 
of his genius, any help to diffuse his writings, any tribute to 
his memory. They who knew him can never forget him. 
Perhaps the very vividness of their recollection makes them 
indifferent to the possession of yisible memorials of their 


friend. 
Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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CRAUFURD’S SERMONS. 


The Rev. A. H. Craufurd is an English Broad Churchman, 
who is almost entirely unknown in the United States. He 
has not been in regular charge of any parish, on account of 
ill health, if we are not mistaken; but the sermons named 
below * have been preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Street, Lon- 
don, the church where F. D. Maurice formerly ministered, 
while Mr. Craufurd was supplying the pulpit at intervals. 
It was Maurice’s church, but it heard in these discourses 
a more resolute and perspicuous word of prophecy than those 
which usually fell from the lips of that saintly man, but 
sadly ineffectual thinker, for Mr. Craufurd always ex- 
presses himself so plainly that one may be sure in reading 
him that one has his thought, and he is not, like Maurice, 
“ perpetually beating the bush and never starting the hare.” 
On the contrary, these discourses strike us as being in the 
front rank of contemporary preaching for their utter manli- 
ness, their extreme sincerity, their broad liberality, their 
deep thoughtfulness, and their finished beauty of expression. 
They are emphatically sermons to be read, although the 
hearer could do them more justice in their delivery than he 
could to the more subtle thought and the more severe elo- 
quence of such discourses as Dr. Martineau’s. 

Mr. Craufurd may have no oratorical graces or powers (we 
are quite ignorant of the effect which he produces upon 
an audience); but he has an oratorical style befitting the 
pulpit, which has been chastened into a simplicity that is 
more winning upon the critical reader in the second of the 
two volumes just named. Happening to come upon this 
collection first, it struck us as the product of a ripe thinker 
and a spiritual preacher, whom it would be a misfortune for 
any lover of free Christianity not to know, since knowing 
he would surely admire and esteem; for this Broad Church- 
man, as the London Inquirer says, is “one of the best speci- 
mens of his class, a man of whose utterances any church 


* The Unknown God, and Other Sermons. By the Rey. Alexander H. Craufurd, — 
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might be proud,” and his discourses are to be named not 
with those of the rhetorical Archdeacon Farrar or the sen- 
sational Mr. Haweis, but with those of John Service or Dean 
Stanley, and with the best pulpit productions of the Unita- 
rian body in England. 

Mr. Craufurd acknowledges great indebtedness to Carlyle ; 
but it is not perceptible, fortunately, in his style, and it 
has been, we imagine, more effective in clearing his mind of 
cant than in impressing any peculiar doctrine. The influ- 
ence of Emerson is much more apparent, but the preacher 
is not an imitator of any one in thought or in word. Rev. 
Prof. Momerie, whose sermons were lately commended in 
these pages, has been accused of a de haut en bas style in 
treating Agnosticism, which is the subject of Mr. Craufurd’s 
first sermon; and we have a suspicion that the charge is 
well made. But no such objection can lie against the bold 
discourse in which our preacher sets forth the wisdom and 
the necessity of Christian Agnosticism : — 

The most dangerous foes of Christian Theism are ever those of its 
own household,— those who presume to talk of God as if they knew all 
about him; thcse who parcel out the divine nature with such minute 
accuracy ; those who dare to restrict and put labels upon the divine attri- 


butes, from fear lest they should overflow into each other, and thus, per- 
chance, when they need to exhibit the divine justice, it should be found 


to be diluted and, as it were, adulterated by the divine mercy.... The 
truth seems to be that of the Infinite and Absolute in their primal and 
undiluted splendor we can in this life know nothing at all.... As 


regards God's infinite being, the Christian doctrine is genuinely Agnostic. 
... With all my heart, I believe that it is wisest to rest in humble igno- 
rance, that it is a great part of true wisdom to be willing not to know. 
Nor do I own in the least that our acknowledged ignorance must lead 
to neglect of religion. Though all our ideas of God are and must be, 
to some extent, erroneous, they are yet of inestimable value.... Agnos- 
ticism, with God thus glimmering through it, is better far than the 
so-called knowledge of shallow and conventional religionists. 


Going on to consider the “Things which cannot be 
shaken,” Mr. Craufurd speaks out plainly : — 
Whatever else this strange universe may turn out to be, this at least 


is clear: that we shall not find that it is made of barley-sugar.... Sen- 
timent has no more right to supersede reason than it has to supersede 
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justice. Our business is not to persuade ourselves that the universe is 
constructed just as we should like it to be, but rather to ascertain exactly 
how it is constructed and what are its laws which affect us. When we 
see plainly that two and two make four, it is futile for any one to tell us 
that it would be more amiable to think that they make five. Let us 
therefore cling firmly to reason, that stern Elijah of God. Though 
reason seem ready to slay us, let us, nevertheless, trust in it. Let us 
pray for light rather than for sweetness and satisfaction. 


These brief quotations should not lead any one to think 
Mr. Craufurd a follower of Herbert Spencer or even of Mat- 
thew Arnold. On the contrary, he is often concerned to 
show that their conceptions of religion are inadequate. He 
is a philosophical preacher, addressing himself to men and 
women who have read John Stuart Mill in their younger 
days and Mr. Cotter Morison in later life. His illustra- 
tions are largely drawn from books, George Eliot supply- 
ing not the least felicitous of them, and Mr. W. G. Ward’s 
philosophical mice hidden in the pianoforte being brought 
forward to good purpose. 

Not dwelling longer on the first volume of sermons, we 
pass on to say a few words concerning the second, which 
shows Mr. Craufurd in a riper stage of judgment and ex- 
pression. This volume, Enigmas of the Spiritual Life, he 
says, “is only suited to those who believe in the progressive- 
ness of moral and spiritual knowledge. I have nothing to 
say to those who practically regard religion merely as the 
most important branch of archzology. Personally, I can 
find no consolation or strength in the belief that God for- 
merly guided and educated the human race, but has now 
ceased to inspire it.” In this temper, he proceeds to con- 
sider the problems of self-development and self-sacrifice, the 
incoherence of human life, pity and morality, the bondage 
and the freedom of the will, vicarious suffering, the limits 
of religious knowledge, man’s abiding need of religion, the 
old, old search after immortality, and other deep question- 
ings raised by our human lot. The treatment is deep and 
searching, revealing on every page a fine-grained and spirit- 
-ual intelligence, using language brilliantly to utter uncon- 
ventional truths which do not lie near the surface. In the 
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sermons on Self-development and Self-sacrifice, the preacher 
gives a true diagnosis of the doubts in many minds caused 
by the conflict of the two principles, and prescribes soul- 
medicine which is wholesome and saving. 

The two connected discourses on “The Incoherence of 
Human Life” and “ Detached Souls” are as good an example 
of Mr. Craufurd’s thought and style as we find here. Let 
us, then, quote from them freely, as a fit conclusion of this 
inadequate notice of a preacher who, we trust, will become 
better known on this side of the Atlantic. Man is ever 
searching for a real and abiding centre, never willing to 
give up “the search for unity, centrality, and peace. We 
- resist the Heraclitean flux in which our life is involved. 
We sorely envy the sublime hierarchical bondage of the 
stars. We yearn after fixed and constraining law.... The 
soul does not like to live always in tents. We would fain 
give up our old nomadic habits inherited from our ancestors. 
And yet we cannot; for the soul is, in this world, an incur- 
able nomad.” Nature takes “pleasure in deceiving us or 
sporting with us. Man would be a hiding-place if only we 
could find a real and genuine man”; but the human soul is 
essentially solitary here on earth. ‘Souls, like atoms, never 
really meet or coalesce; and every human spirit is an island, 
surrounded by the dark waters of innavigable seas.” With- 
out religion, we cannot find a real centre in work or some 
great, uplifting aim; ‘and, even with this aid, we can only 
do so to a certain extent.” The abiding facts of human 
nature are explained only by the doctrine of a future life, 
where our rudimentary organs will find freer play, and the 
fitful music of earthly affections will be known as but the 
rehearsal for a nobler world. ‘“ We must interpret time by 
the light of eternity. We must cherish the immortal Son 
of God in our hearts.” But they who need most to do this 
—the “detached souls,” whose keen perception of the Ideal 
makes the actual seem worthless — find refuge in prayer, and 
not in cynicism. They cannot “ greatly care for the world’s 
miserable sawdust of catechisms and formulas, or for the 
withered ashes of an atheistic science dealing only with the 
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mere rind of the universe. The Ideal is the home of unsat- 
isfied and upward-looking spirits; and the chief prophet of 
the Ideal, its God-man, is poetry. It teaches a higher and 
more adequate philosophy than any which can be acquired 
by the gregarious. It prepares the soul for heroic friend- 
ships, which have in them ever a little of the proud, inde- 
pendent spirit of the lonely Prometheus. The charity or 
benevolence of detached and unsatisfied souls is far more 
penetrating, aggressive, and victorious than that of ordinary 
people. They know human nature in a strangely intimate 
way. The unsatisfying condition of their own personality 
has driven them forth, on a long voyage of discovery, to the 
hearts of their fellow-men. Spiritual detachment of the 
higher sort kills egotism down to its very roots; and their 
charity, the charity of the lonely, appeals most forcibly to 
men’s hearts, because it is completely natural and sponta- 
neous. Numbered with the trangressors, they can thus 
bear away the sins of the many. Such are some of the 


consolations of lonely and detached souls. 
N.. PsiGs 


CAZNEAU PALFREY. 


In 1626, Peter Palfrey is named as one of the “three hon- 
est and prudent men” associated with Roger Conant in man- 
aging the affairs of the new plantation at Naumkeag. From 
that time the Palfrey family may be traced through a line of 
blameless reputation and fair standing till the name became 
distinguished in the War of the Revolution, in the person of 
Colonel William Palfrey, who served for a few months at 
Cambridge as the Aid of General Charles Lee, then became 
one of General Washington’s military family, and shortly 
afterward was appointed by Congress as Paymaster-General 
of the army. While in Cambridge, he officiated as chaplain, 
and read the service of the English Church, when Christ 
Church was opened for worship, substituting for the pre- 
scribed prayer for the king one of his own composition, 
equally appropriate and reverent. He manifested such 
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financial skill and inspired such confidence, that he was com- 
missioned as Consul-General to France, with the view of ob- 
taining subsidies for the war. He sailed with this destina- 
tion in 1780; but the vessel in which he took passage was 
lost at sea. His wife was Susannah Cazneau, the grand- 
daughter of Paix and Margaret (Germaine) Cazneau, mem- 
bers of a most interesting colony of Huguenots who fled 
from Rochelle, and established themselves in Oxford, Mass. 
Their son William, a man of superior culture, attainments, 
and character, was Deputy Naval Officer of the port of 
Boston. He married his kinswoman, Lydia Cazneau. The 
subject of this notice was their son; and on both sides, 
from how many antecedent generations no man knows, he 
came into the world with a goodly heritage of ancestral 
virtues. 

I lay great stress on this ante-natal biography; for while 
there are, in the moral as in the business aristocracy, new 
men, self-made men (so called), and often wonderfully well 
made, there is a type of goodness, mature, terete, symmetri- 
cal, perfectly balanced, resplendent, not by dazzling brill- 
iancy, but by its pure and faultless radiance, which is the . 
cumulative growth of successive generations. Dr. Palfrey 
was of this type; and did I know as little of his genealogy 
as of Melchizedek’s, I should be none the less certain that he 
came of a worthy and godly stock, and should look on his 
Huguenot ancestry as intrinsically probable. 

Cazneau Palfrey was born in Boston, August 11, 1805. 
He was a pupil of the late Benjamin A. Gould, Master of the 
Boston Latin School. His father died in 1820, leaving but 
a scanty provision for his family, and imposing on his chil- 
dren the necessity of careful economy and of self-help to the 
utmost of their ability. Cazneau entered Harvard College 
in 1822. His character was even then so well formed that 
it seemed to need not correction, but merely the natural 
growth of added years. While not prematurely old, he 
already looked at life on its serious rather than on its festive 
side; and he brought to his college work habits of continu- 
ous and systematic industry, so that he probably never 
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omitted or slighted a required exercise, or failed to avail 
himself of any opportunity of improvement. His chum, the 
late Hon. Timothy Walker, of Cincinnati, by several years 
his senior, and a man of intense ambition and unbounded 
working power, was the first scholar of the class. The 
second and third places were held by Palfrey and the late 
Dr. Oliver Stearns alternately and interchangeably, and 
were beyond the reach and the reasonable expectation of 
any other member of the class. Palfrey was at the same 
time regarded as the best writer of the class; and in the col- 
lege societies, then associations strictly devoted to literary 
culture and exercise, when he was to be the essayist, there 
was always a full meeting, with its aftermath of laudatory 
comment. It was known that he was going to enter the min- 
istry; and, if his classmates had been asked to name the man 
who of all those destined for that profession would have the 
most distinguished success, I am sure that Palfrey would 
have been named without a dissenting voice. 

On leaving college, he entered the Divinity School. He 
held a tutorship in Latin for the academic year 1827-28, and 
had the then rare good fortune of winning the favor of his 
pupils. But he resigned at the end of the year; for he 
was too conscientious to put less than his best work into his 
preparation for the class-room, while his professional studies 
claimed his undivided attention, and he could ill afford to 
miss regular and constant attendance upon the lectures of 
such men as the elder Dr. Ware, Professor Norton, and Dr. 
Follen. He was especially interested in Mr. Norton’s depart- 
ment of New Testament exegesis, and had himself no little — 
of the keen critical acumen which gave Mr. Norton his un- 
shared primacy as a teacher. It was atime when a thorough — 
course of study was deemed essential for a clergyman of 
reputable standing, and could alone fit him for the scriptural 
exposition and the various forms of didactic work, which 
were then incumbent on the minister, but for which the 
demand has slackened with the growth of secular interests. 

Mr. Palfrey’s first settlement in the ministry was at 
Washington, where he performed important service in _ 
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building up the Unitarian church, which had not before 
had a pastor who could devote himself entirely to clerical 
duties. His success was all that, under existing cireum- 
stances, it could have been. He was recognized by mem- 
bers of Congress and other transient residents as a preacher 
of rare merit, and drew from their ranks an increasing num- 
ber of hearers. But the population of the city was then 
thin and scattered, the church-edifice was neither central 
nor attractive, and the permanent congregation was of slow 
growth. Meanwhile, he became betrothed to the daughter 
of a New England clergyman, and was disposed to plant his 
home nearer his birthplace. He took charge, in 1838, of 
the Unitarian church in Grafton, Mass., removing thence 
to Barnstable in 1844. In these parishes he was beloved 
and honored; but in both there may have been a lack of 
that mutual adaptation of pastor and people, without which 
neither can be fully satisfied. In 1848, he became pastor of 
the First Church in Belfast, Me., where he had a ministry 
of twenty-three years, terminated with reluctance on either 
side on account of his declining health and strength, which 
made the full and stated service of a parish no longer pos- 
sible. His ministry at Belfast left nothing to regret except 
the necessity of its close. He had under his charge an 
unusually large proportion of men and families of high cult- 
ure and social standing, among whom there was not only 
reverence for his character, but a discriminating apprecia- 
tion of his intellectual gifts and graces, his rich and varied 
attainments, his fertility of thought and his capacity as a 
writer. In their judgment, he had in the quality of his 
sermons few equals, no superior. He became very dear to 
his flock, and the intervening years since he left them have 
not made his memory less precious. Modest and retiring, 
he confined himself for the most part to his own special 
work; but he became known through the State as a man of 
no ordinary claims to regard, and in 1855 Bowdoin College 
honored him, and itself no less, by conferring on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In 1871, Dr. Palfrey again became a resident of Cam- 
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bridge, at first. preaching occasionally, but for these latter 
years physically incapacitated for public service,— disabled 
for out-of-door exercise by growing lameness, and cut off by 
deafness from free intercourse with society. Yet these were 
for him very happy years. “He read many of the best books, 
wielded a busy pen, and took pains to put himself, in publie 
and in private, under the wordfall from the lips of those to 
whom he most wished to listen, and of the many friends who 
in their interviews with him always received more than they 
gave. Only for the last few weeks was his enjoyment of 
life seriously impaired by infirmity and suffering; while 
then patience had her perfect work, and a clear faith and 
an unclouded hope shed light not of this world on the gath- 
ering shadows. He passed away on the 12th of March, 
1888. 

I have spoken of the happiness of his later years. I might 
speak no less strongly of his entire life. It was eminently 
happy, and it was so because he made it so. In some 
respects his apparent success fell short of his reasonable 
hopes, and certainly very far short of his merit. But he 
never manifested, nor did he seem to feel any such disap- 
pointment; while he had a grateful sense of his real suc- 
cess in performing honest, arduous, faithful work, in an 
influence for the highest good over many minds and hearts, 
in the profound respect, with advancing years deepening 
into reverence, of those among whom he dwelt, and in the 
dear love of all who knew him intimately. He was never 
suffered to feel himself unappreciated; and to the last his 
younger brethren in the ministry and the friends, old and 
new, who gathered round him, gave him ample assurance of 
the most tender personal regard. His wife, Anne Parker, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Crosby, of Charlestown, N.H., and a 
descendant of Judge Parker, of New Hampshire, whose 
family record has been unfolding itself as a roll of honor 
for more than a century, brought to him a heritage like his 
own of distinguished ancestral merit. Their children have 
shared the double heritage; and this month of May, had he 
been spared, would have completed a half-century of domes-_ 
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tic life as nearly unalloyed as can well fall to the lot of any 
earthly household. 

The prominent characteristic of Dr. Palfrey’s mind was 
clearness of vision. Truth revealed itself to him in its 
actual proportions, relations, harmonies, and antagonisms. 
He had a deep insight; but the depths were transparent to 
him, as they are to an elect few. His studies had a wide 
range, his thought a wider, through’ the entire domain of 
mental, ethical, and religious philosophy; and he was so well 
fitted to be an expositor within this scope that an academic 
chair might have seemed his proper place. He was very 
learned, both in the ordinary and in the higher-sense of the 
word. He was largely conversant with books; but he was 
the master, not the slave of their contents. He read no 
more than he could assimilate and utilize, and bore not the 
remotest kindred to those gluttons of books whose erudition 
lies round in undigested masses, so as to impede all free 
exercise or fruitful use of the intellect. 

His style was the natural outcome of his habits of mind,— 
perspicuous and definite, concise and vigorous, pure and ele- 
gant. It would probably be difficult to find in his manu- 
scripts an obscure statement or an instance of redundant 
verbiage. His conversation was not unlike his written style; 
and his mind was so well stored with materials ready for use 
that if a subject, however abstruse, were started in his pres- 
ence, he would discuss it as promptly and as fluently as if 
he had just risen from its special study, and in words which 
would hardly need revision for the press. His sermons were 
rich equally in thought and in sentiment,— earnest, devout, 
spiritual. They would have enhanced the reputation of 
many men who are followed by crowds of. enthusiastic 
hearers. ‘They were always listened to with profound in- 
terest by those who sought from the pulpit instruction and 
edification. Nor was there anything in his delivery to ren- 
der him otherwise than impressive. But he lacked the pe- 
culiar qualities of the popular orator; and, therefore, while 
he could not be more prized than he was by those who were 
wont to hear him, he failed of the more extended fame 
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which mere oratory, with hardly a tithe of his substantial 
merits, might have given him. 

Of Dr. Palfrey’s character its very completeness makes it 
difficult to single out individual traits for special comment; 
while, on the other hand, I should find it hard to name 
faults or deficiencies, which, if they existed, were his own 
profound secret. With an intimacy which began more than 
threescore years ago, [have seen him constantly manifesting 
new lines and tints of the beauty of holiness; and yet, 
had he died midway on his: career, I should have said that 
Heaven in taking him had left no better man. His Chris- 
tian faith was clear, firm, and strong; and it was embodied 
in those evangelic graces that gave sweetness to all his social 
intercourse, made his home a sanctuary, ministered content- 
ment and resignation, filled his life with the peace of God, 
and crowned its closing hours with the hope full of immor- 
tality. 

ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
HENRY GEORGE’S THEORIES. 


When some of Mr. George’s followers proposed to go into 
polities as an association “for the Abolition of Poverty,” and 
when they succeeded in rallying so many votes as to make a 
formidable diversion from the strongest of our political parties, 
it began to look as if the time of theorizing was past, and the 
time had come for the severer testing of experience. There 
seems to be, however, a lull just now in that particular moyve- 
ment; and it may not be amiss to turn back upon the theoretical 
discussion once more. Besides, we see from time to time, by 
allusions made in the highest quarters, especially in England, 
that “nationalization of land,” the most characteristic and best 
known of Mr. George’s theories, has taken a strong hold upon 
the popular fancy, and may yet work out in a fanaticism as vio- 
lent as the Corn Law league or the Anti-slavery crusade. The 
form which landlordism has taken in the British Islands, and the 
exclusion of the vast majority from all share in ownership of the 
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soil, makes such a fanaticism likelier and more formidable there 
than here. But, all the same, it is worth our while also to make 
our minds clear about what fascinates some of us as a bright 
promise of the future, and offends some of us as a dangerous and 
mischief-making fallacy. 

This fallacy is soberly taken up, along with the dictum of 
Herbert Spencer which it claim for theoretical indorsement, 
and is well answered in a thin volume lately published, which we 
have found full of good sense, and which we take as evidence 
that a few words on the subject will not be even now out of 
place.* For convenience we copy here Mr. George’s “remedy 
for the unjust and unequal distribution of wealth apparent in 
modern civilization, and for all the evils that flow from it,” as 
given in his own words: “ Zo abolish all taxation, save that upon 
land,” with the conclusion of Mr. Winn: “If Father McGlynn 
and Mr. George, instead of helping the tax-dodger at the ex- 
pense of the land-owner, will devote their great abilities and 
fervent spirit to bring him to account, and to rectify all the 
abuses in taxation established through the selfish interests of 
those who profit by them, they will render a genuine service to 
the poor. If these Knights of the New Crusade cannot usher in 
the full glory of the Golden Age, let them command a few rays 
which, like the impartial sun, shall flash as warmly into the 
gloom of the tenement-house as through the shutters of the 
millionaire.” And the pungent and wholesome criticism that 
lies between premises and conclusion we commend to the atten- 
tion of the student. 

But the land-nationalization scheme is only a part, or an out- 
come, of a group of theories which make the argument of Prog- 
ress and Poverty. Mr. George himself, while giving no counte- 
_ nance to the more radical schemes of socialistic reconstruction, 
aims at nothing less than to revolutionize several of the accepted 
fundamental doctrines of political economy. It is not our busi- 
ness to follow him into what may be called the scientific or philo-. 
sophie part of his argument: that would take us too far from 
our proper course, and we leave it to the more skilful handling 
of the economists. But there are some aspects of the subject 
which come nearer home to us practically, and about which we 
observe now and then, among persons of an idealistic turn, a 


* Property in Land, an Essay on the New Crusade. By Henry Winn. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 73. 
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tendency (as we think) to accept certain very pernicious falla- 
cies, which would be dispelled by a little clearer understanding 
of the facts. Among these fallacies are three, which appear to 
us to rest on flagrant and manifest sophisms. They concern the 
three points of wages, population, and ownership of land. 

As to the first, we should hardly have thought it necessary to 
point out that it isa mere play upon words, or figure of speech, 
to say (as Mr. George does) that wages are paid not from ac- 
cumulated capital, but from the increased value already given to 
the product. Say that they are paid for that increased value 
(real or imaginary), and you are right; but that value has got 
to be “discounted” by capital before it can be turned into 
wages. Nothing, it would seem, can be more transparently true 5 
yet some persons of intelligence have seriously taken for truth 
what is no better than a poor joke of Mr. George’s,— what he, in 
fact, seems to unsay in his own attempts at illustration (see 
pages 57 to 61). Is it the “added value” — purely hypothetical 
—that has paid for these years the cost of excavating the Sutro 
tunnel, or the Panama canal? — which latter it would probably 
be most profitable to stop right where it is, with no “ added 
value” at all. What is it that pays for building a house that 
burns down when it is half done, or raising a crop that is lost or 
spoiled on the way to market? Theoretically, indeed, all these 
are paid for out of the general increase of wealth to which the 
particular task in hand is expected to contribute ; but, practically, 
they are paid for by a draft upon the accumulated stock. And 
yet this flimsy fallacy is at the bottom of a large part of Mr. 
George’s imaginary confutation of other people’s common sense. — 

Again, as to population, Mr. George has had the credit, among 
his disciples, of “confuting the theory of Malthus” by what 
turn out, on inspection, to be merely a few fine phrases. That 
theory, stripped of verbiage, is something like this: that if 
human beings are allowed to breed without restraint, like rabbits, 
they, and the community or class made up of them, will in due 
time come to grief. Practically, Mr. George, instead of denying 
this, knows it perfectly well, and no doubt acts upon it. If not, 
what is to prevent him, or any wild disciple of his creed, from 
starving in a hovel at forty, with a horde of starving grand- 
children? This is exactly what is happening in the most 
crowded dens of English misery to-day. It is practically what 
happens in the Island of Lewis, where a population of twenty- 
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eight thousand persist in staying upon a territory reckoned fit 
to maintain only eight thousand. We need not trouble our- 
selves to attack or defend the theory of Malthus; or about any- 
body’s theories, except as convenient summaries of fact: Mr. 
George concedes all we care to claim, when he speaks (p. 134) of 
an increase “within the limits which we have any reason to sup- 
pose in any given state of civilization.” This means, if it means 
anything, that civilized man spontaneously accepts certain “ pre- 
ventive checks” to a too rapid increase, which in his judgment 
are sufficient; and these may as well be those which Malthus 
enumerates as any other. In fact, it would be strange if they 
were not included in Malthus’s list as he interprets it. Further, 
the careful reader of Mr. George’s book will notice that, while 
he says a good deal about ways of multiplying the food-supply, 
he appears to intimate that the gold-supply has fallen off al- 
ready, and says nothing at all about the coal-supply, oil-supply, 
or timber-supply, which it is much harder to suppose can perma- 
nently keep pace with an indefinite growth of population. Civ- 
ilized man does not live by bread alone. Mr. George’s reasonings 
are often such as would apply only to a race of immortal beings, 
living on ambrosial food and surrounded by celestial riches, of 
which there should be a spontaneous, constant, and inexhaustible 
supply,— angels, in short, not men. 

But as soon as we come to realizé the fact that man is no 
angel at all, but a perishable creature,— is in fact perishing, in 
round numbers, at about the rate of a hundred thousand a day,— 
we see it to be a necessary inference from that fact that popula- 
tion is not only continually pressing against the “limits of sub- 
sistence,” but is continually pressing beyond them. This is 
merely to say, in other words, that men do in fact die daily; 
. that the weakest perish first, while all must perish sooner or later. 
There is nothing at all shocking in this. If, indeed, one should 
look at the bare fact, and knew that he alone, of all men, must 
soon come to suffer old age, decrepitude, and death, the prospect 
would be very horrible. As it is, he looks upon it with perfect 
equanimity, because it is the law of the system of things in which 
he lives. In his ordinary moods, he is continually forgetting it. 
Sentimental reformers look at the bare fact as if it were some- 
how somebody’s fault, and cry out against it as some poets cry 
out against pain and death. Something of the poet’s amiable 
fallacy Mr. George shows in his protest against the law of popu- 
lation. 
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How, then, does he attempt to confute that law? In two 
ways, besides the evasion spoken of before. 

First, he says, the more hands, the more profitably they can be 
employed; and tries to prove it by the wealth of crowded coun- 
tries, like England and Belgium. But, as he elsewhere urges, 
progress in wealth has always been attended by increase of pov- 
erty,— which might suggest some inherent difficulty in the case 
beyond even his own theory about it. And then, if his assertion 
were true without limit, as he seems to imply, it would follow 
that, if you could only land a million of men, women, and chil- 
dren in Massachusetts every day, and keep them there,— nobody 
having any land of his own,—the prosperity and comfort of 
Massachusetts, and of the poorest people in it, would increase in 
like proportion. But not even Mr. George himself will say as 
much as this. Accordingly, there must be a limit somewhere, as 
he will grant,—a limit varying with the increase or decrease of 
wealth, the climate and soil, the conditions of industry, and 
so on. 

In the second place, he says several times over, as if there 
were some novel and precious truth in it, that with every mouth 
there comes into the world a pair of hands. Hence, as he explic- 
itly infers, supply may always be more than equal to the demand. 
This is as if he had never heard of babies, or invalids, or idiots, 
or vicious people. And we will grant him the advantage of sup- 
posing that he never has,— dealing, as we just said, with angels, 
and not with human beings. But his ignorance of such things 
does not change the fact. Some years ago, hard by, a poor me- 
chanic, a Canadian, living half the time on private charity, was 


“increased” (as Cicero phrases it) with a thirteenth child, having — 


already lost eleven of the other twelve. Perhaps Mr. George 
may say that he was richer for the birth of this poor thing, and 
better able to maintain the others, because it had “two hands 
and only one mouth.” No doubt it had; but, even with that 
advantage, it was felt to be more of a burden than a help. On 
the other hand, there can hardly be a question, to one who thinks 
of it, that the astonishing ability which the French peasantry 
have shown, to take up an almost unlimited amount of public 
debt, is a direct result — granting their actual capacity to pro- 
duce and save—of their stationary population. What would 
have gone into children’s food, clothes, and schooling, went acl 
ally into the public funds, 
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Now we do not hold the lot of the French peasantry to be an 
enviable one for that. We believe it to be true that where pop- 
ulation presses vigorously upon the “limits of subsistence” (if 
that is the correct phrase), there we find not only the strongest 
motive to progress, but along with it the maximum of intelli- 
gence and joy in living, all things considered. We have not, 
then, a particle to quarrel about with Mr. George, as to his prin- 
ciples or his facts. But we hold that some of his arguments are 
weak and some of his inferences dangerous, as we have endeay- 
ored to explain. 

The law (if we will consent for the present to call it so) of the 
pressure of population is disguised from us in two ways. These 
make the law itself graver for us to consider, instead of lighter ; 
and therefore we ought to see them as distinctly as we can. 

The first is, that the “preventive check” of prudence, which 
Mr. George admits, is effective chiefly among the prudent, fairly 
well-to-do, intelligent and industrious middling class, who marry 
relatively late, have few children, generally lay by something for 
a rainy day, and constitute the stock by which the general pros- 
perity and wealth are continually augmented. If any class could 
(on public grounds) afford to multiply rapidly, and if it is the 
general interest that any class in particular should multiply in- 
definitely, it would certainly be these. But, as we have seen, 
from the nature of the case they do not. 

The other is that, as the check of prudence is less felt among 
the very rich and the very poor, we have at both ends of the 
scale the spectacle which impresses us with the keenest sense of 
injustice: among the rich, children who suffer from indulgence, 
with the ailments and inefficiency created by luxury; and among 
the poor, those born only to poverty, struggle, and suffering,— 
- the criminal and vicious classes being lowest in the scale. This 
mass of misery, which so often wrings our heart by its apparent 
fatality and hopelessness, may be an effect of poverty, but is 
quite as apt to be its cause. A glance shows us the danger, 
when we think of the future prospects of our prosperity or our 
safety. In the middle of the scale,—the position of chief intel- 
ligence, security, and progress,— we find a population compara- 
tively stationary, and from the nature of the case likely to 
continue so. At one end of the scale we find a class small in 
_ numbers, in command of great wealth, peculiarly liable from their 
position to be indolent, luxurious, and obstructive. At the other 
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end we find a large class, increasing perhaps the most rapidly of 
all,— at least, in great cities,— and likely more and more to con- 
trol the politics, possibly to threaten the stability and order, of 
the country. Without being alarmists, we can see that the case 
is quite too grave to let us innocently spend the time in wrang- 
ling about our pet theories. We have no quarrel whatever with 
Mr. George in his desire to expose and remedy the evil. But 
neither he nor anybody else will mend the matter by putting us 
on impossible tracks, or by refusing to let us see things as they 
are. We wish him all possible success in investigating the causes 
of misery and preventing the effects. But he is in a dangerous 
way, and he will be apt to lead his readers in a dangerous way, 
if he refuses to see when and where he is dealing with necessary 
‘conditions of human life; and if, instead of the calm and scien- 
tifie study of these conditions, he flies in the face of those who 
are trying to understand them, and contents himself with amus- 
ing us by Utopian dreams. 

The really fascinating and seemingly practicable part of Mr. 
George’s theories we find in his scheme of “nationalization of 
land,”— which is, in fact, all that most persons know or care 
about in them. It is therefore a little discouraging to find that, 
as soon as he speaks of the results of a scheme so revolutionary, 
he immediately departs from the region of fact and falls into the 
potential mood. For page after page, we find only that certain 
things “might, could, should, or would” take place under his 
new dispensation; but we have only his own word for it, as 
a prophet. But thinking people of this generation are not much 
impressed by prophecies, especially if they are old enough to 
recall that very ardent prophetic period of forty or fifty years 
ago. And, when we come to facts, we are struck by these two: 
first, that in this country an enormous proportion (at least three- 
fourths in extent, and probably ninety-nine hundredths in value) 
of the land is owned by small farmers and householders, who 
control in the last resort the policy of most of the States; and, 
secondly, that by a consent almost completely universal “ posses- 
sion of land in severalty” is accepted as the one remedy for the 
evils of that very tribal tenure which Mr. George would restore 
in the older civilized States. Quite contrary, too, to the ten- 
dency which he asserts, we find that in the older States, as Mas- 
sachusetts, especially near the manufacturing cities, a process is 
rapidly going on by which ancestral farms of one or two hun- 
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dred acres are bought and tilled by small cultivators, in lots of 
ten or fifteen acres; while in the newest States, as California, the 
late rage of speculation has cut up into small bits many of those 
very plantations which had made the most plausible ground of 
his assertion. Take it by and large, the tendency to monopoly 
of land is not nearly so active as the tendency to subdivision. 
Now this tendency precisely accords with the common sentiment, 
that the largest possible proportion of independent landholders - 
in a given population makes the best and safest form of civilized 
society, all things considered; and from this conviction we are 
not likely to be driven by any of the potential moods above 
referred to. 

We do not undertake to discuss seriously the abstract right of 
property in land. The arrangements of civil society are not de- 
termined by abstract right, but by general convenience. Prop- 
erty in land is easily seen to follow upon natural increase in 
population. It requires, we will say, a territory of ten miles 
square for each person that is to be maintained by hunting. If 
there are too many for that, they must take, unwillingly, to graz- 
ing, which will feed one person, say, for every square mile,— that 
is, a hundred times as many. But, when these press too close, 
the land must be parcelled in smaller shares; and every man who 
is sturdiest, aptest, and skilfullest must be made secure of his - 
own, that there may be a sufficiency of agricultural wealth for 
all. That is the whole story in a nutshell. The Russian mir, or 
any other form of communistic industry, may serve for rude 
times, and under rigid social constraint; but as human faculty 
develops, and industries multiply, the drift is always and neces- 
sarily towards individual possession. In one sense, no man is 
absolute owner of anything, but each holds as steward and at 


‘sufferance of the community. In another and more directly 


practical sense, he is the rightful owner — purely because it is the 
public interest to respect the private title. On that point we 
decline to go into serious discussion with Mr. George, or with 
anybody else. 

But, looking at the matter a little closer, we find that we are 
dealing with three orders of facts instead of one: the broad ques- 
tion of land-ownership covering, first, the farms and homesteads 
as just spoken of; second, city lots; third, such objects of large 
public interest as mines, forests, water-privileges, oil-wells, har- 
bor-fronts, and the like, where the effects of monopoly are most 
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heavily felt. It is quite clear that the three stand on a wholly 
different footing from one another, and should be considered 
separately. 

As to the first, the main consideration (so far as the public is 
concerned) is the maximum of productiveness for the longest 
period. Directly or indirectly, the maintenance of every human 
being must come from the soil; and the earth is not at all like 
what Mr. George (p. 218) compares it to,— the hold of “a well- 
provisioned ship,” where you have only to lift the hatches and 
take out what you want. Harvests of food do not (as he seems 
to suppose) lie underground like layers of clay or beds of gravel, 
but must be got into existence by slow, hard, and thrifty labor. 
To an average factory operative, a hundred-acre farm would be 
worse than worthless, provided he had to live on what he could 
get from it. The occupant must have not only industry and skill, 
but the strongest inducement to make the most of it. That 
strongest inducement has been found, hitherto, in actual, inde- 
pendent, unmolested ownership. 

Besides, a farmer needs time. A five years’ lease would 
encourage him to raise good corn-crops, and would be just about 
long enough to let him thoroughly exhaust an average soil. The 
arbitrary term of fifteen years, by which Mr. Gladstone attempted 
in 1881 to regulate the value of leases in Ireland, has proved of 
no service whatever. An apple orchard wants twenty-five years 
to come to its best, and an olive orchard perhaps fifty. How 
long shall the State’s lease be? If twenty years at most (as Mr. 
George seems to imply), what shall we do for apples and olives? 


Nobody will take the pains to raise what will only haye the effect 
to double his rent, without giving him any claim of tenure. If — 


the lease is long enough to insure any permanent advantage, it 
is, practically, “copyhold” right of possession, and the theory of 
State ownership goes to the gfound. It is impossible that the 
public, as against the occupant, should get the benefit which Mr. 
George speaks of, unless the cultivator should be virtually a ten- 
ant-at-will, with his lease renewable at short intervals — which 
would be ruinous to him as a farmer. The twenty years’ interval 
looks long, but is far too short to give the encouragement essen- 
tial to a task that must be done, at best, under such hard condi- 
tions as the agriculturist’s. 

There is, further, a practical inconvenience which this s 
invites, and which Mr. George would apparently welcome. — 
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turning the agricultural population of the country from a stable 
and prudent into a migratory and speculative population. Just 
in proportion as the scheme is effective, it must have this result. 
We say nothing of the destruction of home-feeling, the im possi- 
bility of rooted local attachment, with the damage done to what 
have always been held to be the finest moral qualities of a peo- 
ple; we speak here only of the enormous political and econom- 
ical disadvantage of setting the great body of a population afloat, 
with no permanent abiding-place, and no inducement (such as 
proprietorship alone creates) to make the best of their position, 
and go patiently about remedying its worst, both for their own 
and for the public interest. 

The most plausible reason for the proposed compulsory uproot- 
ing is, no doubt, the holding of vast estates, of tens or hundreds 
of thousands of acres, by speculators and capitalists. As to this 
it may be said, in the first place, that it would be perfectly easy, 
if the public were so minded, to check this by legislation in- 
tended to encourage — or, if need were, to compel — the subdi- 
vision of these vast estates. In the second place, that there is 
probably no need of such legislation, since (to speak only of this 
country) the tendency will within a generation be almost cer- 
tainly to subdivision, and not to greater increase: as, indeed, we 
see it now already, In the third place, that — granting such to - 
be the tendency — the great land-holders of the present day are 
doing a positive service to the next generation by holding their 
property in large blocks, which will be cut up to supply the mar- 
kets of the future. An example of the incidental service so 
rendered may be seen in the remnant of the noble live-oak 
groves of California, which are in good part held, most fortu- 
nately, as preserves in some of the great estates, making one 
chief delight of the visitor in Santa Barbara, while falling too 
rapidly before the axe of the small proprietor in many a set- 
tlement elsewhere. Even the lordly estates of England, which 
seem at this day such an unmitigated wrong to the laboring class, 
may be found, in a hundred years from now, to have been the 
previous condition, making possible then a far more prosperous 
condition of things than would have come about in any other 
way. As to productiveness of supplies for the market, it was 
shown some years ago that these great estates, when conducted 
with that view, are (whatever their social wrong or political 
peril) the most profitable — that is, economically the most advan- 
tageous — form in which land can be held and worked. 
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Finally, as to the feasibility of the land-nationalization scheme, 
—as brought about by the precious device of throwing all bur- 
den of taxation upon the land till its owner is starved into aban- 
doning it to the State,— we have only to consider that it must 
be established and put into effect by the votes of a class perhaps 
more than any other conservative, suspicious of innovation, and 
jealous of its rights; that is, the class of working farmers, owners 
of their own soil and homesteads. If the scheme could be put 
in play by a set of “resolutions” at a labor convention held 
under Mr. George’s auspices in New York or Chicago, it might 
look theoretically a little easier ; but, even so, it would encounter 
the objection of forcible resistance from a standing army, or 
militia, consisting of as many as there are land-owners in the 
country, with their grown-up sons. With this in view, it seems 
unnecessary for the present to say anything more about that 
theory as applying to land held for agriculture. 

The question as to city lots is a little different; and, indeed, it 
is here that Mr. George makes his strongest point. But the 
practical remedy for most of those evils of speculation he com- 
plains of is not so far off as he seems to think. For the present, 
the practical difficulty is best met, and for all that appears may 
be sufficiently met, by the assessors, without any stretch of power, 
in the exercise of the discretion which the law gives them. It is 
always hazardous, and it is often ruinous, to hold unimproved 
lots in a city: they are such an easy and open prey to the tax- 
gatherer. It is plausible, indeed, to say that it would be wise 
for every municipality to reserve the entire site of a growing 
town, with a sufficient belt of land adjoining, from private owner- 
ship; and the monstrous fortunes held by mortmain or inheri- 
tance, in such vast capitals as London and New York, incline 
one to wish that it could have been done there in time. But 
most great cities have grown—almost by accident, and as it 
were unexpectedly —from not very promising beginnings. Who 
can tell how far their growth has been due to the private enter- 
prise which begins by taking a large stake in land? Who knows 
but that municipal ownership would have choked the goose that 
has laid so many golden eggs? The question is a very hard one 
to answer. And, on the whole, the answer had perhaps best be 
left to the tax-laws and the assessors. 

It is at the third point that we find ourselves standing nearest 
to Mr. George. The great sources of wealth in forests, mines, . 
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water-privileges, and the like, do seem, in quite a differeut sense 
from farm-lands, homesteads, or even city lots, to be fairly pub- 
lic property, which should be wisely held from private specula- 
tion. The only doubt about it which rises in our mind is 
whether our States, as we find them, are wise and virtuous 
enough to undertake such public trusts. The State is, unhappily, 
best known to us through those who exercise a little brief author- 
ity in its name,— that is, political rings, whose methods are job- 
bery, if not open plunder, and which do not often show even the 
wit to think of this rich field of operations. What is the fact? 
The great State of Pennsylvania has not been wise enough to 
control that unique source of wealth in her oil-wells; so that they 
are being drained as fast as machinery can do it, in a wild scram- 
ble of speculation,— each man doing his best to exhaust his own 
eighth of an acre,—creating enormous stores of unused oil (about 
thirty-three million barrels above ground, as we were told a few 
years ago upon the spot) in advance of any market, and risking 
the frightful conflagrations we hear of from time to time. The 
great State of New York has not been virtuous enough, when in 
full possession of the inestimable forest highlands of the Adiron- 
dacks, to prevent them in season from being the, private spoil of 
speculators, who have been permitted to threaten the State with 
the formidable evils of drought and flood predicted from their: 
destruction. 

We are so nearly in accord with Mr. George at this par- 
ticular point, that we do not care to dispute about ways and 
means. In short, our chief difference with him is this: that we 
hold it to be best to begin just here with our schemes of “ nation- 
alizing ” the general-wealth. What may come to pass in a hun- 
dred years from now, or even in fifty years, if this should be 


tried and work well, we need not wrangle over now. The State 


of New York made a good beginning, when it took steps to pre- 
serve the magnificent waterside at Niagara, The United States 
took one good step forward, and met some of the practical 
difficulties of well-doing, when Congress set apart the splendid 
national reservation of Yellowstone Park. Pennsylvania may 
probably have to rue, when too late, the lack of energetic con- 
trol over her prodigious stores of subterranean wealth. And we 
fully believe that the wiser legislation of the future will be in 
the direction of more rather than less limitation of private 
speculation and greed, under the authority of the State. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A MEMORY OF JOHN WEISS. 


Our personal memories of this remarkable man are very close 
and near, and it is a deep gratification to present, as we have 
done, memorial words of him written by one who was his inti- 
mate companion as well as sympathizer in the movement of those 
earlier days. One should have known, too, his gayety and invin- 
cible wit, and the singular dash of humor with a pathetic some- 
thing that was partly ill-health and partly a certain reckless 
disregard of self,—along with his busy, immense, yet largely 
fruitless industry (for masses of fact laboriously gathered in his 
commonplace-book seemed never to find a use), and the eccen- 
tricity of style and temper that handicapped his real genius. All 
these are matters of keen personal impression, and need.to be 
dealt with—as they have been—by one with whom they make 
part of a near and affectionate memory of the man. We copy 
from a private letter a few additional reminiscences : — 


John Weiss was three years before me in college. His father, I have 
understood, was a barber in the town of Worcester, a German by blood 
and by race a Jew,— to which last I have sometimes ascribed the singu- 
lar fervor of his religious genius. The first I ever saw of him was in 
the college yard, where he had a sort of ovation from his classmates on 
his return from a few months’ rustication, and frolicked like a child 
among them. To everybody’s surprise who knew his quaint levity and 
drollery, he joined our class in the Divinity School, spending a year of 
the course in Germany. Meeting him from time to time in the “ Hook- 
and-Ladder,” and having afterwards some special links of communica- 
tion with him while he was in New Bedford, I have felt personally 
nearer to him than any degree of mental sympathy I could claim might 
seem to warrant. Having at one time something tg do with the Chris- 
tian Examiner, I succeeded in getting from him one or two papers; but 
he was always eccentric, kicking out of the traces, and enveloping his 
brilliant parts more and more in a thicket of sparkling rhetoric; always 
struggling, too, with the fringes of poverty; but having, with a certain 
carelessness of appreciation and success, a winning sweetness and humil- 
ity at bottom, that made everybody fond of him. I tried once to get 
him to work out a sketch of Jesus “the Galilean,” such as he had given 
the hint of in conversation, and might have developed with great vigor 
if he had chosen; but he appears never to have put his hand to it. 
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He said, with much emphasis, that the popular theory of Jesus, his 
mildness and serenity, and so on, was thoroughly mistaken: he was 
a man, on the other hand, of deep and powerful nature, capable of 
strong passion and high political enthusiasm; his most characteristic 
sayings were rather his hot denunciation of Scribes and Pharisees. But 
of this, and of many another judgment daringly unconventional, his full 
word was never spoken. 


The mind of one so spontaneous and versatile is best read in 
his unstudied correspondence; and we will do what we can to 
fill out the sketch already given, by transcribing at some length 
from letters now thirty-nine years old, which revive by some 
characteristic touches the interests and discussions of those 
days : — 


All thoughts of correspondence were interrupted by a fire, of which 
perhaps you have heard; and now I am plunged in the lassitude conse- 
quent upon the material and mental dilapidations of the past three 
weeks, including the rehabilitation of another dwelling. But, upon 
opening my ill-used secretary again, I find your epistle, which was good 
enough to have deserved an earlier answer. So, in spite of a sort of 
general apathy, which has seized me in consequence of late excitements, 
I'll acknowledge said letter at the least. Were you ever burnt out (I 
doubt not the Spirit has flamed over your prairie, and that you have 
been tried “as by fire,” but), burnt out physically, and left with two or 
three hundred wrecks of books, to say nothing of a general reduction 
of your valuables? It is astonishing how much can be perpetrated 
in a kindly way in twenty minutes. Even a regular rebellion in 1834, 
conducted with damage as its final cause, was not more destructive. 
Engines suddenly decant the contents of three or four neighboring 
cloacas in your rooms, and the fire retires in disgust at seeing the 
drty work. The warm-hearted fellow would have made clean work. 

Such, then, is our latest noticeable circumstance ;,and I can fairly set 
down a new sensation as having been experienced. Note, too, that one 
of the children of light was wise enough to have his library insured, also 
furniture and wearing apparel. Who shall say, after that policy, that 
I am of the impracticables? But you would like to know what is going 
on; and here one is embarrassed, for there is very little to communicate. 
The gold fever rages fiercely in this city, and it is supposed that from 
four to five hundred stalwart men will emigrate. They all belong to the 
better class in this community, respectable mechanics and clerks. Its 
effect upon the whale-fishery is at present bad. Vessels can fit out here 
and carry passengers; but the place produces nothing to export. All 
freight for California is collected from other quarters. At the least, 
the whaling will languish for a couple of years, with little but pas- 
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senger money to supply its place; and, if they should commence whal- 
ing from San Francisco, it would materially damage this city. If there 
is a bubble, and it bursts, why then all speculation collapses also. But 
is it not a great way of founding a new State and of excluding slave- 
labor? and was not the year 1848 mirabilis ? 

Emerson came down here, and gave the pleasantest, most genial, 
most natural and generous lecture that I have heard from him, on the 
English. The apprehensive New England Platonist magnified discrim- 
inatingly his beef-eating and sensible, worldly mother. What an eye he 
has, after all, for national characteristics! You know they say that all 
his geese are swans; but, allowing for a faint tint of rose caught from 
the hot-house hospitality which received him, he gave them no more 
than théir due, and it was refreshing to hear the fulgid mystic, “ who is 
one slope from head to foot,” talking about these men who “clinch every 
nail they drive,” and who pursue Prof. Bronson’s method of abdominal 
speaking. Excuse the slender material of this letter, but accept the 
intention of acknowledging your favor and asking for more.— Jan. 
29, 1849. 


Do you think that we up here read much, and settle all questions? 
Fond delusion! We proceed in the old way, and do not startle each 
other with great discoveries. We might as well read Aischylus and 
Peirce as for anything that we do to set forward Christianity another 
peg. I doubt whether even the Hook-and-Ladder divulges anything. 
They may look very busy and mysterious, but they have nothing to 
divulge. Something has kept me from their meetings for the last three 
or four times, so that my judgment is to be taken as merely that of an 
outsider, who has observed nothing uncommon in the atmosphere, and 
heard no explosion. Nor will the tracts of William B. Greene help the 
matter. They are smart, but do not increase the planet’s velocity. One 
upon Transcendentalism contains errors. But he must write and pub- 
lish. Be assured, however, that he will not re-enforce the total impres- 
sion made upon your mind by Aschylus and Benny Peirce. He is great 
at attacking superannuated orthodox ministers up in Worcester County. 
By a smart and sudden dig in the pit of the stomach, he deprives the 
inoffensive men of wind, so that one hears no answers. Greene is emi- 
nently useful in this line. If any light is really thrown on the history 
of Christian speculation by the Antiquities of Egypt, it has not yet 
fallen upon your correspondent, who is thus compelled to leave you in 
the dark, merely saying that Bunsen’s book, from which something may 
be expected on that point, is not yet completed. Neither does ——’s 
theory appear to have medified the current speculation; and it can 
hardly be considered as a transmittendum (except as supine in (h)um), 
since it is still confined to himself. The a-priori autobiography is by 
our friend who knocks the wind out of dying ministers after the manner 
of Mexican nurses, and doubtless with the same humane intention of 
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putting them out of pain. Part of it was read to the Hook-and-Ladder, 
and created inextinguishable peals of laughter, which he bore so genially 
that I thought there was something in his essay. Each one can judge 
for himself. The introduction seems to be a brisk flirtation with Pythag- 
oras and the science (?) of numbers. The autobiography purported to 
be a genuine experience of Greene’s in Florida, and as such is valu- 
able.... Parker does not yet forget his wrongs. That is the worst 
thing I know about him. He flourishes, and has influence; but he 
begins to complain of his head again. He works too hard. There is no 
controversy with him now; but the Boston Association does not yet fra- 
ternize with him, and the whole matter is in abeyance. The Massachu- 
setts Quarterly ough! to do what you say, and I am confident that it will 
come out right. Ripley is reviewing Bushnell. The Examiner will re- 
main about so-so. Parker skims those blue foreign pamphlets, but what 
he does with the cream is not known tome. I have not seen one for 
a year or two.— May 28, 1849. 


By far the most labored work of Weiss’s hand was the Life of 
Theodore Parker, with copious editing of his correspondence. 
This was a task which he sought and eagerly undertook as a 
labor of love, with abundance of generous appreciation of the 
subject, but with the drawback of too little near personal ac- 
quaintance. As a record of Parker’s religious life, especially by 
the free use made of his diary and correspondence, it is incom- 
parably rich, and, in spite of Mr. Frothingham’s admirable biog- 
raphy, remains as the best source of our acquaintance with the 
man. Those who knew Weiss intimately, and had a key to the 
dialect in which he wrote, were hardly sensible (as it proved) of 
some things in that book which gave needless prejudice and pain 
to many excellent persons. It happened, too, that certain mate- 
rial was held back, for personal reasons or in hope of some com- 
pleter future record, so that on one side the book was left 
 defective,— Parker’s relations with Emerson, for example. But, 
on the other hand, where no sensitive nerve was touched, it was 
a great delight to see that eager and strong intelligence, colored 
and heated by so much of fervid passion, as interpreted by the 
fine, keen, and ardent genius of the biographer. And some single 
chapters in that book restore to us better than anything else we 
know the very form and pressure of the time it dealt with. 

One thinks of Weiss’s as a pathetically truncated career, when 
compared with the wealth of his gifts and the brightness of his 
promise. This impression comes partly, no doubt, from the cir- 
cumstance that his sensitive and restless individualism took him 
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away, in the latter years of his life, more and more from the asso- 
ciations and companionships he started with; and so the impres- 
sion may be a fallacious one. Certainly, he was very impatient 
of the movement towards a more effective organizing of the 
Unitarian forces in the years just following the war; and, as 
soon as the Radical was started, he replied to the kindly words 
of Dr. Bellows and others, that his loyalty was due to that other, 
not to our older organs of thought. He felt himself in his last 
years, I think, more of a stranger among us than he need to have 
done, and said to one of our younger free-thinkers once, half- 
sadly, that he himself, and a few others, had paid the price of that 
liberty in thinking which the later generation have enjoyed. 


AN EASTER HOMILY. 


As Milton says, in his tractate Of Hducation, “In those vernal 
seasons of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an 
injury and sullenness against Nature not to go out and see her 
riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.” So 
there would be something sullen and ungrateful in us, at this 
Easter season, if we did not freshen its memories in our mind, 
and enter as we may into the general rejoicing of the Christian 
world. We, who were brought up in the old Puritan tradition, 
or what was left of it to our day, have not been very apt to take 
account of church festivals. But it is quite noticeable in these 
latter years, almost (we may even say) in proportion to our wider 
and wider departure from the doctrines of the Church, that we 
have fallen into a strong drift back to the observance of certain 
ecclesiastical holidays. Christmas, which in former time we did 
not honor by so much as a half-day’s suspension of school tasks, 
has come to be the season of universal festivity; and Easter 
blooms out every year more and more in flowers and music. 
Whether this means any greater influence of the ritual churches 
in our community, or whether it means that travellers have 
brought home other habits and longings‘from older countries, it 
may be hard to tell. What we do see is that the custom is taken 
up in entire good faith by our rationalizing, secularist, and free- 
thinking public, half-starved, as it were, in its higher life, and 
seeking to gain what it may by falling in, sentimentally at least, 
with those festivals which have given joy and comfort in the past, 
and have broken the monotony of a weary and dull life to many 
hundreds of millions of our fellow-men. 
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We observe, too, another thing. We see that, in falling in 
with these church celebrations, men do not in the least commit 
themselves to the interpretation which the Church has always 
put upon them. Nobody enters more eagerly, for example, into 
the Christmas and Easter festivities than the most advanced and 
free-thinking of our liberal churches; but nobody is farther from 
accepting, or even patiently bearing with, the opinions upon 
which they are built. For Christmas is not at all, in its original 
sense, a simple birthday celebration of an historic person, as we 
celebrate the birthday of Washington, but the solemn commemo- 
ration of a supernatural event, that mightiest of mysteries, the 
incarnation of Almighty God in human form. It is the yearly 
reiterating, the announcement with all pomp and festivity and 
emphasis of declaration, of the fact that the Infinite Supreme did 
actually, for thirty years, take up his abode among men in that 
Holy Land 


“ Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
That fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross” ; 


and there achieved the wholly miraculous and supernatural work 
of man’s redemption. The ecclesiastical sense of Easter is that it 
in like manner asserts and reasserts, in the most formal way, with 
the heralding of Passion-week and the prelude of Good Friday, 
recalling every detail of those scenes of agony and crucifixion, 
the equally overwhelming mystery, that Christ was reclothed 
with flesh after his death upon the cross, and so ascended into 
glory, as a pledge of that very realistic Paradise to which saints 
should ascend in the resurrection of the body. But we, who join 
by sentiment and sympathy in the same celebration, find it hard 
even to understand those dogmas when most carefully explained 
~ to us, or to conceive how intelligent persons can really hold them. 
We have dropped the dogma, and are trying to comprehend the 
symbol. Thus, we say, every new-born child is an incarnation 
of Divinity, a fresh Messiah, to those whose hearts are open to 
that truth: that is our interpreting of Christmas. Easter really 
means, we say, not the resurrection of the body, but the renewal 
of life in spring-time, and, with it, the renewed hope of immortal 
life. With such explanations as these we adjust ourselves, as we 
may, to the sentiment of the holy time. 

But here the danger is, lest the thought become thin and insin- 
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cere. We use forms and phrases which mean a great deal that 
we have quite left off believing, before our grasp is strong upon 
those deeper spiritual truths which we say that these things sig- 
nify. Thus, in “holy week,” in every large cathedral town, there 
is going on, almost without our knowing it, a great and solemn 
dramatic representation,— with anthems, chants, the paraphernalia 
of Catholic ritual, the darkening of lamps to betoken sorrow and 
gloom, the wailing of trained voices to speak the world’s darkest 
agony, the outburst of light and joyful song to greet the restor- 
ing of life,— showing to the imagination as the medizval “myste- 
ries” did to the eye those actual scenes of the agony, the humilia- 
tion, the cruel death, the glorious resurrection, of the incarnate 
God. To many of us this has all passed into the domain of myth 
and symbol; to all of us the dogma and the terror are quite faded 
out. Yet, even if it were no more real to us than a stage 
tragedy, there is a profound and even passionate interpretation 
of it, in which we are just as much interested as the most ardent 
believer of those mysteries. All that terror, that agony, and that 
joy were known first as the actual experience of men’s lives; it 
was long after that they were clothed in symbolic form, and took 
the fixed hard shape of dogma. It is a poor thing merely to 
rationalize away that meaning, it is a better thing to understand 
it; not to stand sullenly aside, but to share as we may in the rev- 
erence, thanksgiving, and hope which these symbols bring fresh 
before us. 

For what we call a spiritual truth has its value in this: that it 
is the same everywhere and always, and touches the life of every 
one who is capable of receiving it, in the same way. Take the 
last words spoken by Socrates before his judges: “ Now, then, we 
go our several ways, you to life, and I, as it seems, to death; but 
which of us the better way is known to God alone,”— these grave, 
simple, and noble words may come into the heart of the humblest 
and most ignorant, and save him from that last ignominy and 
defeat, to show himself a coward in the crisis he has got to meet. 
Now here is an historical event as much more solemn and im- 
pressive than even these words of Socrates as it has proved more 
potent, wide, and lasting in its influence on the temper of men’s 
lives. There was once, we are told, a fear of death by which 
men were all their lives held subject to bondage. It is unques- 
tionable that this fear has wonderfully calmed down, in late 
years, from the horror of great darkness which it was once; and, 
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to our own generation at least, that calming down has come, in 
large part, from the experience of our war, when by the hundred 
thousand young men full of life marched out willingly into the 
jaws of death, and suffered its cruellest pains without complaint or 
terror, because they felt their own life to be a part of the greater 
life, the life of the nation, for which they freely pledged their 
own. Their victory was in the: saving and renewing of that 
larger life. 

In like manner, the impression of the event we call the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Jesus —however we explain the facts 
of history—came from the sense men had that he went volun- 
tarily, deliberately, and with open eyes, to meet an agonizing 
death which he might have avoided by a single word, in the 
assurance of a great cause for which he must so testify. Martyrs 
in that sense were not common in that day, as they came to be 
soon after, under the inspiration of that example. We are apt to 
think that their courage was kept up chiefly by the personal hope 
of immortal life assured them by the resurrection. But it is prob- 
able that they were stirred by a more powerful as well as a nobler 
motive. Renan says, in his History of Israel just published, that 
it was a fault when the old Hebrew faith got mixed up with the 
Greek and Roman speculations about the immortality of the soul ; 
and that Christianity, which was the heir of the Hebrew promise, 
suffered in consequence. Perhaps it did: certainly, when the 
Greek Tartarus flamed and smoked, with a blacker smoke and 
a fiercer flame, in the mediaeval hell. But it is not likely that the 
first Christians troubled themselves about any of those specula- 
tions. At least, they did not take them anxiously and analyti- 
cally, as we do; and so they had no doubts. What even the 
term “immortal” meant they seem not to have exercised them- 
selves to know: indeed, to have rarely, if ever, used it.* What 
they did believe in was the present coming of a kingdom of God 
upon earth, to consist in “righteousness, peace, and joy in a spirit 
of holiness.” In that event, or that group of events, the one 
word was spoken, the one thing had come to pass, which was 
needed to break the spell of the old fear, and enable men even 
to court and welcome, as they did one generation later, any form 


a 


*The word “immortal” (advaroc) does not occur in the New Testament, and the 
corresponding “immortality” (aHavacia) is found in only two passages: 1 Cor. xv. 53, 
64 (‘this mortal must put on immortality’’), and 1 Tim. vi. 16, where it is said that 
God “only” hath immortality. The words d¢aproc and ad@apoia, sometimes so 
translated, have a different fundamental meaning. 
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of martyrdom, the most ignominious and appalling, that could 
testify their faith. Or, if they were faint and wavering, it was 
enough to remind them of One who for their sakes when he was 
rich had made himself poor; who, though Lord of glory, had been 
obedient unto death,— even the death of the cross, the death of a 
criminal, a rebel, or a slave,— and by that lifting up drew all men 
to him. 

It is so many centuries since these things were done, and in 
a very vital sense the memory of them is as fresh as ever; nay 
more, the moral impulse received from them (though indirectly) 
is as fresh as ever. We do not conceive’ how, without such an 
influence, kept assiduously present to men’s imagination and affec- 
tion as this has been, it would have been possible for that gener- 
ous hope and courage (for generous and great it has been, spite of 
the dwarfing and deforming of Christian creeds) to be kept alive 
through the calamities, the unbeliefs, and the revolutions of opin- 
ion, of these eighteen hundred years. To very many millions of 
suffering men and women the problem of life has been practically 
solved, its woes assuaged, its hope renewed, its courage strength- 
ened, by a living experience into which this has entered as the 
essential thing. By degrees, in the discipline and refining which 
the human spirit has undergone, all that was limited, selfish, inter- 
ested, worldly or other-worldly, in that hope has been strained 
away. There is left in the souls of all so purified and disciplined 
a spirit of reconciliation, a peace that passeth understanding, a 
humility of spirit to accept life’s burden, courage and fidelity to 
do its work,— all without either the thought of personal reward or 
personal dread of pain and death. And in this enlarged concep- 
tion of human life, what it is in and of itself, or what it may be 
when inspired by a noble faith, we find the true lesson of our 
Easter holiday. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The sudden death of Matthew Arnold on the 15th of April, at 


the age of sixty-five, carries our thought rapidly back over the 
field which he has so long, so fully, and so gallantly oceupied, 
not only as a man of letters, but as a good soldier of his ethical 
as well as literary faith. It happens that his last published writ- 
ing (“Civilization in the United States”) had just brought to 
the front some special faults and limitations in him, and so had 
provoked a retort from the press of this country, which will now 
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be hushed under a new sense of our real and great indebtedness 
to him. It is thirty-five years since he began to be known by the 
first volume of his poems; and it was twelve years later (1865) 
that the Essays in Criticism showed him as an accomplished 
master in the province where he is since most familiar. Nothing 
that he has ever written has surpassed the power and pathos of 
“Sohrab and Rustum” in the former volume, nearly the most 
effective and superb piece of narrative poetry in our acquaint- 
ance; or the delightful humor and charm of “ Pagan and Mediz- 
val Religious Sentiment” in the latter. In thinking of our 
specially literary debt to him, we always associate with these two 
the charming essay on “Celtic Literature” (1867), which throws 
the mellowest light, from quite a new direction, upon the quali- 
ties — especially a certain “magic of nature” ascribed by him to 
a Celtic source — which make up the peculiar characteristics of 
English letters. 

Since the publication of these, his best purely literary work, he 
has been chiefly known as what an excellent critique in the New 
York Evening Post calls a “preacher.” Nearly all the criticism 
that has been passed upon him in these later years — sometimes 
testy and unjust, sometimes amused, piqued, or retaliatory — has 
regarded him in this self-imposed capacity. The cheerful audac- 
ity and frankness which he more than any other man has known 
how to assume, that austere tone of a censor morum qualified by 
the finest touch of irony, the curious skill with which those sharp 
points of polished satire were made to prick and sting, the phrases 
which he succeeded in fastening as labels upon this or that feat- 
ure of popular prejudice or custom or creed, have made him a 
presence in the world of letters more formidable, perhaps, than 
trusted or winning. He was a preacher, too, in the sense that 
what took in his writings the form of criticism was often, really, 
the keen and pungent expression of the thing he saw or felt or 
perhaps imagined in the phase of life he studied; it was the 
utterance of a sharp conviction and a definite ethical or social 
dogma, rather than the dispassionate verdict of merit or demerit 
as fixed by the canons of any accepted code. Thus, no one has 
ever spoken of Emerson more adequately, or with finer appre- 
hension of his rank and quality as seen from the particular point 
of view he had chosen; while critics of a different mould found 
him strangely blind in the directions that seemed plainest to 
them: meanwhile, no eulogium of the beloved master is at once 
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so fine and true as that which, with rare felicity of phrase, pro- 
nounces him “the friend and aider of those who would live in 
the Spirit.” 

His irony had too often a supercilious tone, sometimes almost 
cruel, sometimes seemingly irreverent, even sharply unjust upon 
oceasion,— as in his taunts upon Prof. Newman’s Homer,— and 
quite careless of the nerve that winced under its sting. If it 
was a fault, it was also his particular merit, that he told so pun- 
gently, and in a fashion so completely unconventional, the exact 
thing he saw or thought he saw; while, in his amazingly daring 
disclaim of the most cherished articles of the popular belief, he 
was not (like Renan) cynical or even antinomian, but kept 
throughout the sweetness and flavor of the dialect of religious 
faith.. The “sweet reasonableness” in which he makes true 
religion to consist, the precious and saving “secret of Jesus” 
which he finds so inspiring, the old-Hebrew faith in “an Eternal, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,”— these, and a few 
other such phrases, are what we best remember him by; while no 
skeptic or agnostic of our period has more completely or frankly 
put away from his thought, as a thing impossible, the current 
opinion of the supernatural, of the Divine personality, or of con- 
tinued identity of consciousness in a future life. 

Indeed, if we think of it, it is curious to note how little he 
has been popularly judged by his real or seeming denials, how 
much by his incisive and positive assertion. This, too, lay in 
his assumed capacity as preacher or censor; while, as graver 
critics hold, his deathless and real fame in the world of letters 
is also his earliest,— as a poet of singular nerve, pathos, thought- 
fulness, and melody, with only too little of hope and cheer. 
Perhaps. nothing that he has ever written better preserves his 
distinctive quality than the strangely eloquent, pathetic, and 
melodious verses in his later volume, entitled “Obermann Once 
More,”—the perfect poetic expression of the great revolution 
hat passed upon the human spirit in the triumph of the East 
over the West, in the ascetic creed of Christendom. 
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A WORD ON ISLAM. 


Those who have been inclined by the address of Canon Taylor 
last October (referred to in our second article) to exaggerate the 
civilizing value of Mahometanism in comparison with Christian- 
ity will do well to read in connection with it both the comments 
of the Spectator of October 15 and a very pungent article in the 
April Contemporary, written by Canon McColl, entitled “Islam 
and Civilization.” The vices, atrocities, and sure decay that 
have followed everywhere from Mahometan domination are 
strongly set forth; the glamour is stripped from the cruel and 
meretricious splendor of the Moorish Caliphate in Spain,— the 
splendor being all or mainly due to Christians (nominal converts 
of Islam) and Jews; and the abominable persecution of .other 
faiths in Turkey and Syria, spite of futile pledges of toleration, is 
set forth in some of its humiliating details. The most interest- 
ing testimony is that of an intelligent Mussulman, who supposes 
two islands of equal conditions to have been occupied, since 1453, 
in equal numbers, one by a Christian and one by a Mahometan 
population, and shows how the single influence of the seraglio 
would have degraded the latter, while the Christian family life — 
each child having the nurture of two parents held in equal honor 
— would on purely Darwinian principles have steadily worked to 
the advantage of the former. This, to explain the present degra- 
dation of Turkey. The sudden and permanent degeneracy of 
the Moors, as soon as they were exiled from Spain and so lost 
their Christian subjects, together with their inordinate jealousy 
and cruel. persecution of their own superior men (as Averroes), 
is shown as a part of the same phenomenon. Islam gives to its 
new converts a sudden sense of dignity, equality, and self-respect, 
and checks their savagery especially by its stern rule of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks; but it distinctly encourages 
the vices of barbarous cruelty, lust and pride, which effectually 
forbid any further advance, either intellectual, social, or moral,— 
it being as true now as in Omar’s time that it is alike impious to 
dissent from the Koran or to advance beyond it. It was a bless- 
ing to humanity when the Islamite fanaticism was for once met 
and held in check by a Crusading fury equal to its own. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


HEDGE’S ESSAYS.* 


There are American and English men of letters, like Whittier 
the poet, Bancroft the historian, and Martineau, Furness, and 
Hedge in the church, who, past fourscore, behold already their 
intellectual posterity, whether they do or do not see the third 
and fourth generation of their blood. Long postponed for them 
be the praise for which a funeral service may offer the excuse! 
Meantime, it must be told in some way, at least, how dear as well 
as venerable they are in our eyes. When Emerson, with charac- 
teristic modesty, deprecated a visitor’s fond, admiring reference 
to himself, the answer was, “ But I am one of your children.” In 
noticing this volume of collected papers, most or all of which 
have long ago been separately heard or perused with approving 
sentence, editorial exigencies allow us scarce more space than for 
some general remarks on their author’s traits as a scholar, thinker, 
theologian, writer, and preacher. 

First, as a scholar, none in our land in regard to ecclesiastical 
history or doctrine is more fully or accurately informed; and, 
though he be commonly reckoned among Unitarians, and our 
new building shows his portrait as once president of the Unita- 
rian Association, he appreciates the Trinity as well as did Atha- 
nasius himself, while not accepting any particular statement of 
it in a modern creed; and the beam of his eminently judicial 
mind in all matters of dogmatic dispute hangs as impartial as 
the constellation Libra in the sky. He is as just always to the 
other party as to his own. ; 

The monogram of “ Luther,” unmatched for condensation and 
compass of the great reformer’s quality and work, as the delivery 
of it without manuscript was a seldom equalled paragon of per- 
formance at the orator’s age of seventy-eight, bears witness to 
this freedom from sectarian bias, as does also the discourse on 
Zinzendorf, the Moravian saint. Thus, in this teacher of teach- 
ers and scholar who, with his two lips for leaves, serves for other 
scholars the office of an exact reference-book, we have a theolo- 
gian of a rare and precious sort,— not an advocate, but a judge. 


* Martin Luther, and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1888 . i 
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We cannot see in any of the treatises he offers, which handle 
whatever points of doubtful speculation, that he ever leaves the 
bench to act the part of an adyocate, Quite decisive giving of 
the charge there unquestionably often is, at the end of the well- 
weighed opposing arguments and conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter in any question: the determinate and trenchant pronunciation 
descends like the mace or sword of Richard the Lion-hearted. 
But the heft is of reason and not of will. We know of no writ- 
ings, nor of any writer, in whom that present will or volition to 
support any view is in less proportion to the clear and solid consid- 
erations in the case. “Stet pro ratione voluntas” marks no page. 
The stress is of the pure intellect alone. In the “Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism,” no unfair leaning detects the Christian 
more than the pagan, or divines a Yankee or Briton who could 
not also be recognized as a Greek. This attribute of umpirage 
unswayed by prejudice, and of worshipping no species among 
the idols Lord Bacon enumerates, is so rare and of such worth 
that it merits our emphasis as a pattern no less than for its in- 
trinsic charm. “Science and Faith” and “ Classic and Romantic ” 
among these essays might also be cited for examples to illustrate 
how a decided opinion may be admirably combined with broad 
apprehension ; while such a piece as “The Steps of Beauty” 
gives opportunity to spread those wings of imagination, ordinarily. 
folded in this potential reasoner, but betraying the lover and 
creator of poetry by their readiness to be unfurled. Ratiocina- 
tion, however, returns and prevails. The present maker of this 
venture of criticism remembers perfectly his delight in the ora- 
tion on “Conservatism and Reform”; and he needs not the 
printed words to renew in his ears the ringing of the periods: 
“But beware how you parley with Reason. You must not 


_tamper with ideas. To speculate is to surrender, to reason is to 


capitulate, to examine is to yield.’ The hearer was a boy then, 
listening to a man in whose utterance the Transcendental philos- 
ophy, before being born on these shores, was already wrapped up. 

The paper on “ Personality,” read before the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute in Springfield, will probably stir debate more than any other 
in this compilation, as at the time of its delivery it moved to 
dissatisfaction on the part of some, if it did not fetch rational 
answer or provoke actual dissent. The conception, far more the 
formulation, of Deity is for the human understanding the crucial 
difficulty, if not an absolute despair. Dr, Frothingham, whose 
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beautiful hymns are sung still in our churches, and whose ser- 
mons had the fire and finish of his verse, while the grace of his 
genius appears yet in the children that represent him in our day, 
told me, “ All attempts to state the Deity are so inadequate and 
vain that I confess my worship of the popular God.” He meant 
that the idea of divinity, inspired by the instinct and unfolding 
with the intelligence of mankind, must be trusted to kindle adora- 
tion, rather than any definition which the deepest thought and 
keenest logic can supply. Yet we must search, though we cannot 
find out, and muse with David till the fire burns, and try to grasp 
what we cannot comprehend. Mr. Spencer’s thesis of the Un- 
knowable seems to serve to hush inquiry at first; but, when he 
proceeds to expound it at length, he seems to know a great deal 
above what is written even by himself, and his discourse reminds 
us.of the educational convention at the West, in which a South- 
ern man, as the discussions were about to close, congratulated the 
company with his thanks that the dividing subject of slavery had 
not been introduced. The great educator of New England, 
Horace Mann, next took the floor, to say that the delegate from 
the South had said too much concerning slavery already! We 
will not aver that Dr. Hedge passes over the line of legitimate 
debate touching that idea of God which, for the sake of our 
supplications for guidance and help, must be continually enlight- 
ened and enlarged. His exposition is masterly, whatever his 
view may leave to be desired. The subject is too hard and great 
for any extended metaphysical development to be otherwise than 
irrelevant here. Let us but ask if the theory of unconsciousness 
of self as life, or of impersonality in God, do not beyond any 
other theory involve us in difficulties both philosophical and prac- 
tical, which Christianity avoids, and in obstacles impossible to 
overcome, although we cannot imagine a self we do not share. 

As a preacher, we put Dr. Hedge in line with the greatest of 
the liberal faith, Channing and Dewey and Walker and Parker 
and Putnam, and how many besides! Im the classic style of his 
composition, among occupants of the sacred desk, extant or de- 
ceased, he has scarce a peer. The “style,” which is “the man” 
remarkably in this instance, is not a flame or a flood, but is built 
like some cathedral or pyramid of huge blocks, hoisted with enor- 
mous power. It isa lift always with main strength. It is a temple 
with many a sculptured form, and here and there a painting, for 
which hewn and colored glory the shrines were the original object 
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and cause, however anywhere since religion has been overgrown 
by or subordinated to art. At the altar, Dr. Hedge has a hearth 
and a vestal lamp; but in his style the color is less than the 
form. It is sculpture more than picture. It hints at and displays 
pyramidal dimensions rather than pictorial decorations or tessel- 
ated pavements or stained glass. It is the style not of oracular, 
but of reasoned truth. 

The esoteric and exoteric mental poise in Dr. Hedge, which en- 
ables him to look into and around persons and things, hinders his 
absorption in any one phase of his theme. Like Martineau, he 
understands the conditions of communion with the Divine, and 
that, if God makes us in his image, we must return the compli- 
ment, and make him in ours. In the same essay which questions 
“ Personality,” in examining the phrase “the Eternal, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness,” Dr. Hedge declares, “'The 
God whom I worship is a God who sees and hears and thinks 
and loves and pities and approves.” His intellectual coin is not 
counterfeit because it has on one side an image, on the other 
the stamp of words and a date. Emerson, who was too much 
one with and proceeding from the Spirit to worship God, even 
as Jesus used not prostration, but only prayer, likewise bids us 
leave all denial of the divine personality in our devout mood, as 
Joseph left with the harlot his coat. ; 

It is a daily wonder to observe the ease with which the loco- 
motive draws the train. What we marvel at most in the author 
passing before us in this momentary and imperfect review is the 
load of learning softly obedient to a mightier engine, in motion so 
swift and never cumbering or stepping on the track. We con- 
gratulate the community that he has been raised up from illness 
to impart his stores of spiritual value, to feed mankind with a 


- freight of that bread which is better than manna or corn, and to 


exercise those faculties and affections whose activity sweetens the 
hours and makes life a boon. OT AsaB. 


TRANSLATIONS AND POEMS.* 


We have here another of those dainty volumes in vellum 
paper, to which the only objection is that their first beauty is 
soon spoiled and a new binding is made necessary. In the present 
instance, as with Dr. Furness’s and E. R. Sill’s, we shall not 


* Metrical Translations and Poems. By Frederic Henry Hedge and Annis Lee 
Wister. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1888. 
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grudge the expense. Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wister divide the vol- 
ume almost equally. Of Dr. Hedge’s sixty-seven pages, fifty-one 
are translations; and thirty-six pages of these proclaim his . 
delight in Goethe as in no other German poet. For the faith- 
fulness of these translations we have abundant surety in the 
author’s lifelong familiarity with the German language and in his 
reverence for Goethe’s thought. For their beauty, it was neces- 
sary that Dr. Hedge should be himself a poet, and compel the 
English form to a felicity of rhythm, phrase, and word worthy of 
the original. He has not proved unequal to the task. The first 
stanza in the book— Raphael’s, from the “ Song of the Angels” in 
Faust—is a promise which is not broken in anything sue- 
ceeding : — 


“ The sun with brother orbs is sounding 

Still as of old his rival song, 

As on his destined journey bounding, 
With thunder-step he sweeps along. 

The sight gives angels strength, though greater 
Than angels’ utmost thought sublime ; 

And all thy lofty works, Creator, 
Are grand as in creation’s prime! ” 


Comparing this and the other selections from aust with the 
translation of Bayard Taylor, it is evident that, had Dr. Hedge 
chosen to translate the whole, Mr. Taylor would have found his 
occupation gone. There is here and there a line Mr. Taylor’s 
rendering of which is more felicitous; but, in general, we have 
in Dr. Hedge’s a finer music and a nobler phrase. Among the 
most remarkable of Goethe’s poems are those characterized by 
short unrhymed lines. Of these, the “Prometheus” and the 
“Song of the Parce” take the highest rank. The latter is not 
likely to be translated better by any one than it was by the Rey. 
N. L. Frothingham. Dr. Hedge does not attempt it, but his 
translation of the “Prometheus” is a, worthy pendant of Dr. 
Frothingham’s “Parce.” “Ganymede” and “My Goddess,” in 
the same manner, are as deftly done; while the “ Harz Journey in 
Winter” is, perhaps, the best of all. Such lyrics as “The King 
in Thule” and “The Fisher” are certainly exceptions to the rule, 
“ A translated poem is a boiled strawberry.” Little, if any, of the 
freshness and the flavor of the original fruit is lost. As for the 
“ Coptic Song,” we doubt if it loses anything by its translation. 
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A single stanza will give an idea of the perfect marriage of the 
matter to the form :— 


“ Leave to the learned their vain disputations, 
Strict and sedate let the pedagogues be. 
Ever the wise of all ages and nations 
Nod to each other, and smile and agree. 
Vain the attempt to cure fools of their folly, 
Children of wisdom abandon it wholly. 
Fool them and rule them, for so it should be.” 


Schiller’s “Knight Toggenburg” is another poem in which 
every word is so well chosen and the rhythm is so fine that we 
have no sense that we are reading a translated poem, and the 
same is true of that lovely symbol of the unending quest for 
truth and beauty which is contained in Schiller’s “ Pilgrim.” 
From Heine we have only one lyric, so good we wish for more. 
Should not the last phrase be printed “lovers’ haste” instead 
of “lover’s”? Last, but not least in the translations, we have 
“Luther's Hymn.” For the translation of this, the genius of 
Carlyle was admirably suited; and yet we can hardly conceive 
that any one comparing Dr. Hedge’s translation with Carlyle’s 
should not judge the latter inferior to the former. 

Dr. Hedge’s production of original poetry has been anything 
but prodigal,— fifteen pages, all told! Some of his ventures have 
been so successful that we wonder that he has not oftener tried 
the sea. We have first two class poems,—one for the fortieth, 
another for the fiftieth anniversary of the class of 1825; next a 
very noble sonnet, written in Florence in 1847. “The Idealist” 
is a more felicitous expression of the Emersonian philosophy than 
Emerson himself ever put into verse. “The Northern Lights 
and the Stars” is a splendid symbol of the transient and the 
abiding forces of our thought and life. In his verse as in his 
prose, Dr. Hedge is first and always a master of rhetoric. His 
words are chosen as carefully as jewels for a carcanet. His is 
the grand style. He is always easily superb, as in the following 
stanza :— 

“ The embattled meteors scale the arch, 
- And toss their lurid banners wide ; 
Heaven reels with their tempestuous march, 
And quivers in the flashing tide.” 
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It is Dr. Hedge’s sense of noble rhetoric that fits him to be 
a hymnist of the highest rank. The poetry of a good hymn 
should be the poetry of rhetoric, of eloquence. His highest 
reach in this kind is in his “ Passion Hymn,” which is too com- 
monly known in an abridged and altered form. “Sursum 
Corda” is a hymn in which the faith of reason finds such expres- 
sion as should make it classic in our churches soon, if it is not 
already. The poem “The Morning Star” is the most poetical of 
Dr. Hedge’s original pieces, It is a matter for regret that a 
vein which could produce such gold as this was not worked more 
frequently. These seven perfect stanzas, well lodged in memory, 
might often serve for morning meditation and for benediction on 
the coming day. 

Mrs. Wister’s translations are deserving of the high compan- 
ionship which they enjoy. They are so easy and so natural that 
they suggest a faculty for verse from which we might expect 
original matter; but apparently, in poetry as in prose, Mrs. Wis- 
ter is content with translation. It is not likely that in her trans- 
lated poems she has allowed herself the freedom by which her 
translations of fiction have been marked.* In these, she has aimed 
at nothing literal. The ideas are translated; the form is very 
much her own. Occasionally, the course of the story is turned 
aside from its original channel. It would not be strange if these 
habits of prose translation had made themselves felt upon her 
translations of verse, at least so far as to make her indifferent to 
literal exactness, so long as she could reproduce the spirit of the 
original. Without comparison of her translations with the origi- 
nals, which are scattered wide and far to seek, the manner of her 
work cannot be ascertained; but, if we have here a set of literal 
translations, they are certainly very remarkable for their freedom 
from any’ smell of the lamp. Read as anonymous, they would 
not impress one as translations, unless it were by their German 
sentiment, which is a national growth unlike to any other. Mrs. 
Wister’s translations avoid the great highways and seek the by- 
paths and sequestered places, in the main. The poems of Sturm 
and Lenau are among the more attractive. Lenau’s “ Postilion” 
is a delightful fancy, and Sturm’s “ Phantoms” is another. The 
latter opens very much in the manner of Poe’s “ Raven,” but 
comes to a much cheerfuller conclusion. The strange thing about 
“The Giant’s Plaything,” which is very briskly told, is that it 
entirely misses the point of the story on which it is based,—a per- 
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fect apologue of the relations of the nomadic to the agricultural 
life. In the story, the giant’s daughter brings to him “a beetle 
she has found wriggling in the sand.” It is a ploughman with 
his team; and the giant says, “ We must be gone out of this land, 
for these people will dwell in it.” In Mrs. Wister’s translation 
of Chamisso, instead of the old story we seem to have a parable 
of the dependence of the strong upon the weak; perhaps the 
Socialist doctrine, “ All wealth is the product of labor.” Freili- 
grath’s “ April, 1844,’—a running comparison of Germany to 
Hamlet,— has lost much of its application, nothing of its force 
and charm, with the lapse of time. Moritz, Graf Strachwitz’s 
“Imprisoned Admiral,” in which for a moment the old fighter is 
once more upon the thundering deck, is so effective that it does 
not seem possible that anything has been lost to it in its trans- 
ference from one language to another. 

Take it all together, Dr. Hedge’s and Mrs. Wister’s venture in 
co-operative literature is a successful one, and is to be com- 
mended as an example to those whose “few verses of many 
years” seem to them inadequate for separate publication. And 
why should not the younger poets also bunch their flowering 
rods? 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEAN AND FRANCO-AUSTRIAN WARS 
AND OF MY RELATIONS WITH CERTAIN HUNGARIAN 
EXILES FROM 1849 To 1860. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


Part I].—Cavusr oF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


The reaction since 1848, that wonderful year of revolutions, had been 
completed in 1849. The insurrection of Milan, in March, 1848, had 
driven the Austrian army out of Lombarby. But Charles Albert’s * 
vanity and distrust of republicans made him slow to follow up the 
blow and occupy the passes of the Alps. Radetsky received re-enforcements 
from Vienna, and gained at Custoza, in July, the fatal victory which 
restored Austrian domination. Elsewhere in Italy the movement for 
unity ebbed, until in November the Pope (Pio Nono) fled to Gaeta. 


*King of Sardinia and Piedmont. On the success of the Milanese, he marched 
with his fine army into Milan, apologizing for it to the Great Powers as necessary 
to prevent the spread of republicanism. 
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His refusal to return left his triple kingdom to anarchy, until on Feb. 9, 
1849, by general suffrage and with all constitutional formality, it was 
decreed to be a republic under Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini as trium- 
virs. A republic did not please Louis Napoleon, nor yet the King of 
Naples. Lord Palmerston made sure that it could not stand against 
France and Naples, moreover that Austria and Spain would zealously 
join against it. No opposition could be made to him by Baron Stockmar, 
when he gave to Louis Napoleon the sanction of England to restore the 
Pope “ under an improved government.” He afterwards explained that he 
had taken for granted that the Romans would not fight. Ferdinand 
Lesseps understood them better, and warned Napoleon how the new 
patriotism would act. Under Garibaldi and Mazzini, the Romans not 
only repelled the Neapolitans, but bore a two months’ siege from a power- 
ful French army, which marched in over ruins on July 3, 1849. The 
new movements beyond France being quelled with Hungary, and the 
French republic having a prince-president, heir to the First Napoleon, 
and on especially friendly terms with Palmerston, om Prince Consort 
thought that an era of long peace had dawned, and planned the First 
General Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park. Pracr! Prac! was the 
dream of near two years. But Kossuth, from the day that he crossed 
the Danube, knew that Austria had become the creature of Russia, and 
that the Czar would not lose his opportunity for pressing hard on the 
Sultan. Out of this, new chances for his own country were to turn up. 

While he was in England, he was slandered, disparaged, disliked by 
those esteemed high and noble and by all who held Austrian stock, but 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the real nation. He departed for 
America, fearing quick events from St. Petersburg. Before he could 
land on Staten Island (Dec. 6, 1851), Louis Napoleon, against his oath 
as President, had used the French army for his murderous raid softly 
named his coup d'état (stroke of state? blow of policy?) to make 
himself despot of France. Panizzi, then chief in the Library of the 
British Museum, had been Napoleon’s close friend during his exile in 
England, and quickly went to Paris to beg off this and that Frenchman 
whose fortunes or lives he feared might be attacked by Napoleon’s 
satellites. I heard Panizzi, on his return to London, tell the tale of his 
success. Napoleon received him with the utmost cordiality, and with 
no ado granted him every favor which he asked. “But what?” said one 
present: “when he was here in exile, he was thought to be cracked,— 
almost a fool.” “A wild enthusiast, yet certainly no fool,” replied 
Panizzi; “and I was quite astonished at his friendliness, perhaps grati- 
tude to me.” “Well,” asked another, “do you know how many he 
killed in that coup d’état?” Panizzi was silent. Guesses were made: 
five thousand? fifteen thousand? twenty thousand? At last, Panizzi 
replied: “No register is kept. Probably Napoleon does not know: he 
cannot wish to know. How can J know? But, from putting together 
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such details as I seem to know, I account twenty thousand rather too_ 
few than too many.” Such was the estimate of a friend after friendly 
reception. Besides, numbers were sent as felons to rot in Cayenne, and 
others had to escape into exile. And for what? For having shown a 
republican spirit when the State was a republic. With such cruelties 
and perfidies from Royalists and Imperialists, while in contrast the 
popular successes in France, Italy, Germany, Hungary, had no moral 
stain that could be fixed on the leaders or on the mass, literary Eng- 
lishmen color republicanism with the horrors of the first French Revo- 
lution, which were provoked by causes most special and maddening. 
When Pulszky was calmly telling me details of the Hungarian struggle, 
I broke out, “Oh, this was perfidious, atrocious, of the Archduke 
Stephen!” “Well,” continued he, “if you try his conduct at the bar 
of our common morality, perhaps your words are not at all too severe; 
but, then, you must remember,’ — with a pause, then slower, and with 
increasing emphasis,—‘“ well, first, he was an AncupuKsE.”’ Archdukes, 
he evidently thought, need indeed to be controlled; but to spend moral 
criticism on them is as wasteful as to spend it on a tiger. Yet they had 
not only stripped him of everything, but (against Hungarian law) had 
seized his wite’s estate. 

In America, Kossuth was gloriously honored. I here only note that 
in May, 1852, he elaborately argued in Boston that the Emperor Nicolas 
would not lose this opportunity of invading Turkey. Meanwhile, Hun- 
garian exiles in England counted over Kossuth’s errors of policy, espe- 
cially his fatal leniency to Gorgey. Some of his honest coadjutors 
disparaged him, and Austrian slanders spread wide. But, besides, his 
English warm friends dreaded lest any-English enthusiasm might now 
encourage false hope in Hungary or Italy, with fatal result after Napo- 
leon’s usurpation. Thus, when Kossuth returned from America, Eng- 
land appeared to be very cold. 

Tn fact, the great cruelties of Austria became so unbearable in Milan 
that an insurrection, deprecated by Mazzini, broke out in February, 1853 ; 
next, a fictitious address of Kossuth, calling on the Hungarians (flatly 
in reverse of Kossuth’s own judgment) to rise simultaneously, was pub- 
lished, and gained wide belief. Secret police had been set by the min- 
istry of Lord Aberdeen to dog Kossuth’s movements ; and during his 
change of residence his papers were seized by spies and examined, under 
pressure from the Austrian ambassador. He was most conscientiously 
scrupulous to observe English law, and nothing incriminating him could 
be found; yet this conduct of our executive struck into him like a 
dagger. He knew too well how Italian patriots had been sacrificed in 
1844, when Sir James Graham secretly opened Mazzini’s letters and be- 
trayed to Austria their contents. He therefore earnestly desired some 
friendly member of Parliament to exact of the government clear expla- 
nation and apology. But a new and fierce attack was made on him con- 
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cerning a certain Mr. Hale’s rockets,—all quite gratuitous. Palmerston 
was no longer Foreign Secretary: out of that post he had been driven 
by Prince Albert, of which a Viennese newspaper, shown me by Pulszky 
(dated earlier than his actual ejection), apprised the Viennese public; 
but he was now Home Secretary. He would neither exculpate Kossuth 
nor attack him, nor apologize ; but by a cloud of banter he amused and 
silenced the House. 

Palmerston may have been piqued against Kossuth as ungrateful, for 
turning a deaf ear to unauthenticated assurances that Palmerston would 
like acall from him. Kossuth explained to me his difficulty. “I ean- 
not thank him for private favors to myself, until I know that he has 
sincerely wished well for my country, to which his actual conduct has 
been unjust; for he talks one way and acts another way. If some one 


behind has overruled him, I should like to thank him personally. Can. 


you get for me, from some official who knows him well, a trustworthy, 
faithful account of his real character and policy?” The request was to 


me very embarrassing. At last, I remembered one official whom I could . 


dare to approach. This gentleman replied with gracious and ready 


frankness: “I have had many opportunities [said he] of seeing into ~ 


Palmerston’s real wishes. I cannot doubt that he desires our foreign 
policy to be liberal and just, and he will always act on that side if he 
can do it without sacrifice to himself. But he has long believed that 
Nature has provided for England only two possible Foreign Secretaries, 
Palmerston and Aberdeen, and that the latter should displace the former 
he has regarded as a European calamity so great, that he prefers to do 
something which he disapproves rather than lose office,— which, indeed, 
for pecuniary reasons, I believe, is quite unwelcome.” This judgment 
I faithfully reported to Kossuth. In consequence, when next plied with 
the question: “ Why do you not call on Palmerston? J am sure he will 
be glad to see you,” he replied, “I hardly know anything worth saying 
to the noble lord; but if he has something to say to me, and will express 
a wish to see me, I will certainly obey his call.” So that matter ended; 
but Kossuth was increasingly uneasy concerning his correspondence, 
when he observed the hostility of our ministry and their infatuate court- 
ing of Austria, though she was then all but a slave of Russia, who (he 
averred) could rouse new insurrection in Hungary, if Austria dared to 
disobey. 

Nicolas was resolved, as Kossuth foresaw, to-press hard on the Sultan; 
but he did not intend to win his objects by war. He believed that the 
show of war would suffice; and, as he frankly explained to Sir G. Hamil- 
ton Seymour, his great anxiety was not to affront England. He had 
visited London in person, to confer with Wellington and Peel; and, 
after his new revelations to Sir G. H. Seymour, he seemed to himself 
safe. In 1880, Mr. Gladstone informed us that Lord Aberdeen and 
others of that cabinet, of whom he was one, had a conscientious repug- 
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nance to aid in supporting the Ottoman rule over Christian subjects. 
How, when both sides desired peace, the Crimean War came about, is 
a truly remarkable history. Kossuth explained it thus: “ Nicolas had 
sounded all the cabinets, and understood these to the bottom; but he was 
quite ignorant of the spirit of the English people and of the Turkish 
people. This ignorance betrayed him into the war.” 

But before that Crimean War was a remarkable panic in London, 
which naturally affected Lord Aberdeen; and I must not here omit it. 
After Napoleon had, by French plébiscite, been pronounced Emperor late 
in 1852, the hectoring of French generals and colonels (natural to every 
great army restless for action) was interpreted to mean an invasion of 
England. Wereby (it was said) Napoleon hoped to dazzle the French 
nation, and earn forgiveness for his coup d’ctat by wiping out “the dis- 
grace of Waterloo.” French exiles, then numerous in London, seemed 
unanimous in this belief. It was said that a powerful fleet was gather- 
ing at Cherbourg, and troops were silently moving down. The alarm 
given by the exiles, when our Parliament met in 1853, was perhaps echoed 
by our military and naval men. The ministry resolved on building a 
new fleet for defence along the Channel, and gave notice that they should 
ask Parliament for an additional £600,000. This was the first fleet built 
with the Archimedes screw instead of the old paddles. A noble earl, in 
a London paper, declared that, if the French army entered London at 
one end, the guards would march out at the other end. Commenting 
on this, an eminent Italian exile said to me, “As we see it, not one 
Frenchman would get back home, except as a prisoner of war.” I did 
not think it worth while to reply, “That would not comfort us for the 
lives lost and the ravage endured in subduing them.” Joseph Hume, 
radical and economist, went round to all his radical friends in Parlia- 
ment, begging them not to oppose or cause any delay in passing the 
money vote. All Europe seemed crushed under three emperors, all 
hating constitutional restraint. “By abandoning Hungary,” said Kos- 
suth, “you have brought danger to your own doors.” 

But there was no true danger. Napoleon dreaded our hostility, and 
longed for our alliance. Like other English panics, there was no solid 
foundation. Many powerful bodies have a strong interest in panics,— 
army, navy, capitalists who are contractors,— nay, the newspapers emi- 
nently; and by these last the public cannot help being affected. So 
awful is the mischief from war on one’s own soil, that if the Channel 
tunnel becomes a reality, the facility of raising panic will increase still 
further. However, it cannot be denied that the Aberdeen ministry 
built our first screw fleet against France, and that that fleet, when ready, 
steamed out in company with the French fleet against Russia. A won- 
derful twist round! 

In March, 1853, the Russian ambassador, Menzikoff, began stern de- 
mands of the Sultan; and (I fancy in May) the Times newspaper for 
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a fortnight together wrote leading articles in favor of dividing Turkey 
in Europe between Russia and Austria. A friend of mine, who had 
shares in the Times, told me that he had called on Mr. Walter, the chief 
proprietor, to remonstrate, and received the reply: “I dislike those arti- 
cles as much as you, but they were inserted to please Lord Aberdeen.” 
My friend believed that Aberdeen argued, “Nothing but a union of 
France and England can stop the career of Russia, and such union is 
morally impossible.” Who can wonder that he so thought, while our 
panic was recent and not yet proved empty? It was further reported 
that Aberdeen believed our best course was to accept the inevitable 
graciously. And, when some one assured him that Napoleon was will- 
ing to send fifty thousand men to Constantinople, he replied: “I would 
rather see fifty thousand Russians there. When shall we get the French 
troops out of Rome?” Our nation, indeed, had not recovered from 
shuddering at Napoleon’s murderous usurpation. 

About July, 1853, Nicolas sent an army across the Pruth into Yassy, 
the Moldavian capital, upon which began great excitement in the Eng- 
lish nation and Parliament; also, a series of diplomatic efforts to smooth 
matters down. Napoleon had sent his fleet eastward as a demonstration 
against Russia; but Lord Clarendon (recently made Foreign Secretary) 
had rebuked the order, and the French fleet was recalled. We proposed 
a sort of congress at Vienna, with the Emperor Francis Joseph as arbiter, 
to adjudicate on the Russo-Turkish quarrel, knowing, as our ministry 
did through the secret despatches of Sir G. H. Seymour, that Nicolas 
accounted Austria his obedient servant. Of course, Nicolas inferred 
that we were playing his game. Indeed, when Lord John Russell had 
received Sir G. H. Seymour’s despatches, he sent back nothing but com- 
pliments, though declining to plan any conduct on the assumption that 
Turkish rule was dying or about to die. Of necessity, Nicolas believed 
our cabinet to be well disposed to his plans. Perhaps even he knew 
that the articles in the Times had been written to please Aberdeen. Her 
Majesty the Queen has revealed to us in her consort’s life what (so far as 
I know) was a profound secret,— that he, the prince consort, was bitterly 
indignant against Aberdeen and Clarendon for their inclination towards 
Russia. 

The prince had discovered too late that the process of crushing Hun- 
gary had put Austria under the foot of Russia, and had practically for- 
bidden free speech to every German prince. ‘He now probably saw the 
urgent necessity of a great European combination, to keep the “bal- 
ance of power” against Russia. The battle of Waterloo, which ruined 
Napoleon I., had raised against Eastern Europe a more dangerous 
potentate in St. Petersburg or Moscow. That Kossuth had any suspi- 
cion of the part which the prince consort was playing behind the minis- 
try, [have no reason to believe. But he saw plainly how the English 
nation was affected, and I can conjecture how he wrote to his Turkish 
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correspondents. He was able to say to them: “The mass of the English 
nation are both shocked and terrified at the exaltation of Russia, the 
deadly foe of freedom, and see that her ambition must be checked. 
Public men who had no sympathy with Hungary, as against Austria, see 
that, if Russia be unrestrainable by the Sultan, she will presently have 
a war fleet in the Mediterranean, and an endless supply of Greek sailors. 
Germany and Italy exist only in fragments. Austria, in feud with Hun- 
gary, is no strength to Europe. England will instantly have to double 
" or triple her Mediterranean fleet. Jealousy, ill will, and mutual com- 
plaints will soon bring on an Anglo-Russian war, with Russia para- 
mount by land and very powerful by sea. How much better to become 
an ally to Turkey while Turkey is powerful and does but resist unjust 
invasion!” By such or other topics, Kossuth pressed on the Turks to 
accept the war forced on them by Nicolas; nay, he was able to urge 
that honor and duty bade them to succor the Moldavians now again, as in 
1848, violently oppressed and fleeced by the oceupying army. Turkish 
patriotism rose high, and so pressed on the Sultan that in the first week 
of October the war was publicly accepted, to the great annoyance of the 
Aberdeen cabinet, who had stifled every attempt of the Parliament to 
debate the question by the authoritative utterance: “You will make a 
European war! Do be silent! Leave the matter to us, and WE WILL 
KEEP THE PEACE.” 

Nicolas had probably already assured them that he did not intend war, 
but held Moldavia only as “a material guarantee for his diplomacy,” and 
he would not go beyond the two principalities, unless forced to defend 
himself elsewhere. But, when the Turks had proclaimed war, he pro- 
ceeded to attack them along the Danube. 

I am not sure of the date, but I suppose it was now that the ministry 
(pressed by the prince consort ?) thought it necessary to send the Eng- 
lish fleet to Besika Bay. This is outside of the Dardanelles, and was 
lawful to them in time of peace without the Sultan’s leave. This move 
must have pleased the prince; but it also gave to the Sultan hopes that 
we were coming to his aid, on which more is to be said. 

Omar Pasha, an Austrian born, conducted the war along the Danube 
with consummate skill; and, in several severe battles, Russia was re- 
pulsed, without military credit anywhere. The main effort of our min- 
istry was twofold (as gradually appeared): (1) to detach Austria from 
the side of Russia,—a futile attempt; and (2) to prevent the Sultan 
from accepting the alliance of Hungary against Austria. Kossuth be- 
lieved that the insolent violences of Austria against Turkey, for two 
years back, would drive the Sultan to this step. I do not know at what 
exact date the Sultan definitely invited the western fleets to Constanti- 
nople, nor whether pressure from Napoleon or the prince consort, or 
both, induced Lord Aberdeen to consent. They entered the Golden 
Horn about December 1. Our ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning, prob- 
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ably months earlier discovered by his spies what the Turkish ministers 
were discussing with Kossuth, and hence the bitter attacks on Kossuth 
by this ministry. Now, with the fleets to protect the Sultan against 
attack from the formidable Russian fleet in Sebastopol, our ambassador 
could play effectively on the Sultan’s hopes and fears. 

Early in December, 1853, he introduced Admiral Dundas, and other 
naval officers, to the Sultan in solemn divan, with the words: “Your 
Majesty, these are the chief officers of the fleet which the Queen, my 
mistress, has sent to defend you from unjustifiable aggression.” These words * 
I read in the Blue Book. Within ten days of this, the Sultan’s trans- 
ports, which were sent to refill some garrisons on the coast of the Black 
Sea, were massacred, unresisting, by Paixhan shells from Russian war- 
ships near Sinope. Our newspapers stated that Sir Strafford forbade 
the Sultan to send ships as convoy to his transports, and assured him 
that it was needless; for the Emperor had promised us that, unless at- 
tacked beyond the principalities, he would maintain peace. The Sultan 
now demanded our succor. What had the admirals to reply? They 
must have made the very disgraceful confession that they were forbidden 
to aid him! This duplicity was the true cause of the war. But further 
proof must be given. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RENAN’s “ISRAEL.” * 


Considering the genius and learning of the man, and that he has long 
regarded the history of Israel as his crowning life-work, one is a little 
inclined at first view to be disappointed with the result. Beside the 
grave German criticism we have been so long used to, not to speak of 
older and more venerable associations, we might almost call this, from 
its levity of touch, a travesty of the Hebrew record. Learning, and 
even gravity, are not lacking, but the handling looks fantastic and capri- 
cious: like Heilprin’s,— not at all in its results, but in its disdain of 
offering either argument or proof except the writer’s single assertion 
that it is so. (Citations of the Old Testament text are, however, suffi- 
ciently abundant.) The interest and value of the book, and even a cer- 
tain charm which is never quite lacking in what comes from the author’s 
pen, turn chiefly upon two things,— the exceedingly vivid and unconven- 
tional picture that is given of the tribal and nomadic life out of which 
the Israelitish people emerged; and the equally vigorous and unconven- 
tional way in which the national worship of Jehovaht+ is set forth. 
This last we shall illustrate by two characteristic paragraphs : — 

“Each step towards the formation of the national idea was accom- 


* History of the People of Israel till the Time of King David. By Ernest Renan. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 362. 

+ For literary uses we choose to retain this spelling, unlearned as it may be, and — 
representing (says Renan) an impossible combination of consonants and yowels. 
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panied by a degradation in the theology of Israel. The national idea 
was in favor of a god who would think only of the nation, who in the 
interests of the nation would be cruel, unjust, and hostile to the whole 
human race. Jehovism commenced, to all intents and purposes, the day 
that Israel became egotistical as a national principle, and it grew with 
the nation, becoming an obliteration of the sublime and true idea of the 
primitive Elohism. Fortunately, there was in the genius of Israel some- 
thing superior to national prejudices. The prophets, and especially 
Jesus, the last of them, will expel Jehovah, the exclusive god of Israel, 
and revert to the noble patriarchal formula of one good and just Father 
for the universe and the human race.” — pp. 148, 149. 

“The national tendency, with its special god, was only a fugitive error 
on the part of Israel. Those terrible abolitionists, the prophets, the real 
depositaries of the instincts of the race, were destined to destroy in 
detail this cruel, partial, and rancorous Jehovah, and to return, by a 
series of more and more vigorous efforts, to the primitive elohism, to the 
patriarchal god, to the El of the broad tent, to the true God. The 
history of Israel may be summed up in a word: it was an effort con- 
tinued through long ages to shake off the false god Jehovah and to 
return to the primitive Elohism.”— p. 221. 

For the reader’s convenience, we indicate here a few points worthy to 
attract his attention: what the author says of “a single providence,” 
immortality, and spiritism, pp. 33-35; the picture given of nomadic 
life, pp. 51-53; of “religion without a dogma, without a book, without 
a priest,” p. 99; of Egypt and its demoralizing influence, pp. 96, 130; of 
the desert wandering, which the author thinks may have lasted about 
eighteen mouths, p. 176; and of the relatiors of Saul and David, very 
characteristic of Renan’s peculiar type of pessimism, p. 331. We must 
also call attention to a few other points which disfigure these handsome 
pages, and wake a doubtless unjust suspicion of the translator’s igno- 
rance,— we rather, charitably, ascribe them to his haste. Examples are: 
the strange phrase “‘connexity of hieroglyphicism,” p. 57; the rendering 
“Tsiganes” instead of “Gypsies,” p. 53; the names Esdras (for Ezra) 
Tyr, Jean Mayen, and Denis of Halicarnassus; the adjective “wrath” 
twice used for “ wroth ” ; twice the ill phrase “ commenced to,” on p. 301; 
and the phrase, of unparalleled clumsiness, “It wou'd have been bet- 
ter policy to have endeavored to have assimilated these tribes,” p. 329. 
A book in French is nothing, if not in literary “good form”; and no one 
should venture upon putting it into English, who does not give his best 
pains and skill to keep all that can be kept of that specially Gallic 
quality. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Complete edition, including seven books (Allen 
& Greenough’s Latin Series, with colored maps of the several cam- 
paigns). Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Christianity in the United States from the First Settlement down to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D.— This bulky volume of eight 
hundred pages is an ecclesiastical history of our country from the stand- 
point of an ardent Methodist. It would be unreasonable to expect from 
such a source a work of a high philosophical order, which would haye a 
title to rank among truly scholarly and impartial histories. A consid- 
erable acquaintance with later Methodist literature —in which rhetor- 
ical fervor generally carries the day over logical discrimination, the style 
being exasperating and the culture astonishingly crude — did not excite 
in our mind lively expectations when we took up Rey. Dr. Dorchester’s 
book. 

A Unitarian reader is naturally led to “sense” a history of this kind 
by its treatment of Unitarianism. Dr. Dorchester starts out with a 
statement that there are “three great competing forces in the religious 
life of the nation,— Protestantism, Romanism, and a variety of Diver- _ 
gent Elements.” Unitarianism is coolly ruled out of Protestantism at 
the beginning, and set among these “divergent elements.” While the 
author gives a fairly good account of the very gradual origins of the 
belief in the eighteenth century, he nowhere justifies his remarkable 
classification, which leaves the “ Protestants of the Protestants” and the 
Universalists in the select company of the Spiritists and the Mormons. 
Dr. Dorchester has wholly failed to set forth the intimate connection of 
the liberal movement with the literary life of the country: for instance, 
he barely quotes Whittier once, and nowhere else names him in the 
course of his detailed attempts to give the credit of the anti-slavery 
movement to evangelical Christianity. He nowhere exhibits the catho- 
licity of the broad-minded historian, who would at least recognize the 
importance of liberal Christianity as a mollifying influence upon the 
sterner creeds. Stating himself the Methodist position of to-day in 
terms which would have confessed him an arrant heretic in the seven- 
teenth century in New England, he has quite failed to grasp the prin- 
ciple of development which would account at once for Methodism and 
for Unitarianism. Modifications of the old faith which bring it closer 
to Methodism he cheerfully recognizes: all beyond is infidelity. The 
history of the Unitarian Controversy of 1815-25 is scarcely more than a 
travesty. The most heated and partisan utterances of the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims are reprinted as gospel truth, and the persecutions of the un- 
happy orthodox by the heretics are pathetically described. Yet Dr. 
Dorchester eulogizes the Unitarian clergy and laity of the time, but 
only to show how sadly the body has since declined. 

As a history of religious thought in America, this volume has slight 
merit. But, as a record of the external phenomena of religion from the 
settlement of the country until now, we are glad to recognize its excel- 
lences. Dr. Dorchester has had his work on hand for years. He has com- 
piled with great industry; and he has included the moral and philan- 
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thropic progress of the people in his survey, so that we have no mere 
ecclesiastical annals, but a comprehensive view of the spiritual progress 
of our country. The temperance and anti-slavery movements receive 
especial attention. In part first, on the Colonial Era, the beginnings of 
Christianity, Catholic and Protestant, are minutely set forth. The chap- 
ters on religious customs among Protestants and the morals of the 
period we have found particularly interesting and valuable. Part sec- 
ond, which extends from 1776 to our own day, is divided into three 
periods. In the first of these, extending to 1800, Dr. Dorchester finds a 
dark time for religion and morals; and he rejoices, with little discrim- 
ination, in the revivals of the first years of this century, which, from his 
own accounts, must have been spectacles of the most coarsely physical 
piety. The second period saw a better fruit in the numerous educational 
and missionary societies originating in this time. The third period, 
from 1850 to 1887, gives the author abundant reason for felicitation 
on the progress of evangelical Christianity as measured by external 
standards. 

The work is crowded with facts and figures relating to all the relig- 
ious bodies of our time and country, and it is thus eminently convenient 
for consultation. Dr. Dorchester’s bias against Roman Catholicism on 
the one hand and Rationalism on the other is pronounced. Many parts 
of the work are ill-digested. But as a treasury of information concern- 
ing the religious history of the United States, it is, with all its faults, a 
valuable compendium, the equal of which will probably be sought in 
vain for no short time to come. (J. P. Mendum, Boston.) 


Principles and Practice of Morality. By E. G. Robinson, D.D.— 
“Strict science,” says the Rey. Dr. Robinson, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, “fulfils its whole task in simply telling what is. A full account 
of morals must not only tell what is, but, calling philosophy to its aid, 
it must tell what ought to be and why it ought to be.” He finds a justi- 
fication for this new text-book as having been made for a service ren- 
dered by none of its predecessors, which appears to be, on examination, 
’ the consideration of moral phenomena in a way suitable for college 
classes, under the light of the numerous ethical treatises published in 
the last fourteen years by Sidgwick, Bradley, Spencer, Leslie Stephen, 
Green, Martineau, Porter, and Fowler and Wilson. Dr. Robinson has 
modified the doctrine of moderate intuitionalism as these later discus- 
sions have rendered it necessary, and has produced a text-book worthy 
the examination of all teachers of ethics. The eternal nature of God is 
the ultimate ground of right to him. ‘To this basis we should not object, 
as we do to his enumerating as the source of moral knowledge, next to 
the moral consciousness itself, the teachings of the New Testament. 
This is connecting ethics very closely with the evidences of Christianity, 
which is always a dangerous proceeding. (Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co.) 
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Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 218. ($1.25).— For an appropriate notice of this fasci- 
nating little volume, we refer our readers to a delightful and apprecia- 
tive criticism in the Saturday Review of March 31. But, if this is not 
so easy to procure, they should get the volume itself, and enjoy it. 


Men look to the work done in the east part of London as though it 
were a new experiment. They quote Tolstoi and Ruskin as beautifully 
ideal, but thoroughly unpractical. They speak of the novel All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, as though the Palace of Delight were an impos- 
sibility. But our efforts for fifty years show that the establishment of 
sympathy between the social classes and the gradual uplifting of man- 
kind by cheerfulness and beauty are a work that is neither impracticable 
nor new. ‘The ideals may fail to be realized for lack of appreciation and 
devotion, but the recent reports of Toynbee Hall demonstrate that they 
are not impracticable. The University Settlements in London are tak- 
ing up all the work for which we have always stood, but they especially 
emphasize that quality of life which was implanted here by the friends 
and college classmates of Charles Barnard.— Rev. William W. Locke, at 
the fifty-second annwersary of Warren Street Chapel. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOUKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

Die Einheit des Geisteslebens. By R. Eucken. 

The Relation of Ethics to Religion: An Introduction to the Critical 
Study of Christianity. By Robert Potter, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The Origin of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. By 
John Rhys. (Hibbert lectures for 1886. Williams & Norgate.) 

The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. By D. G. Thompson. 
(Longmans. ) 

Spinoza.. Four Essays by Profs. J. Land, K. Fischer, and Van Vloten, 
and E. Renan. LEdited, with an introduction, by Prof. W. Knight. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

The Objectivity of Truth. By George J. Stokes, B.A. (Williams & 
Norgate.) : 

The Apocrypha, with a Commentary Explanatory and Critical. (These 
two large volumes are a continuation of the Speaker's Commentary to a 
field generally neglected by commentators. Rey. Dr. H. Wace is the 
editor, and Prof. Salmon supplies a critical introduction. J. H. Lupton 
treats Esdras; J. M. Fuller, Tobit and Esther; C. J. Ball, Judith and 
four fragments; Archdeacon Farrar, Wisdom; Dr, Edersheim, Ecclesi- 
asticus; Archdeacon Gifford, Baruch; and Canon Rawlinson, the Mac- 
cabees. Murray.) 

Expositions. By Rev. S. Cox, D.D. Vol. IV. = 
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Philo Judaeus; or, The Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Develop- 
ment and Completion. By James Drummond, D.D. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. Vol. II. By F. Delitzsch. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

History and Biography. 

William the Conqueror. By E. A. Freeman. (The initial volume of 
a series of Twelve English Statesmen, intended to give a connected view 
of English political history. Macmillan.) 

Four Oxford Lectures, 1887. (Fifty Years of European History: 
The Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and Britain.) By E. A. Freeman. 
(Macmillan.) 

Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. Edited from the 
manuscripts of John Ramsay. (Blackwood.) 

Histoire de Ja Civilisation Contemporaine en France. Par A. Ram- 
baud. 

Shelley, the Man and the Poet. By Felix Rabbe. (Ward & Downey.) 

Emperor William. A Succinct Biography. By Archibald Forbes. 
(Cassell.) 

Reminiscences of William Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Charles Lamb’s Letters. Newly arranged and edited by Alfred Ainger. 
(Macmillan.) 

Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor. Edited by E. Dowden. (Long- 
mans. ) 

English Writers. By Henry Morley. “II. From Czdmon to the 
Conquest. (Cassell.) 

Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (A notable novel by a 
very accomplished writer. Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Land beyond the Forest: Facts, Figures, and Fancies from Tran- 
sylvania. By E. Gerard. (Blackwood.) 

Poems. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

Christian Socialism. By Rey. M. Kaufmann. 

The Nervous System and the Mind. A treatise on the Dynamics of 
the Human Organism. By Charles Mercier. (Macmillan.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 

What is the Bible? By George T. Ladd. (A condensation of the 
author’s Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, published in 1883. Scribners.) 

Turning Points of Thought and Conduct. By J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. 
(Sermons preached in England. Whittaker.) 

Martin Luther, and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge. (Roberts.) 
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Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL.D. 
By his grandchildren, William P. and Julia P. Cutler. (Rey. Dr. Cutler 
was one of the pioneer settlers of Ohio, and later a Congressman from 
the new State. His pictures of life and manners in the first years of 
this century are very animated, aud the work is a highly valuable contri- 
bution to American biography and history. Robert Clarke & Co.) 

Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by Justin Winsor. 
Vol. V. The English and French in North America. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

The Fall of New France. By Gerald E. Hart. (Valuable for its 
numerous portraits and views. Putnams.) 

History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By H.C. Lea. Vol. 
III. (The closing volume of Mr. Lea’s masterly history of the earlier 
Inquisition, of which we shall soon give a full notice. Harpers.) 

The Study of Politics. By W. P. Atkinson. (Roberts.) 

The Causes of the French Revolution. By R. H. Dabney, M.A. 
(Henry Holt.) . 

A History of Political Economy. By J. K. Ingram, LL.D. With 
preface by Prof. E. J. James. (Macmillan.) 

Life and Letters of George Perkins Marsh. Compiled by Caroline C. 
Marsh. Vol. I. (Scribners.) 

Initials and Pseudonyms. By William Cushing. Second Series. 
(T. Y. Crowell.) 

Trish Wonders. By D. R. McAnnally, Jr. (Houghton.) 

A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, will bring out translations of the 
series of Great French Writers, by Prof. M. B. Anderson. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


APRIL. 
Civilization in the United States. By Matthew Arnold. (Nineteenth Century.) 
Islam and Civilization. By Canon MacColl. (Contemporary Review.) 
Cerebral Localization. By C. E. Brown-Séquard. (Forwm.) 

MAROH. 


The Tariff of 1828. By Prof. F. W. Taussig. (Political Science Quarterly.) 
Control of Immigration. By Prof. R. M. Smith. (Political Science Quarterly.) — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. By George EB. 
Ellis, D.D. Price $3.50. 
John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. Price $1.50. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
An Origioal Belle. By E. P. Roe. Price 25 cts. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


The Study of Politics. By W.P. Atkinson. Price 50 cts. 
Martin Luther, and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge, D.D. Price $2.00. 


From J. P. Mendwm, Boston. 
a Maat s of Christianity in the United States. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. Price 
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ViGTie XXX: 


MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.” * 


Dr. Martineau has long been the most prominent repre- 
sentative of English Unitarianism. I am not sure that we 
might not say that he has been in some respects the most 
prominent representative of Unitarianism, and has done 
more than any other to give shape to the later Unitarian 
thought. We may go further yet, and claim that there 
have been few, if any, of whatever ecclesiastical connection, 
that have done better service on the side of positive religion 
in the battle that has been forced upon it by the material- 
istic tendencies of the time. This battle he did not fight as 
a Unitarian, but as sharing the faith which is common to all 
religious souls; yet his position and his habits of thought 
gave him a special advantage in this contest. On the one 
side, the simplicity of the form under which he held this 
common religious faith freed him from many encumbrances. 
He had to contend merely for what is most central in relig- 
ion. On the other hand, the fact that he has stood so near 
to the scientific thought of the age, and has had so profound 
a sympathy with it, has enabled him to show its real relation 
to religion better than those could do whose position in this 


Principal of Manchester New College, London. Lérepov oiv d% yuyig yevog éyxparec 
ovpavod Kai yo Kal maong THE TepLodov yeyovéva HHUEV, TO OpdvioV Kai apETIc 
TARpEC, | TO undétEepa KexTHuévovy, 2 vols, Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue. 1888, [All rights reserved.] 
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respect was different. It is an interesting and suggestive 
fact that Mr. Spencer in his First Principles, when compar- 
ing theism with the forms of thought that are opposed to it, 
singled out certain utterances of Dr. Martineau to represent 
the theistic faith. 

In himself, Dr. Martineau is well fitted to exert influence 
upon the body of Christians with which he is connected 
and upon the larger world without. In his vast reading 
and in his command of the results of this, he reminds us 
of Sir William Hamilton, though happily without certain 
crude notions of the Absolute that made Hamilton so influ- 
ential in the degradation of English philosophical thought. 
As a dialectician, Dr. Martineau is hardly to be surpassed. 
His speech, however, has nothing of the coldness that such 
logical acumen might lead us to expect. His imagination 
is no less strong than his intellect. His most logical utter- 
ances have often the beauty or the glow of poetry. Yet the 
imagination is never allowed free play for its own sake. It 
always holds itself at the service of the thought. It is like 
the feathers of an arrow, that are not for the sake of adorn- 
ment, although they adorn. We can but think of him as 
a warrior arrayed for the fight, with armor polished and 
glittering, and a sword that knows the way to the weak 
points in the foeman’s harness. Even the limitations of 
Dr. Martineau often prove helpful in the strife. With the 
largest intellectual freedom, the intellectual sympathies in 
him are often narrow. There is thus added a certain clear- 
ness and decisiveness to his position, and a warmth in the 
defence of it, that a more tolerant mood would hardly have 
produced. 

The mental history of Dr. Martineau has fitted him to be 
a leader. His own life has been an advance. He has passed 
through the mental experiences that have marked the time 
in which he has lived. In his early life, he was, as he tells 
us in the Types of Ethical Theory, a follower of Bentham 
and James Mill. The description that he gives of his grad- 
ual and hardly conscious passing out from this position is 
extremely interesting. His picture of himself while he re- 
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mained in it is amusing. “It is no wonder,” he tells us, 
“that, in skimming over my notes of work in those distant 
years, I seem to be communing with some tight-swathed 
logical prig, in whose jerky confidence and angular mimicry 
of life I am humbled to recognize the image of myself.” 
He probably recognizes himself as little in some of his 
early theological writings. In his work The Rationale of 
Religious Enquiry,* he maintains that “in no intelligible 
sense can any one who denies the supernatural origin of the 
religion of Christ be termed a Christian.” In “the super- 
natural origin” of Christianity are included by him the 
Christian miracles. He says in another part of the work 
that, if it were true that a miracle is incredible, “not only 
would Christianity instantly descend to the level of human 
institutions, but even the fundamental principles of theism 
could no longer be consistently maintained.” Many others 
have passed from the views which this last quotation indi- 
cates to such as Dr. Martineau at present holds. Indeed, 
the drift of the age has been in this direction. Dr. Marti- 
neau, however, did not drift. He has been a leader. He 
accepted at the start what seemed to him the best that the 
thought of the time offered, and by the energy and fear- 
lessness of his thought he has reached the position that he 
now holds. I do not mean to imply, as is so often done, 
that one theological position necessarily requires more bold- 
ness and energy than another. I mean simply that the 
results which he has reached are his own, and that thus 
he can present them with a personal authority and power 
that would otherwise be impossible. 

Another element in the influence which Dr. Martineau 
has exerted, and one that is by no means the least in impor- 
tancé, is to be found in his personality. The charm of this 
all those who have been brought within the reach of his 
personal influence unite in representing in the language of’ 
the warmest admiration and affection. Enough of this per- 
sonality is felt in his writings to. give to them a special 
power. As one example of this, I will name his extreme 
courtesy towards his opponents. Of these there are multi- 


*Second edition, London, 1836. 
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tudes. He loves indeed to defend his own position by 
making war upon the positions which are opposed to his 
own. The chivalrous courtesy which he shows to his adver- 
saries in these hand-to-hand conflicts is very striking. The 
only exception that I now recall is found in his treatment 
of Spinoza. He considered, however, that Spinoza had 
represented his views under misleading terms, in order that 
they might win a reception which would not have been 
given them had they appeared under their own name. Dr. 
Martineau seems to have conceived that through such 
treachery Spinoza had lost the rights of an honorable foe. 
This estimate of Spinoza I regard as wholly mistaken. I 
refer to the matter here simply that, this qualification being 
removed, I may express my full admiration of this aspect 
of Dr. Martineau’s writings. In spite of this courtesy, and 
in no disaccord with it, it is true that the war is for the 
most part @ outrance. The cry is, “A free field and no 
favor.” It is a strife in which quarter is rarely given. 
Now and then there is an exception to this, as in the case 
of Dr. Royce, to whom he gracefully hands back his sword 
after disarming him. In the criticism of the brilliant book 
of Prof. Royce we read, “Not wishing, however, to stop 
up any path which can lead reflecting men to the recogni- 
tion of an omnipresent Reason, I refrain from further critical 
exception to this affirmative part of our author’s theory.” 

In.speaking of the part which Dr. Martineau has so wor- 
thily played in the development of theological thought, we 
must not forget his contribution to the religious life. As 
the Catholic explorers raised the cross upon every newly 
discovered region, so Dr. Martineau consecrated to religion 
whatever domain his reason had conquered. His Hndeav- 
ours after the Christian Life have brought inspiration to 
many a spirit, and especially to many over whom the ordi- 
nary religious literature could have little power. 

It is to be noticed that, while his own position in the 
Christian world has been unequivocal, his work has been 
for the most part in relation to those fundamental principles 
that are the property of no one denomination. In connec- 
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tion with this must be taken the fact that, while his thought 
on religious matters is largely what would be called “radical,” 
the temper of his mind is largely conservative. It is thus 
natural that members of the most diverse Christian bodies 
should recognize the importance of his work, and should 
unite in the expression of admiration and gratitude. 

I have dwelt thus upon the general work of Dr. Marti- 
neau, because these last volumes represent his withdrawal 
from the public position which he has so long and so honor- 
ably held. It is to be hoped that he may long continue to 
present to the world his thoughts upon the high themes of 
life and speculation. But the four volumes that now stand 
before us, the Types of Ethical Theory and A Study of Re- 
ligion, must be regarded as forming the crowning work of 
his life. They represent what his pupils have for so many 
years been fortunate in receiving directly from his lips, and 
the fact that we now share what has been their special pos- 
session cannot prevent us from a feeling of sadness that 
this special and official work has reached its end. 

The latest production of Dr. Martineau, the publication 
of which furnishes the occasion of the present article, is 
entitled A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. 
This title is perhaps somewhat too broad to express pre- 
cisely the scope of the work. ‘This is really a presentation 
in the largest and freest manner of the argument for theism, 
and chiefly the argument from design. I have spoken of its 
author as a dialectician. His mind is argumentative and an- 
alytical rather than constructive. His favorite form of de- 
fence is to show the nullity of the arguments by which his 
position is assailed. The work before us is the defence of 
a proposition. This proposition indeed involves, so far as 
its form is concerned, two distinct elements. It is that 
the world is the creation of a spirit, and that this spirit is 
wise and good. In point of fact, in our common religious 
thought, wisdom and goodness are regarded each as in- 
volved in the other. Thus the proposition is simply the 
affirmation of the truth of Christian theism. This purpose 
and scope of the volumes is implied by the motto from 
The Laws of Plato, which marks the title-page. 
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In defence of this fundamental proposition, certain defi- 
nite lines of argument are followed; namely, such as pre- 
pare the way for and culminate in “the argument from 
design.” The defence of religion is thus reduced to definite 
limits. Certain aspects of the case which are no less im- 
portant are therefore, by the plan of the undertaking, left out 
of the account. Thus the authority which belongs to the 
religious feelings by their very existence, is not recognized. 
The instinct of worship, practically considered, must be re- 
garded as one important source and justification of faith 
in the object of worship. Further, the revelation of God 
in beauty has no place in the discussion. This element, 
though for the most part left out of the account in theo- 
logical thought, I conceive to be no less important than the 
Divine revelation through the moral sense. 

One result of the argumentative character of the work is 
found in the fact that the author sometimes expresses his 
own belief with too little elaboration to enable us to view it 
in all its bearings. We are made to see the weakness of 
opposing arguments. We witness the subtilty and strength 
with which they are met and overcome. We would gladly 
see something more of the inner strength of the position 
that is defended, and would gladly be made to comprehend 
more fully its general relations and applications. 

The argument which constitutes the most essential part 
of the work aims, as we have seen, to prove that the world 
is the product of a creative power which is both wise and 
good. This is preceded by a discussion of the limits of 
human thought, which is obviously in place as a prepara- 
tion for the main argument. It is followed by a brief 
but important and welcome discussion of the doctrine of 
immortality. The discussion as to the nature of causa- 
tion, and that of opposing systems of thought, are obvi- 
ously only subsidiary to the general purpose that I have 
named. 

The argument itself falls under the two heads that have 
been already indicated. The one division is entitled “* God 
as Cause”; the other, “‘God as Perfection.” 
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Each of these lines of argument consists of two parts, 
one deductive and the other inductive. The object of the 
deductive portion of each is to lead us to the recognition of 
a personal divine will upon which all things depend and by 
which all are guided. The object of the a posteriori por- 
tion of each is to show that the facts of the world are what 
we might expect from the results thus reached, and espe- 
cially that this will is guided by wisdom and animated by 
love. 

The inmost structure of the double argument in which 
the discussion is conducted is thus one of great symmetry. 
Each line of reasoning has a similar starting-point. Each 
begins with the recognition of a personal will manifesting 
itself in the relations with which it has to do. The first, 
that which considers God as cause, is based upon the as- 
sumption that we cannot conceive of force except as the 
manifestation of will. The force which is active about us 
must therefore be considered as the expression of an abso- 
lute will. The external world is resolved into forces acting 
upon us and interacting among themselves. Thus, accord- 
ing to the assumption, we cannot think of the world other- 
wise than as the direct manifestation of God. The second 
line of thought begins from a similar assumption. We can- 
not understand the authority of the moral law unless we 
regard it as the expression of the will of some being supe- 
rior to ourselves. It requires, indeed, a personality whose 
sublimity should correspond with the sublimity of the law 
of right. In both these relations, we are thus brought face 
to face with the thought of a divine personality. This per- 
sonal will manifests itself in the outer world as force, and 
in the inner world as duty. 

I fear that philosophy will long have to bear the taunt of 
science, in that, while the scientific thought, from first prin- 
ciples up to the point where new speculations begin to di- 
verge, is one, the students of philosophy are, from first 
principles on, divided among themselves. This is not the 
place to discuss the reason of this divergence or to attempt 
to show how this variance is consistent with the assumption 
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that philosophy is anything more than the capricious play 
of the imagination. Certainly, the personal equation is far 
more marked in philosophy than it is in science. The phi- 
losophy of religion is in as confused a state as any other 
philosophy. It is fortunate, however, that, while students 
of theology may differ in their premises, they may yet be at 
one in their conclusions. It is fortunate that in the work 
before us the development of the two lines of reasoning 
referred to does not depend upon the soundness of the as- 
sumptions with which they start. These assumptions are 
brilliant and fascinating. If legitimate, they would bring 
the reality of religious truth to an actual demonstration. 
In spite of all their attractiveness, however, I cannot help 
doubting their legitimacy. 

I express this doubt with some regret. I have often, 
however, in philosophical and theological discussion, been 
forced to recall the warning impressed upon me by my 
Murray, as I tramped through Italy and Switzerland in 
my youth: “Beware of short cuts.” They are always 
tempting, sometimes helpful, but to be used only with the 
greatest caution. In briefly suggesting some of the diffi- 
culties that I find in the a priori arguments that introduce 
the two lines of discussion, I shall consider, first, that which 
forms the opening of the argument entitled ‘God as Cause,” 
and then that which opens the argument entitled “ God as 
Perfection.” I shall criticise these arguments the more 
freely, because I do not doubt that a large portion of the 
readers of these pages will sympathize with the ideas pre- 
sented in the work reviewed rather than with those of the 
reviewer. 

Leaving out the general introduction in regard to the 
limits of human knowledge, the argument in regard to 
“God as Cause” has three stages. In the first, it is main- 
tained that the idea of space is intuitively given, and that 
this idea actually represents the external reality. In con- 
nection with this, we may place the assumption that the 
external reality is directly perceived by us. In the second 
stage of the argument, it is maintained that space is filled, 
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not with atoms or material of any kind, but, according to 
the view of Boscovich, with centres of force. There is 
nothing in the so-called material universe but force. Fur- 
ther, it is maintained that we must in every case assume 
force to be the manifestation of a conscious and controlling 
will. In the third stage of the argument,— the a posteriori 
portion,— it is maintained that in the world we find evi- 
dence of a divine wisdom which directs these forces, which 
are the manifestation of this absolute will. It is in regard 
to the first two stages that I wish to suggest certain doubts 
and difficulties. It will be noticed that, though the third 
stage of the argument forms the natural completion of the 
earlier, yet its validity is really independent of them. If a 
divine intelligence is recognized as manifesting itself in the 
world, the nature of space and that of force are compara- 
tively indifferent. 

In view of the great amount of discussion which has of 
late been given to the origin of our notion of space, I cannot 
help thinking that in the work under consideration it is 
somewhat too lightly assumed to be an element of innate 
and original endowment. It may indeed be to some extent 
innate with man at the present day. If this is so, it throws 
no light upon its nature and source. Dr. Martineau exam- 
ines two attempts to explain how the notion of space might 
be the result of sensation and of our reasoning upon sensa- 
tion,— those of Mill and Helmholz. An example of Mill’s 
reasoning may be found in connection with the fact that, 
when we lay one of our hands upon any part of our own 
body, we have two tactual sensations,—one, that of the 
hand; the other, that of the part of the body that is touched 
by it. When the hand is laid on anything else, we have 
only a single tactual sensation,— that in the hand. In this 
way, and in other ways somewhat similar, we distinguish 
other bodies from our own. We thus get an idea of outness 
and of space. The theory of Helmholz is based in part 
upon the changes in the various aspects of bodies as we 
move among them, and this leads to discrimination and the 
notion of outness. I am not sure whether Dr. Martineau’s 
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contention that all these differences would be simply changes 
of sensation, and would involve no notion of externality and 
space unless we had an intuition of these to start with, is 
not well founded. It might be urged, indeed, that these 
varying relations of sensation form precisely what we mean 
by space and externality. Still, it may be questioned 
whether in this way these various results would be abso- 
lutely fused together into that perfect unity which is found 
in our notion of space. But we must notice that we are not 
left consciously to construct this notion out of our varied 
experiences. We may, indeed, insist upon our ignorance 
of what is going on in the infant’s mind, and still more of 
that which is going on in the life that is below the human, 
We may well criticise, as Dr. Martineau does so effectively, 
any exaggerated attempt to represent an experience that is 
so different from our own. It is, however, one thing to 
confess our ignorance in regard to these matters, and quite 
another to ignore them. It cannot be doubted that the 
fully developed consciousness which we possess has been 
developed slowly and by innumerable gradations out of 
unconsciousness. In the lowest life, no irritation from what 
we now know as the outward world takes place without 
some degree of what we now know as motion. There is 
either attraction and advance, or there is a shrinking and 
recoil. When the results of such experiences rise above 
the horizon of full and perfect consciousness, the grouping 
of the elements has already taken place. There is a fusion 
such as perhaps would not have been possible had the whole 
procedure occurred beneath the observation of the conscious 
subject. It is not my design to discuss this extremely com- 
plicated theme, but simply to indicate a class of considera- 
tions which might affect our judgment in regard to the 
results reached by Dr. Martineau. 

For myself, I will confess that I cannot conceive how a 
subjective form of perception, whether the result of sensa- 
tion or an original endowment of the mind, can represent 
any purely objective form of existence, any more than the 
sensation of heat can represent the state of a non-sentient 
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tea-kettle. Something in some way corresponding to each 
there may and must doubtless be, but I cannot conceive 
that this correspondence should involve similarity or any 
approach to it. 

In connection with the assumption of an intuitive knowl- 
edge of space, I placed Dr. Martineau’s assumption of the 
direct perception of the content of space; namely, of exter- 
nal existence. This view is held in opposition to that which 
would regard our belief in the external world to be a matter 
of inference. This direct perception, as held by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, amounts to very little. Even in the case of Sir 
William Hamilton, the direct perception, of which he made 
so much account, proved to be a great disappointment when 
we came to understand how little he really meant by it. 
Indeed, in the face of the later psychological results, “ direct 
perception” can be little more than a name. As we have 
seen, Dr. Martineau recognizes in the place of a material 
universe only manifestations of force. All that we directly 
perceive, then, is that there is a force opposed to ours,—a 
fact that we might have reason to suspect, even if it were 
not a matter of perception. Indeed, this result, or content, 
of perception falls so far short of what we seem to perceive, 
it leaves the world so stripped of what has been familiar and 
dear, that it seems hardly worth contending for, especially 
as there is little ground for the argument. The great truth 
which underlies the discussion, and which is of great prac- 
tical as well as theoretical importance, is that, by means of 
our own activity alone, as it meets with some obstruction, 
do we obtain knowledge of external existence. If we were 
simply idle and passive, no such knowledge would come 
to us. This is well and strongly put by Dr. Martineau. 

The fact just stated suggests the consideration by which 
the nature of the force that opposes our force is determined. 
We try, to use Dr. Martineau’s illustration, to shut a door 
against a strong wind. We thus acquire, as we have seen, 
directly or indirectly, the notion of externality. We exert 
force which is met and opposed by other force. But the 
force we exert is conscious force. It is the manifestation 
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of a will. We can, then (it is urged), conceive of force only 
as will. It is the will without, with which our will has 
come into collision. There is force everywhere: therefore 
there must be a will everywhere. There is indeed, as we 
have seen, nothing but force: therefore there can be outside 
of us nothing but will. This will can be only the will of 
an infinite being; that is, of God. 

From the fact that the force exercised by us is consciously 
directed, it seems, however, a leap to assume that this must 
be the case with all force. We possess a power of abstrac- 
tion by which we can separate the element of causation 
from that of consciousness. It is useless to say that we 
cannot do this. We actually doit. We think of causation 
and of force with no reference to a directing will, and I 
cannot see that such a will is logically involved in our 
thought of force. 

The argument gains apparent weight from the fact that 
savages, to so large an extent, personify the objects about 
them, regarding the activities of nature as manifestations of 
wills like their own. The fact, however, that the savage 
regards force as the expression of will does not abolish that 
other fact; namely, that we, by the process of abstraction 
already named, can think of force as independent of will. 
In regard to the savage, however, I conceive that the state- 
ment just made is not strictly true. It is not force, as such, 
which suggests the thought of will: it is the capriciousness 
with which the force is exerted. It has been well remarked, 
I think by Adam Smith, that there was never a god of 
weight. This fact, as was pointed out by Comte, is ex- 
tremely significant. The force of gravitation is invariable. 
There is, in its action, no hint of caprice; and thus it never 
occurred to any one to place behind it as its source the will 
of a divinity. 

In what has been said, I do not mean to imply that the 
position of Dr. Martineau, in regard to force, is one to be 
wholly rejected. It is only when the thought of force is 
presented in its isolation and under the particular form in 
which his argument offers it that I cannot accept the rea- 
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soning. But there is another aspect of the case. For my- 
self, I go much further than Dr. Martineau would do. I 
hold not only that the external world is not directly per- 
ceived by us, but that it is constructed by us out of our 
sensations, and is assumed by us to exist. I hold that there 
is nothing in our thought of the external world, from space 
down to the most concrete content of space, that is not in 
like manner made up of our own sensations and the com- 
bining and constructing activity of the imagination. Two 
things, however, remain true in regard to our thought of 
this world: one is that we assume its reality as indisputa- 
ble; the other is that in all our thinking we assume that we 
can have some knowledge of it. Mr. Spencer is right in re- 
gard to the first of these assumptions, when he says that the 
belief in something external to us is held so strongly that 
it can neither be proved nor disproved. Of this world, 
however, he maintains that we can know nothing. He 
comforts us, on the other hand, by telling us that our 
thought has sufficient truth to guide us among the unknown 
realities, so that practically we are as well off as if we knew 
them. But his own thought does not stop with this prac- 
tical result. It explores the past before man lived, pressing 
back to the nebulous ether. It presses forward, far beyond 
the time when man shall cease to be, till it meets the nebu- 
lous ether once again. The thought of no one of us stops 
with merely practical results. We all assume that we can 
know the world, with the same absolute confidence with 
which we assume its existence. What answer can we make 
to one who proclaims his absolute agnosticism in regard to 
the outer world? None, except to say that his thought 
about the world shows that he does not at heart believe in 
the agnosticism that he professes. Religion solves the diffi- 
culty by maintaining that the world is a manifestation of 
spirit, that it has an ideal content, and that thus it is in its 
very nature intelligible. In other words, our honest think- 
ing about the world involves the postulate that it is a form 
by which spirit manifests itself to spirit. We have, then, 
to accept an agnosticism in regard to the external world 
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more thorough than that of Mr. Spencer himself, or else to 
accept the fundamental truth of religion, through which 
alone the world becomes intelligible. We accept the exist- 
ence of the outward world on no proof, simply because we 
cannot help it. It is just as impossible for us to stop trying 
to know the world, and trusting to our thought in regard 
to it, as it is to give up our belief in its existence. Since 
a spiritual source and content of the world are implied by 
this, we can as little rid our mind of implicit faith in the 
one as of our explicit faith in the other. The only differ- 
ence is that faith in this spiritual content is secondary, and 
thus less manifest to our consciousness; while faith in the 
existence of the world is primary, and thus always manifest 
to the consciousness. 

In what has been said, we have had simply the result of 
one method of philosophic thought, examined and criticised 
from a different philosophic stand-point. As has already 
been intimated, it is probable that a large proportion of the 
readers of this article may prefer the short cut suggested by 
Dr. Martineau to the more roundabout path that seems to 
me the safer. Both, however, aim at precisely the same 
result. What we have now to notice touches more nearly 
the religious consciousness. 

In Dr. Martineau’s view, as we have seen, the world is 
made up of forces which are the direct manifestation of the 
divine will. God alone is active in nature. If I under- 
stand the bearing of his extremely interesting discussion 
of Descartes’ view of animals, God alone is active in them. 
Human spirits alone stand outside of this divine activity. 
These are now and then spoken of by him as created. His 
more common expression is, however, that they are “set 
up.” This term is extremely vague. : Whether they are set 
up like pins to be bowled at by the mundane forces; or 
whether they are set up in business on their own account, 
we are not told. In one place, it is implied that we are 
intrusted with a certain amount of the force which is in- 
vested in the universe, in order that we may draw upon it 
in the exercise of our primary volitions. However this may 
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be, the whole universe, with the exception of finite spirits, 
is filled with Divinity, while these are empty of it. The 
ordinary relation of God to man is conceived of as some- 
thing external, as that of a person with persons. The utter- 
ances of Theodore Parker are treated as extravagant, if not 
absurd. According to Parker, all our activity, like the 
other activities of the universe, only in a higher degree, is 
the manifestation of the Divine Presence or Power. We 
have the ability to yield ourselves more or less perfectly to 
the working of this inspiration. This yielding alone is our 
part. All the rest is of God. This, to Dr. Martineau, 
seems to suggest only a hopeless confusion. Either there is 
no place for man’s activity or there is no place for that of 
God. If either does the whole, what is there for the other 
to do? So one might try to divide the life of a leaf from 
the life of the tree. If it is all leaf, what place is there in 
it for the life of the tree? If it is all the life of the tree, 
what becomes of the leaf? So one might question in regard 
to the language of the apostle: “The fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
temperance.” But these are precisely the fruits which. the 
human spirit bears out of its own life. Or what shall we 
make of the command to work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it.is God which worketh in us, both 
to will and todo? Dr. Martineau recognizes the possibility 
of an occasional or extraordinary inspiration, though what 
place there is for this in his system does not appear. Nor 
does it appear what is to become of the spirit, with the 
certain store of force that has been intrusted to it, in the 
eternal life. Will it have now and then an addition to its 
stock or a replacing of it? Perhaps, indeed, this relation 
has to do only with life in the material world, though, if 
existence in the spiritual world be personal, it would seem 
to involve the exercise of force under some form or other. 
In regard to the whole matter, I am glad to be able to 
appeal from Martineau to Martineau. In the Types of 
Ethical Theory we read: “To have no wish, no claim, no 
reluctance to be taken hither or thither, but to yield one’s 
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self up as the organ of a higher spirit, which disposes of us 
as may be fit, constitutes the mystic ideal of perfect life.” 
The use of the word “ mystic” forbids us to understand the 
word “organ” in the sense in which we might speak of the 
marshals of Napoleon as being his organs. It implies a 
relation different from that of mere persons with a person. 
It gives to the phrase, at least in the natural understanding 
of it, a sense somewhat akin to the thought of Parker, 
though by no means its equivalent. I can but believe that 
the sentence thus understood expresses more nearly the true 
feeling of its author than does the more mechanical view 
which we have just examined. 

I find a like difficulty in regard to the a priori part of 
the second line of argument,— that in regard to the good- 
ness of God. 

I am willing to confess that the difficulty may be as much 
with the reader as with the writer, but it exists. The as- 
sumption taken by itself, and as it is put in the Types of 
Ethical Theory, is clear enough. When we are told that 
our sense of obligation to do the right involves the idea of 
a personal law-giver, whether we accept the statement or 
not, it is intelligible. When, however, in the work before 
us the theme is enlarged upon, and we are told precisely 
how morality implies a personal law-giver, the matter, so 
far as I can perceive, becomes less clear. It is easy to see 
how the moral sense is quickened and strengthened by the 
thought of a holy law-giver. It is not so easy to see how in. 
itself it is absolutely dependent upon this. In the Types 
of Ethical Theory, it was made clear that it is not the 
divine omnipotence that compels our submission to the 
moral law. The authority of power is not the authority of 
duty. It is the divine holiness that makes the divine com- 
mands so potent over our souls. In this case, however, it 
would appear that the moral sense must exist, in order to 
feel even the admiration of holiness. It is thus easy to see 
how the sense of duty should become re-enforced by religion, 
and how it might even be stunted without it. There is the 
power of the infinite ideal which is also a reality. There 
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is a power which comes from the knowledge that what is 
uttering its commands within our own hearts is omnipotent 
also in the universe, and that thus the right is enthroned 
above all things. There is inspiration in the thought of an 
infinite object of love, whose approval is the greatest reward 
of which we can conceive, and whose condemnation is more 
terrible than any other penalty. All this shows how the 
moral sense may be re-enforced by religion, but not that this 
sense has its root in religion. We are brought to a position 
somewhat similar to that of Kant, who drew the distinction 
between ethics and religion very sharply, while recognizing 
the mutual relations of the two. The truth which religion 
assumes is, according to him, a postulate which must be 
made in the interest of morality rather than something 
which must be assumed as its explanation. The moral 
sense comes to the world as itself a law-giver. It demands 
that the universe shall conform to its requirement. It 
demands that the authority which it recognizes as supreme 
within itself should also be supreme in the outer world. 
This would seem to be the most natural way to approach 
the theodicy which Dr. Martineau has presented with euch 
strength and beauty. 

It-is easy thus to point out differences of view, and to 
criticise, if such discussion of fundamental principles can 
be called criticism. It is not so easy to express agreement 
and to praise. If we would give an idea (let us say) of 
some singer that we have heard, how can we do it? It is 
impossible to do it fitly, for we cannot reproduce the sounds 
that charmed us. To illustrate fairly the subtilty of Dr. 
Martineau’s reasoning, the beauty of the expression, the 
play of fancy and of wit, it would be necessary to transfer 
whole pages from his volumes to this review. These qual- 
ities come out very strongly when he fairly faces the so- 
called argument from design. He is familiar with the facts 
of which he speaks, and with their treatment by writers of 
the popular school of thought. He shows, conclusively, that 
the theory of natural selection does not fundamentally affect 
the solution of the old problems; that the choice, now as 
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ever, must be between the recognition of chance as the con- 
trolling element in the shaping of organic life or of some 
principle of teleology. Teleology he maintains to be incon- 
ceivable, except as the expression of conscious design. Per- 
haps, however satisfactory his view may be in general, its 
form has not been quite sufficiently modified by the later 
views of the genesis of organic life; yet there can be no 
doubt that he does magnificent battle for what must be 
recognized as substantially true. I doubt if ever the argu- 
ment has been presented with so great knowledge of the 
facts, united with so much ingenuity. It was certainly 
never presented with such beauty of style and charm of 
illustration. 

As an example of this brilliancy of treatment, I take, 
almost at random, an extract from the discussion of the 
objection that has been made to the “argument from de- 
sign,” based upon the superabundant productions of nature. 
The passage is interesting, also, as giving a hint of the per- 
sonality of the author and the attraction which the world 
of nature has for him. After speaking of certain other as- 
pects of the case, Dr. Martineau proceeds :— 


Nor should we entirely disregard yet a further end which is inciden- 
tally realized by this method; namely, the investiture of the world with 
a glorious exuberance, furnishing it as a majestic palace with endless 
galleries of art and beauty, instead of as a cheap boarding-school with 
bare benches and scant meals. How much of the splendor and signifi- 
cance of nature depends upon its fulness,— upon the irrepressible rush 
of life into every open inlet and over every surface newly spread! 
Would you have the teeming elements less hospitable? The waters you 
could not keep empty, unless you boiled them; or the air silent, unless 
you froze it; or the rock naked, unless, like Hannibal, you dosed it with 
vinegar: invisible candidates for growth and movement and voice will 
steal in and soon crowd the most guarded solitude. The gardener may 
be vexed with the indefatigable weeds upon his trim beds; but, were the 
wild plants fewer and less persevering, where would be the careless 
hedge-bank and the mossy wall? He may vow vengeance upon the 
nests that harbor the pilferers of his fruits; but who would purchase 
the richest table at the cost of an air less musical? On sultry days, 
we are sometimes provoked by the vivacity of creation; but he who 
would indulge his languid mood, and cannot throw his heart into the 
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jubilee of the strong sunshine, should certainly not go abroad when 
summer is at full tide. Nature will be jealous, if, when pretending to 
seek her haunts, you after all want only to retire into yourself. When 
you bask in your boat upon the lake to compose a sonnet or work out 
a problem, she startles you with gleams of silver and golden scales that 
open the perspective of the waters on which you float. When, like 
Phedrus, you carry a book under your cloak as you stroll by the Ilissus, 
and think to master it cooling your feet in the brook and your head 
under the shade of a tall plane, you soon find, unless a Socrates is there 
to steady you, your philosophy chirruped away by the grasshopper and 
your reverie exploded by the flash of the dragon-fly, with a thousand 
other peremptory hints to quit your own interior and mingle with the 
gladness of the world. When the greedy axe has performed its mas- 
sacre and left only the graveyard of a forest, and the tangle of brush- 
wood has been consumed by fire, the industry of Nature begins again. 
New families of plants, never suspected to be there, seize upon their 
chance and spring into the vacated place, quickly followed by the old 
ones, waking again into life at the competition. It is this vital elastic- 
ity of Nature that gives to even her untracked solitudes the double in- 
terest of a picture and a history; and, were its tension slackened, her 
communion with our inner life would lose its vivid charm, and her voices 
would speak to us in muffled tones. 


The inductive reasoning in regard to the “argument from 
design” is presented under two heads corresponding to the 
two general divisions to which I have already referred. 
Under one, **God considered as Cause,” the wisdom mani- 
fested in the external world is discussed. Under the other, 
‘God considered as Perfection,” the evidences of the mani- 
festation of goodness in the world are presented. The first 
of these discussions is largely aggressive. Dr. Martineau 
evidently enjoys the work, and with the material at his 
command finds it an easy task to carry the positions which 
he attacks. In the second, the battle is more defensive. 
He fully appreciates the gravity and the difficulty of the 
undertaking. He feels the burden of the world’s suffering 
and sorrow, and recognizes the contrast between it and 
what we might naturally have expected in a world created 
by a wise, good, and omnipotent Power. He shows, how- 
ever, that this suffering is often exaggerated. “The struggle 
for existence” has a tragic sound, and seems to involve 
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countless miseries. This struggle is shown, however, in its 
real nature. We are told, for instance, that “the extinct 
races, whose only representatives are in our geological 
museums, have suffered no agonies in their generic death, 
but have been quite unconscious of their interesting rarity 
ere they disappeared; and the last dodo of New Zealand 
had no cause to envy the first.” Again, in regard to the 
“struggle for existence,” we read, ‘“ May we not say, then, 
that it accomplishes the maximum of good with the mini- 
mum of evil, and pushes on a perpetual conquest without 
leaving any vanquished aware of their defeat?” 

It is possible that in all this the amount of suffering in 
the lower world may be somewhat underrated. Even if 
this be so, it forms a refreshing contrast to the present re- 
action against a past optimism,—a reaction which exagger- 
ates this aspect of the world till it becomes a caricature. 
Of the two, the view taken by Dr. Martineau I conceive to 
be vastly truer and more sane. 

His argument consists in showing that the suffering of 
the world is more than balanced by its pleasure, and that 
it is essential to the advancement and even to the pleasure 
of life. In the lower world, the suffering is the means by 
which the type of existence is elevated. In human life, it 
is the condition of moral strength and exaltation. He 
takes a view somewhat similar to that of Leibnitz, whose 
expression, “ the best possible world,” it is now the fashion 
to ridicule. Many who ridicule it do not perhaps fully un- 
derstand its meaning. It does not mean, certainly, and on 
the lips of Leibnitz did not mean, a world of ideal happi- 
ness. Leibnitz meant simply that no good can be accom- 
plished except as associated with some evil. “The best 
possible world” is a world in which there is the maximum 
of good and the minimum of evil that are consistént with 
one another. It is idle, then, to point out the painful 
aspects of life and ridicule the notion of a “best possible 
world” in which these exist; for, according to the view of 
Leibnitz, these simply represent the cheapest rate at which 
the good of life could be procured. A similar line of argu- 
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ment is followed by Dr. Martineau. I do not remember, 
indeed, that he makes any similar claim for the world; but 
he does explain its evil in a similar manner. He defies 
the reader to construct theoretically a world that should be 
free from the evils of this and yet possess its good. 

All of this does not quite touch what is, perhaps, at the 
present time, the most urgent difficulty of the case. The 
objector might answer: “Of course, I cannot suggest a 
world that is free from the conditions under which my life 
in this world has been developed. I cannot transcend the 
limits of my own experience and the experience of my race. 
But an infinitely good, all-wise, and omnipotent Being 
would and could have made a world which should possess 
the maximum of good with a complete absence of evil.” 
From this point of view, it is a matter of indifference 
whether the good be or be not greater than the evil. The 
slightest pain in any single creature in the universe would 
disprove all the assumptions that religion might make in 
regard to its divine source. 

In answer to such reasoning, Dr. Martineau maintains 
none too strongly that the idea of omnipotence as held by 
such objectors defeats itself. Omnipotence means simply, 
according to him, “all the power that there is.’ We do 
not complain that omnipotence cannot reconcile contradic- 
tions, and the difficulty of reaching the advantage of life 
without cost he seems to regard as possessing the nature 
of a contradictidn. Where precisely the difficulties exist I 
do not remember that we are told. In his earlier writings, 
Dr. Martineau recognized a “material datum objective to 
God.” This view he has given up. The only original 
datum objective to God that he now recognizes is space, 
which, as we have already seen, he regards as having an 
objective reality, and as being discerned by us through in- 
tuition. Space certainly can furnish no difficulties of the 
kind which we are now considering. 

The popular argument against theism rests largely, I will 

venture to suggest, upon the use of the term “Uncondi- 
tioned,” which has become a common one in certain schools 
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of thought. There is no reason why the Unconditioned 
should or should not accomplish anything. Indeed, upon 
few topics has there been so much vain speech as in regard 
to this. There must, indeed, be some form of being that is 
free from external conditions. The universe itself would 
constitute such a being if there were none other. Buta 
being without conditions, within itself, is inconceivable, be- 
cause it is impossible. The “ Unconditioned” of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s philosophy is independent from without, but is abso- 
lutely conditioned from within. It is its essence, its quale, 
to manifest itself in precisely the universe that exists. 
Surely, no writer of this school could criticise the theologian 
who should recognize the fact that there are certain ideal 
relations which cannot be transcended even by “ omnipo- 
tence.” 

Dr. Martineau holds that, when God chose a certain end 
to be accomplished, he thereby limited himself. The end 
chosen determined the means that must be used for its 
accomplishment. Whatever was essential to this end fol- 
lowed it as a matter of course— We know little of the 
councils of the Almighty. Whether this is the best pos- 
sible world or the only possible world, we cannot say. We 
must take it as it is, accepting what is clear, and judge by 
this, so far as we may, of what is obscure. It would be the 
height of folly to reverse the process, and attempt to ex- 
plain the clear by that which is obscure, especially as such 
explanation would be only beclouding. Certain things are 
clear. So far as the history of our little world is concerned, 
the only world the history of which we know, we see it pro- 
ceeding from the nebulous period by regular and direct, if to 
our apprehension slow, steps to the production of sensation, 
of intelligence, and finally of spirit. ‘Spirit we see moving 
by slow yet sure advance to the recognition of the sublime 
ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty. These, though even 
as yet they are not the actual rulers of the spiritual world, 
are yet seen to be worthy of such supremacy. Those who 
disown them in their lives yet pay to them a real homage 
in their inmost consciousness. All this naturally suggests 
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a spiritual source and an ideal content of the world. Such 
spiritual source and such ideal content are, as we have 
already seen, implicitly recognized by the eager, questioning 
thought of man, and more directly and consciously by the 
_ instinct of trust and worship. On such broad foundations 
the teleological argument must be content to rest, and on 
them it can rest securely. 

The discussion of immortality at the close of the work is 
based chiefly upon the incompleteness of the present life, 
intellectual and moral. We are made to see here the inade- 
quacy of results compared with the fulness of the promise. 
It is easy to point out an apparent contradiction between 
what is said here and what earlier in the work is affirmed 
of the indifference of Nature towards the individual. In 
this earlier passage, we are told that “ Nature, careless of 
the individual, is intent only on the life of her several types 
of being.” After a vivid presentation of the prodigality of 
Nature as concerns individual life, the passage proceeds: 
“Tn all such cases there is undoubtedly a sacrifice of single 
organisms without realizing their capabilities. And, if it 
were the end of Nature (as it is ours) to preserve each of 
her offspring to full development, this would constitute fail- 
ure. But, so long as the life that drops into her bosom re- 
appears in new births, nothing is really lost, and her purpose 
is untouched by mere change of instances. The teleology 
of nature must be sought not in individuals, but in kinds.” 
The criticism that assumes a contradiction between this pas- 
sage and the argument for immortality which closes the 
work is based upon a complete misapprehension of Dr, 
Martineau’s position. He has before insisted upon the dif- 
ference between man and the brute, a difference which is 
based’ upon the fact of man’s spiritual nature. Man is a 
person, and the exaltation of the idea of personality is one 
element of the work which demands recognition and grat- 
itude. 

In this hasty survey of Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion, 
many important parts of the discussion have been left un- 
noticed. The consideration of the limits of human intelli- 
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gence, the discussion of the philosophy of Kant, of Panthe- 
ism, and of other forms of speculation, the masterly treat- 
ment of the questions in regard to the freedom of the will, 
and of other themes, have been omitted. The matters that 
have been taken up in this article have been treated so 
briefly as to do little justice either to the views of Dr. Mar- 
tineau or to those which I have sometimes suggested for 
comparison with them. My aim has not been to commend 
the work to the readers of this Review, for it needs no com- 
mendation. It has been expected with such eagerness that 
the announcement of its publication is the only introduction 
that it needs. The purpose of this article has been to indi- 
cate the lines of thought which the work chiefly follows, 
and yet more to indicate the importance of the themes 
which it discusses. To get the true advantage from the 
volumes, the chief interest should be removed from the 
work itself to the great truths which they represent. ‘They 
should be read not simply for delight at their eloquence and 
admiration of their strength; yet less, to know what Dr. 
Martineau thinks in regard to one subject and another. 
They should be read as a contribution to the thought of 
the age, and as being such a contribution because they stim- 
ulate thought as well as satisfy it. Studied thus thought- 
fully, as they deserve to be studied, they will be found 
wonderfully helpful and quickening. The reader will feel 
something of the personality of the author. If he does not 
always agree with the positions taken in the work, the con- 
tact with such vigorous thinking will be stimulating; while, 
in regard to the more important points, the strength and 
insight of the author will be found most helpful in remoy- 
ing difficulties and in making more easy the solution of 
some of the great problems of life. 

CHARLES ©. EVERETT. 
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BISHOP COLENSO. 


Twenty-five years ago there was published in London the 
First Part of a Critical Examination of the Pentateuch and 
the Book of Joshua. Its author was a devoted missionary 
bishop of the Church of England. With an intrepidity 
rarely found in bishops of any Church, he exposed the unhis- 
torical character of the Hexateuch as a whole, and denied 
that Moses could have written more than a fragment of the 
first five books of the Old Testament. He thus preluded 
a series of studies on the Hexateuch, which covered eight 
years and filled as many volumes. Great was the turmoil 
aroused in a Church not yet recovered from the mild ration- 
alism of the Hssays and Reviews, and the judgment of the 
Privy Council, which affirmed the right of any clergyman 
of the Establishment to question the authorship or credibil- 
ity of any portion of the Bible. The defenders of the faith 
—as they esteemed themselves — were cut off from resort 
to the secular courts; but they had recourse to every other 
means for inducing the heretical critic to resign his bishop- 
ric. The archbishop and all but one of the English bishops 
united in a “round robin” asking him to resign; and, this 
school-boy performance having failed to produce any effect, 
eleven thousand of the clergy of England and Ireland 
united in a Declaration to the effect that the Church of 
England holds that every part of the Bible is the “ Word of 
God, and that the punishments of the other world are ever- 
lasting.” 

Even this manifesto, however, failed to convince the Lord 
Bishop of Natal, signed as it was by all the ignorance and 
bigotry of the English Church, a genuine bead-roll of the 
“inferior clergy.” He continued to hold his bishopric until 
his death. Harassed to the last by his petty-minded perse- 
cutors, he defended, mildly but courageously, the rights of 
scholarship in its search for truth. He was sustained by 
the best elements in his Church. Dean Stanley, facing the 
hostile Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1880, 
said of him: “Long after we are dead and buried, his mem- 
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ory will be treasured as that of the one missionary bishop in 
South Africa who translated the Scriptures into the Jan- 
guage of the tribes to which he was sent to minister; the 
one bishop who, by his researches and by his long and 
patient investigations, has left a permanent mark upon Eng- 
lish theology; the one bishop who, assailed by scurrilous 
and unscrupulous invective unexampled in the controversy 
of this country, and almost in the history, miserable as it is, 
of religious controversy itself, continued his researches in 
a manner in which he stood quite alone, and never returned 
one word of harshness to his accusers.... Asa propagator 
of the gospel, he will be remembered long after you are all 
dead and buried.” ; 

Bishop Colenso has found in Rey. Sir George W. Cox, 
his intimate friend, a biographer who does not hesitate to 
speak his full mind concerning the “misrepresentation or 
evasion, shuffling, equivocation, subterfuge, or downright 
falsehood,” of which the bishop was the subject, whether 
from 8. Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford, that “infallible 
ecclesiastic,” Bishop Gray of Capetown, or the mob of their 
clerical retainers. The biographer, receiving the Biblical 
criticism of his friend as truth now well established, vindi- 
cates at great length the rights of the English clergy, at 
home or in the colonies, to a free study of the Old and New 
Testaments. His two bulky volumes * would be improved 
by a keener discrimination of the weaker from the stronger 
points of Bishop Colenso’s position, in the light of the many 
recent studies of the Hexateuch; but, for the liberal-minded 
among the English clergy, they are a potent re-enforcement. 
Coming as they do at a time when the heresy of twenty- 
five years ago is fast changing into the orthodoxy of to-day, 
they contribute telling arguments, directly and indirectly, 
on the side of a rational criticism of the Bible. The direct 
argument is the very forcible exposition of Colenso’s views, 
given in the last three chapters of the first volume, on the 
matter, composition, and growth of the Pentateuch. Sir 


*The Life of John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. By the Rey. Sir 
George W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Rector of Scrayingham, In two volumes. London: 
W. Ridgway. 1888. 7 
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George W. Cox’s independent studies have afforded impor- 
tant illustrations of Colenso’s argument from other fields of 
history, and his exposition is so complete that it practically 
renders the bishop’s volumes superfluous for all but the few. 
The indirect argument is the narrative of the ecclesiastical 
persecutions of which the good bishop was the patient sub- 
ject. These could not, indeed, prove that Moses was not 
the author of the Pentateuch; but they are a sufficient ex- 
hibition of the kind of logic brought forward to show that 
he was the author. 

John William Colenso was born at St. Austell, Cornwall, 
Jan. 24, 1814. Owing to the narrow circumstances of his 
family, his struggle for an education was a hard one. He 
chose the ministry of the Church of England as more free, 
in fact, than that of the Independents. After keeping 
school for a time, he entered as a sizar at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1832, coming out second wrangler in 
1836. Having been ordained as deacon three years later, 
he had a short experience at Harrow School as mathemati- 
cal tutor. The same work busied him for four years at his 
college, of which he was a Fellow. In 1846, he married 
and began his clerical career at Forncett St. Mary, a small 
country village in Norfolk, possessing only three hundred 
inhabitants and a little church with a thatched roof. F. D. 
Maurice he had learned to love through his books, and we 
find him even preferring to Maurice’s works James Mar- 
tineau’s Endeavours. In the seventh year of his service at 
St. Mary’s, Colenso succeeded in freeing himself, by the 
sale of copyrights of mathematical text-books, from the 
heavy debt under which he had been laboring, and in 
the same year he accepted the bishopric of Natal. 

After dedicating a volume of sermons to Maurice, he 
sailed for South Africa, where he spent ten weeks in a visit 
of inspection of his new diocese. Of this visit he published 
an account in book form on his return. His volume showed 
that the new bishop was to be a missionary of another 
stamp from the narrow bigots with whom the unhappy 
heathen are too often afflicted by so-called Christians. He 
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recognized the good points of character in the Kafirs, their 
honesty, gratitude, and temperance; while he saw that they 
were not industrious, peaceable, or pure-minded. He per- 
ceived at once the folly of preaching a religion of terror, 
adopted the Lord’s Prayer as the best creed for the mission- 
ary, endeavored to Christianize the religious festivals of the 
natives, and rejoiced to assure the chieftains that Umku- 
lunkulu (their Almighty) and the Father God of the Eng- 
lish were one and the same. The difficult question of polyg- 
amy he settled in a sensible and humane manner by 
allowing it to continue where it was then in existence, 
taking effectual measures for its gradual extinction. 
Returning from England with his family in 1855, he began 
a career of self-sacrificing devotion to his charge which has 
few parallels among the numerous honorable examples set 
by missionary bishops. Dr. Kuenen says of him: “If we 
bear in mind that when he arrived in Natal he had first 
to learn the Zulu language, we are astounded at what he 
effected in the course of seven years. The list of books 
written, and for the most part printed under his directions 
by the natives, is before me. It contains a grammar of the 
Zulu language, and a summary of it for beginners; a Zulu- 
English dictionary of 552 pages; selections and reading- 
books in the Zulu language; manuals of instruction for the 
natives in the English language, in geography, history, 
astronomy, etc.; the translation of the Books of Genesis, 
Exodus, Samuel, and of the entire New Testament, into the 
Zulu language.” Mr. Cox may well compare this civilizing 
work with that of Alfred the Great, ‘*when he undertook 
to instruct the English people in days in which they knew 
nothing of science, nothing of philosophy, nothing of history.” 
The impression the bishop made upon his converts appears in 
the names they gave him,— Sobantu, “ father of the people,” 
and Sokululeka, “father of raising up.” When Colenso’s 
enemies spoke of him to the young catechists in 1864 as 
having gone astray greatly, and no longer believing in God 
or Christ, they at once contradicted the slander: “As to 
Sobantu, we know that he, for his part, is a man who 
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The first ecclesiastical disturbance in Natal was made in 
1858 by Dean Green, who thought to rebuke his bishop for 
false doctrine concerning the Eucharist by refusing to com- 
municate with him in his own cathedral. The Bishop of 
Capetown rebuked the contumacious dean for his officious- 
ness and disregard of ordinary Christian courtesy. But only 
three years later appeared a Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, which showed that Bishop Colenso was now a 
just object of suspicion by those who deemed themselves 
the types of “sound faith.” He had never been an adherent 
of Calvin. “Looking at one of his own children in the 
innocence of her infancy, he asked a friend how any one 
looking on a babe could be a Calvinist”; and in the Com- 
mentary he declares: “I can no longer maintain or give 
utterance to the doctrine of the endlessness of future pun- 
ishments. I dare not dogmatize at all on the matter. I 
ean only lay my hand upon my mouth, and leave it in the 
hands of the merciful and righteous Judge.” But this was 
heresy of the worst order a generation ago. Going to Eng- 
land for funds in 1862, Bishop Colenso found that Bishop 
Gray had preceded him. The Bishop of Capetown, who 
had been profoundly shocked by the Commentary, and looked 
forward with horror to the publication of the work (already 
privately printed in South Africa) which denied that Moses 
was the author of the Pentateuch, was now a bitter and 
determined adversary of the Bishop of Natal. He aroused 
the English bishops, and devised, in concert with the Bishop 
of Oxford,— Wilberforce,—a plan to “convene” Colenso, 
as his metropolitan, before a bench of bishops for his heresies. 
Colenso fortunately discovered the trap laid for him in sea- 
son, and persistently declined to acknowledge any authority 
in the bishops to try him for aught he had written, while 
always ready to confer privately with any one of them. 
This trick having failed, the bishops, after the first part of 
his work was issued, sent him a circular letter, asking him 
to resign his see. He declined to do this until he should be 
proved to be in the wrong. The bishops found denuncia- 
tion easier than argument. Instead of reasoning with him 
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on his supposed errors, they treated him from the start as 
one thoroughly heretical, who could only purge himself by 
a complete suppression of his volumes and all their argu- 
ments. When he respectfully asked to be shown in what 
respect his reasonings were unsound, the English bishops 
withdrew all fraternal recognition; and during the next five 
years, at least, they held no communication whatever with 
the scholar whose books men of science and men of letters 
read with conviction. 

Strangest of all was the position of Maurice. Himself a 
man under extreme suspicion for heterodoxy, he was so 
carried away by unreason that he denounced Colenso in the 
most unjustifiable language in private letters to him. The 
bishop replied with moderation, exposing the mistakes of 
his friend. But Maurice succeeded in convincing himself 
that Christianity was greatly imperilled by doubts of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; and he imputed to 
Colenso, as well as to Niebuhr, “the accursed doctrine” 
that “God has nothing to do with nations and polities.” 
Mr. Cox is not too severe when he declares that there is not 
the slightest foundation for this charge, that the action of 
divine government was limited to individual men, by Nie- 
buhr or by Colenso. ‘“ Mr. Maurice, indeed, knew not what 
he was saying. The fact is that the denunciation of unbe- 
lief, of want of faith and want of love, was with Mr. Mau- 
rice a potent instrument of war; and he used his weapons 
somewhat recklessly.” It is a contrast which reveals very 
plainly a structural weakness in Maurice’s fine character, 
when he writes to Colenso exhorting him “to act upon the 
truth which you see, even though it does involve a very 
great sacrifice of your own will,” meaning thereby that the 
bishop was to recant, and Colenso replies: “My own will 
would have me to be a paltry, sneaking coward, who, see- 
ing the truth, would, for the sake of avoiding reproach and 
calumny of every kind,—for the sake of living comfortably 
and quietly, in honor and comparative wealth,— consent to 
suppress that ‘truth’ which I see so plainly, and leave 
brave, good men, like Davidson and others, to bear all. . 
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alone the burden and heat of the day. May the good 
Spirit of God not leave me to myself at any moment for 
this!” Charles Kingsley’s attitude towards the valiant 
bishop was not less to his discredit than Maurice’s. What 
he supposed to be an argument against Colenso was 
summed up, “If Moses did not write the Pentateuch, who 
did?” 

Henceforth, Bishop Colenso was to be for the rest of his 
life a living martyr (“‘ witness” and “sufferer” in the 
cause of sound scholarship. His position was legally unas- 
sailable. It was beyond his enemies’ power to deprive him 
of his see; and, however disagreeable, the duty was upon 
him of vindicating the right of an English bishop to inves- 
tigate questions of Biblical criticism freely, and to publish 
the results, subject only to the verdict of scholars. The 
impulse he gave to Old Testament study and to scientific 
theology in general, both in England and in South Africa, 
was very great. The effect of his courage and persistence 
is seen in the work to-day of such men as Profs. Cheyne, 
Driver, and Robertson Smith, teaching without rebuke in 
the great universities the views for which he was perse- 
cuted. If every new truth must have its martyr, then 
Bishop Colenso was assuredly the martyr of the later Old 
Testament learning. It. was persecution after the modern 
fashion, to be sure. 


“ Our cooler martyrdoms are done in types; 
And flames that shine in controversial eyes 
Burn out no brains but his who kindles them.” 


But it was not the will to persecute that was lacking on his 
opponents’ side. ‘The spirit was willing, but the flesh and 
the mind were very weak. The imbecility of many of their 
arguments provoked the scorn of unbiassed men. ‘“ Your 
bishops,” said Prof. Hitzig to an English gentleman, who 
had spoken of the stand they had taken,— that the hare really 
chews the cud,-as the Pentateuch asserts,— “are making 
themselves the laughter of all Europe. Every Hebraist 
. knows that the animal mentioned in Leviticus is really the 
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hare. The word is derived from the Arabic, and has the 
same meaning in both languages. Every physicist knows 
that it does not chew the cud.” But says the bishop, * My 
hare has been running a pretty round, and done excellent 
service to the cause of truth”; and he quotes the club epi- 
gram : — 
“ The Bishops all have sworn to shed their blood, 
To prove ’tis true the Hare doth chew the cud. 


O Bishops, Doctors, and Divines, beware ! 
Weak is the faith that hangs upon a Hair!” 


Whatever could be done against the obnoxious eritie, 
however, was done. The English bishops inhibited his 
preaching in the limits of their dioceses; the Bishop of 
Capetown went through the farce of a trial, ending in de- 
posing the Bishop of Natal from his office. The sentence 
was as invalid legally as it was arbitrary theologically, 
and Bishop Colenso disregarded it to the end. “ Bishop 
Gray had sentenced and proposed to deprive a bishop, in a 
synod composed entirely of bishops, without presbyters, 
without laymen, without legal assessors,—a synod called 
together without the consent of the civil power either of 
the colony or of the mother country. This course, if not 
hindered, must involve the entire ruin of our whole eccle- 
siastical system; for it could not fail to establish an arbitrary 
tyranny.” 

The criticism of the Old Testament has advanced rapidly 
since Bishop Colenso began to publish his series of volumes, 
and the conclusions at which he arrived no longer excite a 
panic among men claiming respect as rational Christians. 
There is probably no more disgraceful chapter in the history 
of the English Church than that which records the recep- 
tion given by the bishops to the “new learning,” of which 
Colenso made himself the spokesman. It is true that his 
method was not the most persuasive. He emphasized every 
historical or chronological or scientific error or discrepancy 
in the plainest terms. He did not choose-for his task the 
construction of a history of Israel which simply presupposed 
a relentless criticism of all the sources. But he set forth 
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that criticism in all its details with a plainness none could 
misunderstand. It was inevitable that, as he found no 
wholesome appreciation of his positions, he should exag- 
gerate some of them in a degree which later scholarship 
has not found tenable. In particular, his judgment on the 
author of the Books of Chronicles is too severe. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the chronicler’s principles 
of selection, or with the sources from which he drew, to 
- warrant us in calling his history “a fictitious story, put to- 
gether for a special purpose.” Rather, with Bertheau and 
Robertson Smith, should we remember the freedom exercised 
by ancient copyists, and the tendency of numbers to grow 
in successive transcriptions. If we are thus mindful, we 
shall see that evidence is not forthcoming to justify charges 
of intentional distortion and invention of false statements. 
But it is remarkable that so little abatement needs to be 
made from the value of Bishop Colenso’s investigations, in 
the full light of the most recent scholarship. The qualifi- 
cation applies mainly to his historical judgments on the 
two great leaders of Israel, Moses and Joshua. That Moses 
“may have been a personage as shadowy and unhistorical as 
JBneas in the history of Rome or our own King Arthur” is 
not a statement which discriminates sufficiently between 
the very different parts played in the infancy of nations by 
these great names. Neither Aineas nor King Arthur was a 
deliverer or founder in any such sense as Moses was the 
leader of Israel out of Egypt and the first of its law-givers. 
Solon and Lycurgus are fitter names to couple with that of 
Amram’s son. The laws actually due to him are probably 
few, but they are enough to remove him from the category 
of mythical heroes like AZneas and Arthur of the Round 
Table. 

The critical judgments of Bishop Colenso on the age and 
standing of the Pentateuch are, on the other hand, trust- 
worthy in a high degree, and show little sign of weakening 
as time goes by. His biographer condenses them into this 
form, almost in the bishop’s own words: “That only a 
very small portion, if any, of the Pentateuch can have been 
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composed or written by Moses or in the Mosaic age; that 
there are two or’more different and self-disproving accounts 
of the Creation, Deluge, and other events or incidents in the 
Book of Genesis; that the priestly legislation of the Books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers belongs to the time of, 
or to a period subsequent to, the captivity of Babylon; that 
the Book of Deuteronomy was composed in the reign of 
Manasseh or in that of Josiah; and that the Books of the 
Chronicles were written at a time later by some centuries 
than the Babylonish exile.” Sir George W. Cox is justified 
in saying that his examination of Bishop Colenso’s pub- 
lished works is so minute and thorough in the last three 
chapters of his first volume that attentive readers will be 
placed on the same level with those who have worked their 
way patiently and laboriously through them all. This is 
not the least service rendered to the cause of scientific erit- 
icism by this voluminous biography, many pages of which 
have but slight interest for non-Anglican readers. In a 
chapter on the bishop’s antagonists, his biographer furnishes 
pointed replies to the objections made by the Bishop of Ely 
and others to Colenso’s arguments. Among the matters 
which he here refreshes is the important parallel to the leg- 
islation attributed to Moses furnished by the laws imputed 
to Servius Tullius, the early King of Rome: “ Here also 
we have a legislation drawn out with the precision of an 
English Act of Parliament, a legislation affecting directly 
the whole body of the people; and with it we have a sub- 
sequent traditional history which ignores it. Hence, after 
the closest examination, Sir Cornewall Lewis concludes that, 
whatever the Servian legislation may have been, we have of 
its details no knowledge whatever, or rather we have ample 
evidence that in its main provisions no attempt was ever 
made to carry out that legislation. Why may not that 
which took place in Italy have taken place also in Canaan?” 

Bishop Colenso returned to Natal in 1865. Dean Green, 
who seems to have been a kind of ecclesiastical bully, at- 
tempted to prevent his preaching at Maritzburg; but the 
law was on the side of the bishop. The dean afterwards 
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denounced the “ greater excommunication ” upon his bishop, 
by order of Bishop Gray, and called upon the people to 
regard and treat him as “a heathen man and a publican.” 
But in 1866 Lord Romilly confirmed Colenso’s legal stand- 
ing and his title to the income of his see. This, however, 
was small in comparison with the grants from missionary 
societies at home, which were now withheld. Bishop Gray, 
who was bent upon establishing a South African Church 
independent of the civil power, instigated the majority of 
the Natal clergy to elect Mr. Macrorie as bishop in 1869. 
Again the courts intervened to prevent the establishment 
of an Episcopal pope in Capetown. The Privy Council 
ordered that Bishop Colenso should be left undisturbed; and 
he enjoyed comparative peace until his death, June 20, 1883. 
He did not die without giving a most emphatic contradic- 
tion in his deeds to Maurice’s baseless charge,— that he re- 
jected the notion of a divine Providence over nations. He 
stood almost alone in South Africa in his earnest efforts to 
have simple justice done to two of the native tribes. One 
was the tribe Ama-Hlubi. Its chief, Langalibalele, mistook 
a legal summons, to explain an innocent infraction of the 
law about carrying firearms, for a sentence of outlawry ; and 
his mistake led to warfare. He was captured and sentenced 
to penal servitude. Bishop Colenso became his earnest 
champion ; and, though his efforts were frustrated, the record 
of his endeavors proves him to have been the rarest kind of 
philanthropist,— one willing to alienate his own warmest 
friends in the cause of the outcast who has none to do him 
justice. 

As early as 1859, Colenso established a missionary station 
in Zululand, and became well acquainted with Cetewayo. 
When the Zulu war broke out, the bishop laid the responsi- 
bility upon Sir Bartle Frere, and exerted himself to the 
utmost to right the wrongs which had been done the Zulus. 
The colonists, of course, were on the side of the government; 
and the bishop’s zeal for the oppressed procured him fresh 
unpopularity. But none of these things moved him. It 
was sufficient that the natives were, but for him, friendless. 
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He followed his Master without hesitation in siding with 
the oppressed. The church warden of St. Peter’s knew the 
kind of spirit that was in his bishop: “ He is a Christ-like 
man. Wherever is sorrow or trial, there he is to be found. 
While others talk and preach of Christ, he practises his life.” 
Mr. Ruskin has lately presented a large diamond to the 
English nation, to bear Colenso’s name and this inscription: 
‘In honor of his friend, the loyal and patiently adamantine 
first Bishop of Natal.” Such will be the judgment of pos- 
terity upon John William Colenso. He was a hero of a 
finer order than those who face death on the battle-field. 
“The cowardice of men in England” (the men who stood 
for religion) he found to be “something amazing,” —scarcely 
a man among all their bishops! And painful to him was 
the little love of truth for itself among those even from 
whom he had hoped most. But pure love of truth was his 
one passion. The passion cannot give to the finest mind it 
masters the knowledge of complete reality. But what it 
could give it gave to the persecuted bishop,—the compan- 
ionship of the elect, the peace of God, inspiration from on 
high. The eternal Spirit bade him smite the idol of Biblical 
infallibility, the prolific source of many a vice and many 
a crime against humanity. “In every country,” says his 
biographer, truly, “the tyranny of sacred books, as such, has 
become a curse. It is our duty to fight with it until it be 
utterly put down; and, when it has been destroyed, it will 
be seen that no combatant in this internecine conflict has 
fought with more devotion or love of truth than the Bishop 
of Natal.” The conflict is never between the Bible and 
Reason: it is always between Reason, rightly interpreting 
the Bible, on one hand, bigotry and unreason on the other. 
They who suffer in this good warfare in behalf of the ever- 
present Spirit of Truth may well refresh themselves with 
the example of the loyal and ‘“‘adamantine” Bishop Colenso, 
the Sobantu who believed exceedingly. 
N. P. GILMAN. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS AND WORSHIP. 


It is only the flippant who say that religion is something 
old-fashioned and outworn. The thoughtful realize that it 
is the most essential, the most serious, the most pervasive 
thing in the world. But a satisfactory definition of religion 
is by no means an easy matter. The old notion, which has 
still a wide vogue, was that religion consists in the recog- 
nition of a supreme God, and in love and obedience to him. 
Those who held to this idea drew a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between duties to God and duties to man. Those were 
religion: these were morality. The wiser thought of later 
times, however, is that this division is an arbitrary and arti- 
ficial one; that there are no duties to God or duties to man, 


as such. 
“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 


Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


~We are in a world surrounded and hemmed in by mys- 
tery. Our attempts to solve the problem are ever baffled, 
but they never cease. This is a factor in religion which 
cannot be left out. There are some who fain would leave it 
out, and have no religion but morality. They err in one 
direction, as did those in the other, who insisted that duty 
to God is the main thing, and duty to man of secondary or 
trifling importance. Happy are those who perceive that re- 
ligion consists of both righteousness and worship; and by 
worship we mean the aspiration of the soul,—its upward 
look,— the sense of wonder and awe ‘and mystery that fills 
our hearts in contemplating the Power which is revealed in 
the sum total of objective nature and in the love and ten- 
dernéss of the human heart. It comes, this feeling of wor- 
ship, when we look into the dear faces of those we love, 
when we commune with the poets who are our best friends, 
with the manifold and ever-varying beauty and glory of the 
revolving year, with every high and generous thought, with 
every true and noble deed. Both those who make religion 
something separate and distinct from morality and those 
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who contend that morality is the whole of religion are at 
fault. “Ethics thought out,” it has been well said, “is re- 
ligious thought; ethics felt out is religious feeling; ethics 
lived out is religious life.” 

Men and women of liberal spirit do not need, of course, 
to be told that the Church, as it has been or as it is to be, 
is no supernatural or superhuman institution. It is as nat- 
ural and as human as the State, or society, or the edifices 
of wood or stone in which the congregations of men and 
women that make up the various Churches meet. It has 
been evolved, just as all the other good things that com- 
prise the sum of civilization have been evolved, by the out- 
reaching and upreaching of human nature. The history of 
the Church (or rather of the churches) has been to a large 
extent marred and disfigured by hostility, hatred, jealousy, 
and animosity. Churches have been striving to make men 
think alike. Here was one fundamental error. Their pur- 
pose should have been to achieve, not unity of belief, but 
unity of spirit. To make men and women think alike on 
speculative questions is an impossibility. To induce them 
to work together in a common purpose to establish a king- 
dom of righteousness, truth, love, and justice,—this is no 
idle or visionary scheme. It is, indeed, one which well 
might have stirred the most devoted and faithful endeavors 
of those who have wasted their substance in the attempt to 
build up Churches in which right belief has been insisted 
upon as the one thing indispensable. 

Another cardinal error in the orthodox Christian churches, 
both past and present, has been that they made this glorious 
kingdom of heaven on earth merely a side issue, their chief 
object being to secure an eternity of bliss in another sphere 
of being. But religion is no longer a matter that concerns 
itself wholly or chiefly with the future. It is seen to take 
hold with real and vital energy upon every part and phase 
and circumstance of the life that now is. ‘One world at a 
time” is a wise and wholesome saying. Whatever the fut- 
ure may disclose to us when we turn the key that opens the 
door everlastingly shut to mortal vision, we do know that 
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there is a better or a worse for each one of our individual 
lives, and that we can bring those lives more and more 
into harmony with an ideal that ever lures us towards a per- 
fection unattainable, doubtless, by ourselves, but made more 
easy of attainment for those who shall come after us by our 
truthfulness and fidelity. Differ as we may as to our con- 
ception of a “ Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness,” do we not know that there is im ourselves a power 
that makes for righteousness? It is this power that is to 
regenerate society, if that happy consummation is ever to be 
reached. 

To many ears, the name “ Ethical Culture Society” has a 
not altogether welcome sound; but the thing it stands for 
is very palpable and vital, and its work has been gone about 
in a hearty and whole-souled fashion. For a better under- 
standing of it, and for convenience in comparing its aim and 
work with that of the Christian churches, we copy here a 
few of its fundamental positions, as stated in the by-laws of 
the New York Ethical Society, the parent organization : — 


“The integrity and consistency of life in all its parts is the noblest 
good, and its achievement the supreme duty of human existence.” 

“ Tnsincerity, while it is justly condemned in every circumstance, de- 
serves the severest reprobation when permitted to enter the fundamen- 
tal questions that give direction to the character and determine the 
moral welfare of men.” 

‘“The forms of dogmatic belief, as currently taught, have ceased to 
satisfy our highest needs; they obstruct the free development of mind 
and heart ; and to ema: cipate ourselves from so grievous a thraldom is 
at once a stern obligation and a privilege.” 

“ We recognize in the great truths of man’s moral nature the essen- 
tial safeguard of life, the source of nobleness in effort, of power in action, 
and of forti'ude in affliction.” 

“No subscription or assent to any formula of faith, belief, or creed 
shall be required as a qualification for membership.” 

“The object of the society will be mutual improvement in religious 
knowledge and the furtherance of religious opinion, which shall be in 
part accomplished by a system of weekly lectures, in which the princi- 
ples of ethics shall be developed, propagated, and advanced among 
adults, aud in part by the establishment of a school or schools wherein a 
course of moral instruction shall be supplied for the young.” 
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Now, wherein does this Society differ from a church as 
commonly defined —a company of men and women united 
for mutual helpfulness and for the furtherance of the moral 
and spiritual well-being of the community? It is, indeed, 
hard to perceive any difference at all save a difference of 
name, unless the difference lies in the meaning attached to 
the word “religion.” It matters not much, however, about 
the name: the religious society of the future may or may 
not call itself a church, and we need not care whether it 
does or not. 

But the so-called ethical movement cannot be fairly judged 
from the principles alone upon which it is based. One must 
look at the utterances of its exponents and the practical 
results of its works, and see whether or not it is meeting in 
any degree the demand which men of independent ways of 
thinking are making at the present time. Of these prac- 
tical results it is hardly necessary to speak in detail here. 
What the free kindergarten and the workingmen’s school 
in New York City are doing is well known, and speaks for 
itself, They have undertaken the solution of one of the 
fundamental problems of civilization — the problem of igno- 
rance —in a way so hearty and energetic as to shame our 
feeble and far-away efforts to convert the inhabitants of 
heathen lands, while ignorance, with its long train of crime 
and misery, is crying close at hand for help, and crying, 
alas! in vain. There is, undeniably, some good ground for 
the feeling that churches should not engage in practical 
work of this sort; should not themselves undertake schemes 
of charity and philanthropy save indirectly, but leave these 
things to the community at large. Ecclesiastical charity, 
as generally exercised in the past, has doubtless been a 
fruitful source of evil by its strong tendency to foster pro- 
fessional mendicancy. But the educational and charitable 
work we speak of has been taken in hand in such a wise 
and whole-souled fashion as ought to convince even the 
most skeptical that great good may come from direct efforts 
of this kind on the part of churches filled with the true 
spirit of humanity. 
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Again, as to the foundation principles of all religious 
systems : *— 


“Tt is the moral idea which has been the life, the soul, the inspira- 
tion of all the great religious teachers of the past; and it is upon that 
idea — the exhaustless fount of all true religious earnestness — that the 
ethical movement rests.” 

“We believe that by working earnestly on this basis... we may be 
brought into that true living unity with ourselves and with the great 
throbbing life of the universe which is the very soul of religion.” 

“Tn the place of the worship of a person, we would teach consecration 
to principle. Instead of resting religion upon what is claimed to bea 
supernatural revelation at one period of human history, we would rest it 
upon that inexorable law of righteousness which... is equally present 
and imperative to all persons, at all times, and in all places.” 

“Our chief thoughts and interests should be in the active, living pres- 
ent. To make the Here and the Now as perfect as possible should be 
our goal.” 

“ We look for human character to be transformed and the world to be 
bettered, not by any sudden miraculous power, but through the toilsome 
avenues of practical activity, through the trying lessons of moral ex- 
perience.” 

*“ Not only do we believe that a religion is possible for those who 
have abandoned the Christian faith, but a religion that can move the 
world. The one essential element in all religions is the belief that there 
is a power in the world which makes for righteousness. Now, the pré- 
cise point wherein we differ from all who haye preceded us is that we 
are confident that a belief in a supreme law of righteousness will grow 
out of our own righteous action; that out of our own moral experience 
must grow the conviction in a world-wide moral order; that when we 
have recognized the excellency of virtue, and its supreme authority over 
our own souls, we shall believe with an unshakable faith that its author- 
ity is regnant over the very suns and stars. And this is religion,— to 
believe in the final victory of the good; to believe that the problems of 
the world will eventually be solved in terms of moral law.” 


We offer no special plea for Ethical Culture; but here, 
surely, is a religion capable of rousing men to noblest en- 
deavor and loftiest attainment. The mistake of this school 
lies in minimizing the relation of humanity to the overshad- 
owing and all-embosoming World-mystery. It seeks to put 


*The quotations here are from The Ethical Movement, three addresses before 
the Free Religious Association, by Messrs. W. M. Salter, W. L. Sheldon, and §S. B. 
Weston. 
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into the dim background the sense of awe, wonder, and 
worship, which will not down, which constitutes an essential 
and inseparable factor in any religious scheme or system 
that is to satisfy the deepest needs and holiest aspirations of 
the soul. This is the radiant background against which are 
to be set our unceasing endeavors towards the attainment 
of moral perfection in ourselves and in our fellows. 

From Emerson the religion of ethics derives amplest sup- 
port. “The progress of religion,” he says, “is steadily to 
its identity with morals.” “The commanding fact, which 
I never do not see, is the sufficiency of the moral sentiment.” 
“The moral is the measure of health.” ‘Ethies are thought 
not to satisfy affection, but all the religion we have is the 
ethics of one or another holy person.” “ There will be a 
new church founded on moral science, at first cold and 
naked,— a babe in a manger again, the algebra and mathe- 
matics of ethical law, the church of men to come, without 
shawms or psaltery or sackbut; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol and illus- 
tration. It will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 
poetry.” ‘I look for a new Teacher that shall... see the 
identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart, and 
shall show that the Ought, that Duty, is one with Science, 
with Beauty, and with Joy.” Still, Emerson saw clearly that 
the religion of ethics is not exclusive of the sentiment of 
worship. In another place, he says: “ My belief [is] that 
the Author of Nature has not left himself without a witness 
in any sane mind; that the moral sentiment speaks to every 
man the law after which the universe was made; that we 
find parity, identity of design, through Nature, and benefit 
to be the uniform aim; that there is a force always at work 
to make the best better and the worst good.” 

Socially, the church serves an important purpose, though 
this is merely incidental to the true service it should render. 
The chief end of any church that really is worth while is. 
to teach men and women to help themselves and to help 
others in the direction of right living. Let us have no holi- 
day or picnic church. If prayer or praise or ritual be help- 
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ful to any, those who need them not shall raise no word of 
protest. Music, it may be said, seems a natural expression 
of the emotions, and.can hardly be left out, when the wor- 
ship-side of religion is in process of cultivation and develop- 
ment. We want a church that shall be a fountain of genu- 
ine inspiration, of practical benefit, of hearty furtherance 
in the line of our ideals. It must furnish more stimulus 
and spiritual uplifting, or it will speedily prove itself not 
worth while. The preacher should be an unqualified moral 
force. He should inspire moral impulses in his hearers, and 
fill their souls with a passion that will not be satisfied with 
anything less than the highest possible good in life. The 
pulpit must be unshackled. It must voice the needs of the 
poor and oppressed, and denounce evil wherever this dis- 
plays itself. The churches should no longer seek exemption 
from taxation on the ground that they serve a useful pur- 
pose as a supplement to the police force, or a standing wit- 
ness to law and order. And it would be well if some 
arrangement could be made whereby costly church edifices 
might not be kept closed six days in every week. The 
return upon the investment is, it may well be feared, in the 
majority of cases, amazingly inadequate. 

A discussion of this question would be quite incomplete 
without some consideration of the possible future of an insti- 
tution so venerable and so undeniably useful. Every insti- 
tution which society has organized in its slow and painful 
struggle after the higher and the better is in process of evo- 
lution; that is, it puts forth slowly, like a flower-bud, the 
potential forms wrapped up in it. What is that evolution 
likely to lead to? What is the Church, what is the religion, 
of the future to be? Probably, it will not call itself by any 
of the names now in use to designate sects or divisions. 
These names will “have their day, and cease to be”; but 
the thing they signify is more than they. All words are 
_but symbols, and the symbols which men employ to repre- 
sent things change with men’s fluctuating thought. Let us 
have a care not to pronounce an unalterable shibboleth. As 
our holiest and highest symbol, we reverently utter the name 
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“God.” There are those to whom any symbol is totally 
inadequate to express the stupendous Something which un- 
derlies and enfolds everything that is in the whole wide uni- 
verse, which is as vitally in the tiniest grain of sand as in 
the hugest sun that gems the midnight sky, which is equally 
present in the sparrow’s fall and in the poet’s most inspir- 
ing thought. But both will have the same right to fellow- 
ship in that Church, of whatever name, which the future 
shall unfold to the widening sympathies and the greatening 
thoughts of the generations that are to be. Architecture, 
music, flowers, rich furnishings, whatever tends to soothe 
the soul and lift up the heart and incite to true worship,— 
all these will have their place therein; but their place will 
not be the chief place. They will be properly subordinated 
to the real and living purpose. The Church of the future 
will have much to say about duty, about justice, about right 
living, about loving fellow-service, about sympathy, about 
helpfulness between man and man. It may or may not say 
“God” or in set form pray to God, but it can never forget 
that behind and beneath all phenomena is a Life and a 
Power adequate to produce and preserve all that is; and, in 
the presence of this, it will be filled with wonder, admira- 
tion, and awe, with delight and thanksgiving. 

And what as to that other question, which many think 
indispensable to any religion whatever,—the question of 
personal, conscious continuance when life on the earth is 
ended? Unless there be some disclosure, for which we have 
no present reason to hope, the Church which the future 
holds in its bosom cannot but reverently lay its finger on its 
lips, and answer, “ We do not know.” 


“Tt may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.” 


“Of immortality,” says Emerson, “the soul, when well 
employed, is incurious. It is so well that it is sure it will be 
well. It asks no questions of the Supreme Power.... Tis 
a higher thing to confide that, if it is best we should live, 
we shall live. ’Tis higher to have this conviction than to 
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have the lease of indefinite centuries and millenniums and 
eons. Higher than the question of our duration is the ques- 
tion of our deserving.” This is the fitting attitude for men 
of rational mind and rational faith. There is so much 
which we do know that it is not worth while to vex our 
souls greatly about what is unquestionably beyond our reach. 
A recent writer has said : — 


“The hour is coming when men’s holy Church 
Shall melt away ia ever-widening walls, 
And be for all mankind; and in its place 
A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then,— 
Amo shall be the password through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
‘ Believest thou?’ but ‘ Lovest thou?’ till all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘ Lord, I love.’ 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul.” 


It is clear that a great work remains for the Church to 
do. Differ as they may on speculative questions, all true 
hearts are agreed that life is worth living, and that the 
imperative voice of Duty calls them to make their lives as 
full and complete and perfect as may be. When that per: 
fected society arrives which a multitude of earnest souls 
are striving to help on, it will be 


“as easy then for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,” 


since that will indeed be “the natural way of living.” To 
bring about this happy consummation is no holiday mission, 
but a purpose to be compassed only by sturdy work, by 
undaunted zeal, by unwavering fidelity. The church whose 
corner-stone we would seek to lay must be 
“ Built of tears and sacred flames 
And virtue reaching to its aims ; 


Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.” 


A. EMERSON PALMER. 
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THE CORNER-STONE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


When Paul went to Athens and preached “ Jesus and the 
resurrection,” did he mean to offer an argument for Christi- 
anity, of which the premise is the historical fact of the res- 
urrection of Jesus? To this question the Christian Church 
with substantial unanimity has answered, Yes. But the 
argument attributed to Paul is really so unsatisfactory 
that it probably does more to-day to weaken faith than to 
strengthen it. And, further, it diverts attention from that 
which was to Paul the real ground of his faith; namely, 
“the Witness of the Spirit,” or the evidence which we find 
in our higher life of heart and soul for the great truths of 
religion,— an evidence which is just as conclusive to-day as 
it was in the Apostle’s time. 

To point out Paul’s real meaning not only does justice 
to the man, but does justice to Christianity. It is a grave 
calamity that the great truths of our religion should be so 
misinterpreted as to lose all their spiritual, self-evidencing 
force. 

What, then, did Paul really mean by his doctrine of the 
resurrection of Jesus? And what is the essential truth that 
sustained the faith of the Apostle, and has been transmitted 
from generation to generation of Christian believers, and, as 
long as the human race shall dwell on this earth, will be 
the corner-stone of their faith in Christianity and the Im- 
mortal Life? , 

To understand Paul’s meaning, we must first observe that 
to him’ the resurrection of Jesus was significant not so 
much of Immortality in another world as of Victory in this 
world. ‘Jesus and the resurrection” meant precisely what 
Paul affirmed at the close of this same discourse on Mars’ 
hill; namely, that God “ will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by this man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath 
given assurance in that He hath raised him from the dead ” 
(Acts xvii. 81). The essential truth of it was what Jesus 
himself affirmed in saying, “The word that I have spoken 
shall judge in the last day” (John xii. 48). It meant that 
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the religion of Jesus should become the dominant power 
in this world, before which the Divine Providence should 
eall all nations to judgment, until that religion should be 
enthroned as the supreme law in all human hearts. This 
would be the great Victory of Jesus; and this conviction 
of the final victory of his truth was an essential part of 
Christian faith. It meant that this holy ideal of humility 
and self-sacrifice, this enthusiastic feeling of universal broth- 
erhood, this new faith in human nature as always capable 
of Christ-likeness, this new sense of nearness to a Fatherly 
God which swept away all reliance on rituals and priest- 
hoods, and this new life of “ righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Spirit,”’— that all this, which is really the vital 
truth of Christianity, is destined to spread from heart to 
heart till it redeems the world. 

And then we must further observe that the resurrection 
of Jesus had this meaning to Paul, because it seemed to him 
to be a necessary condition of the final victory of Christian 
truth. That is a fact without which this final victory would 
be impossible, and the success of Christianity up to that 
time was inexplicable; for the rational explanation of Chris- 
tianity then commonly believed, which Paul accepted as an 
explanation of his own spiritual experience, involved a be- 
lief in the resurrection of Jesus. But this explanation was 
utterly unreal, being based on false astronomical notions , 
and if Paul had not attempted to rationalize, but could have 
simply accepted the testimony of his own higher life to the 
divineness of Christian truth,— that testimony to which 
Jesus always appealed,—he would not have entangled his 
profound religious insights with the fancies of a Rabbinical 
rationalism, and completely obscured for many generations 
the real meaning of his glorious faith, and misled the Chris- 
tian Church into endless bogs and quicksands of absurdity. 

But perhaps this was inevitable. A teacher must use the 
language of his time. His great thoughts will be unintelli- 
gible unless they are set forth in forms that are vivid and 
natural to his contemporaries, because shaped out of the 
popular notions of the age. Paul was, indeed, “inspired,” 
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in the Christian sense of the word. He was filled with a di- 
vine enthusiasm, and was wonderfully enlightened about 
the truths of the spiritual life; but inspiration does not 
teach astronomy. The saint may be marvellously wise with 
regard to spiritual laws; but his saintliness teaches him 
nothing about physical laws, and never protects him from 
the erroneous notions of his time about the visible universe. 
And, if he attempts to rationalize about his spiritual expe- 
rience, these notions which he blends with the facts of his 
spiritual experience in the attempt to frame a rational 
theory are the “ hay” and “stubble ” which sooner or later 
the fire devours. 

We are familiar with the astronomical notions of that 
time,— a heaven above the blue dome and a shadowy spirit- 
world beneath the flat earth. The vivid feeling of human 
sinfulness, which was characteristic of Hebrew piety, doomed 
all the race to the underworld, except Enoch and Elijah; 
and the hope of mankind lay in the coming of some holy soul 
among the sons of men, who should be so strong in his holi- 
ness that he could not be held of death, but would rend its 
bars asunder, and deliver the souls of patriarchs and proph- 
ets and all faithful ones, and give to his followers on earth 
such a power of holy life that they would follow him di- 
rectly to the skies. 

Now, the disciples were satisfied that Jesus had not been 
translated at death, like Enoch and Elijah, but that his 
body had been laid in Joseph’s tomb and his ghost or dis- — 
embodied soul had gone into the shadowy world beneath. 
Yet, if he were indeed the Prince of Life, as they fervently 
believed, he could not remain in that underworld. Visions 
and rumors of visions soon gave them assurance that he had 
triumphed over the powers of death. But to many of the 
disciples these visions never appeared; and the rumors of 
them were only hearsay evidence, as they are to us, becom- 
ing dimmer now and more uncertain with the lapse of cen- 
turies. By such evidence, the enthusiastic faith of the 
Early Church could not have been long sustained. The 
further they were removed from the original witnesses, the 
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fainter would be their assurance that Christ was indeed 
risen. But a new evidence was soon supplied, which cor- 
roborated the legends of the resurrection, and quickly, in 
fact, replaced them as the real ground of faith,— namely, 
the Witness of the Spirit; for this was sure and immediate, 
and might be equally clear and convincing to every disciple. 
It was the awakening of a New Life of religious enthusi- 
asm, expressing itself in fervent courage and hope, in warm 
brotherly affections among the disciples, and in works of 
merey and charity. The temporary depression caused by 
the tragedy on Calvary had been swept away by the con- 
viction that Jesus had been seen, arisen from the underworld. 
As the days and weeks passed by, the memories of their 
Teacher’s gracious words and holy deeds began to pervade 
their hearts, as his personal influence never had done during 
the years of his ministry on earth. Their new enthusiasm of 
hope and courage made them far more sensitive now to relig- 
ious impressions than they had formerly been. It was a gen- 
uine religious revival, an inbreathing of a new and holy life, 
—a “life hid with Christ in God.” With tender reverence 
they repeated to one another the wonderful words that the 
Master had spoken; they healed the sick, as he had done’; 
they proclaimed that the day of redemption for Israel was 
at hand. Superstitions and illusions, indeed, were mingled 
with this enthusiasm, and the legends that come down 
to us are fanciful in some respects; but that there wasa 
wonderful spiritual uplifting, and that the influence of Jesus 
at last bore fruit, as he had predicted in his words about the 
coming of the Spirit, there can be no doubt. 

The holy enthusiasm rapidly spread. Three thousand at 
one time and five thousand at another time became disciples. 
At last, the persecutor Saul was swept under its influence. 
Long did he resist it in his bigoted prejudice, “ kicking 
against the goad”; but the holy lives of these disciples, 
their radiant faces, their deeds of charity, their brotherly 
love, their enthusiasm of faith and hope, were constantly 
appealing to the better man within him. The recollection 
of the sainted Stephen, crushed by the cruel stones while 
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his hands were upraised to heaven and an unearthly light 
of peace and joy illuminated his face,.tortured Saul’s con- 
science with restless remorse for his own share in this 
crime; and the tender traditions of what Jesus himself had 
said and done touched him at times profoundly with mis- 
givings, lest he might be really persecuting the chosen of 
God. At last, on the road to Damascus, in some mysterious 
experience, this long, agonizing struggle ended in a wonder- 
ful conversion. From Ananias he received instruction that 
made his new life clear and fervent; and he was “filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” And from that time, “when,” as 
he says, ‘it pleased God to reveal His Son in me,” this rev- 
elation to his heart and soul of the divine holiness and power 
of Christian faith was the great premise on which he rested 
his own conviction that the truth and spirit of Jesus were 
divinely destined to conquer the world. 

In brief, his argument was this. This startling fact of the 
rapid spread through thousands of souls of the same divine 
enthusiasm that had glorified the life of Jesus was inexpli- 
cable, if the soul of Jesus were still slumbering in the 
shadowy underworld and the radiant power of his holy faith 
and love had been quenched in the chill of the grave. Evyi- 
dently, as the disciples thought, some change had taken 
place in the mysterious world above, some intercession had 
been made, or some new channel of divine grace had been 
opened, which would account for this wonderful outpour- 
ing; and they could attribute this to nothing else than the 
victory of Jesus over the powers of the underworld, his 
triumphant resurrection, and his ascension to the world of 
glory. ‘Being by the right hand of God exalted, and hay- 
ing received of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
he hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” 

This belief, we must remember, was shared by Peter and 
all the other disciples. But it was a more important belief 
to Paul than to many others, because he had never seen 
Jesus in the flesh; and his own vision of the risen Master 
was only a revelation within his own soul. It is from this 
“ Witness of the Spirit,” therefore, that he constantly argues. 
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In the familiar passage, “ If the dead are not raised, neither 
hath Christ been raised; and, if Christ hath not been 
raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins,” the com- 
mon interpretation completely reverses the argument of 
Paul, and darkens his meaning. He is replying to those 
who “say that there is no resurrection of the dead”; and 
he argues that, since Jesus has arisen from the underworld, 
the denial of the possibility of any resurrection is proved 
false. And we know, he further argues, that Jesus has arisen, 
because he has manifested himself as a divine power coming 
down from the skies into our own souls; for, if Jesus never 
rose, then “ your faith’? — that is, this new spiritual life — 
is inexplicable, and must be an illusion; ye are not yet 
really redeemed from your sins into holiness, but are living 
as in a dream. Paul thus first argues, not from the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection, but to that fact; and then from this 
fact he further argues, not for immortality, which, as “a 
Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee,” he already believed in, 
but for the deliverance of faithful souls from the shadowy, 
slumberous underworld, and for the holiness of Jesus, by 
which this deliverance has been effected. In the sentence 
just quoted, he puts his premise last for rhetorical effect; 
but the passage about the subjection of all things to the 
Son, until “the Son also shall be subject unto Him that did 
put all things under him, that God may be all in all,” states 
the conclusion of the whole argument. 

The premise in Paul’s argument, then, is the fact of per- 
sonal consciousness that the disciples are no longer “in 
. their sins”; that is, that they have passed through a spir- 
itual renewal, received a holy enthusiasm, become different 
men and women from what they were in former years, ap- 
prehended spiritual truth to which before they had been 
utterly blind, and gained a vivid assurance of the Fatherly 
Love of God and the Immortal Blessedness. And his con 
clusion is that this holy enthusiasm, this renewed life, is to 
pervade all hearts at last, and create on earth the true King- 
dom of God, which is “ righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit.” 
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Between this premise and this conclusion, however, Paul 
elaborates a logical chain, of which one link was the resur- 
rection of Jesus. But we to-day can see that his conclusion 
is immediately involved in his premise, and that there is no 
need of labored argument to bring them together. That 
such argument is needed was Paul’s illusion, the evidence 
of imperfect spiritual vision wherein he falls far below his 
Master. For the spiritual logic, which finds in all truth and 
love the sure pledge of their final triumph over all error and 
evil, was perfectly clear to the eye of Jesus. But Paul tried 
to fill the imagined gap with rationalist logic, and under- 
took to account for and explain Christianity by rational 
processes in the moulds of certain preconceptions and preju- 
dices; and thus he fitted in between his spiritual expe- 
rience and his faith in the final victory of Christianity a 
system of rationalism, which is all “hay and stubble.” His 
marvellous spiritual enthusiasm and wisdom gave authority 
to all his words. But, to the present time, it has been the 
rationalism of Paul — that is, his appeal to the mere arguing 
faculty — that has passed for true Christianity rather than 
his profound spiritual insights, his sympathy with the spirit 
of Jesus, and his glorious enthusiasm of “faith and hope and 
love.” It was this Rabbinical rationalism, the purely human 
and uninspired part of the man, that in later times revived 
the intolerant spirit of the Saul who was “breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter” on the way to Damascus, and 
in many centuries led to hideous persecutions of those who 
have really been the true disciples of the Christian faith of 
Paul. And the doctrinal Christianity generally held to-day 
is, in the main, a system of rationalism, handed down from 
the ignorance and dulness of the first Christian age, resting 
really upon absurd astronomical notions which modern sci- 
ence has utterly discredited, and justifying itself by a literal 
and often curiously inaccurate interpretation of New Testa- 
ment phrases, which have no more connection with the 
essential truth of Christianity and its ever-widening vic- 
tories than the dry and hollow cocoon is essential to the 
present life of the gloriously winged butterfly that once 
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made this cocoon its cradle, but, if it had stayed there too 
long, would have found this its grave. 

A new astronomy has swept away all these crude notions 
of earth and heaven and the underworld; and with them 
much has vanished that once seemed essential to faith. We 
are no longer perplexed to explain, as Paul was, how the 
life and truth of Jesus can be a victorious power in this 
world, unless he himself has escaped from the prison-house 
below by conquering the powers of the underworld and 
rising triumphant. On the other hand, we believe to-day 
that Jesus “rose” when his gracious spirit passed from the | 
crucified body into his Father’s care. He may have reap- 
peared in some “spiritual body,” or some mysterious revela- 
tion to an inner sense, drawn back to earth by his tender, 
pitying love, and bringing cheer and comfort to the broken- 
hearted disciples. But he did not need to break the bars of 
a prison-house of souls, and reanimate the crucified body, 
and issue forth from Joseph’s tomb, and ascend to the skies, 
to open a new channel of grace and power. He did not 
need to do this simply because he had never descended into 
the imaginary Hades. His bodily resurrection, therefore, 
was not at all necessary as a condition of the success and 
final triumph of Christianity or as a proof that Immortality 
— which, we must remember, was in itself no new doctrine 
then — should be not a miserable slumber in the shadowy 
depths of the underworld, but a glorious rising into ever- 
lasting progress and joy. 

These notions, therefore, were erroneous; and yet they 
were providential. The historical study of religion im- 
presses no truth more constantly than this: that in every 
age religion must take to itself a body that is adapted to 
the needs of the age, and must speak its everlasting gospel 
in the dialect of the time, and can be developed and trans- 
mitted as an ever-growing power in the world only as it is 
indistinguishably blended for a while with popular miscon- 
ceptions, and through them gains entrance to men’s hearts 
and souls as a new inspiration of holy thought and purpose. 
In a certain sense, as Martineau has said, “ the superstitions 
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of one age may become the truth and guidance of all 
others.” 

Therefore, though we discard the rationalism of Paul and 
the modified forms of it which the Christian Church has de- 
rived from him, we cannot help respecting them as provi- 
dential expressions of Christian truth. But it is very dif- 
ferent with the modern rationalism, which has the merit, 
indeed, of harmonizing with our present scientific and philo- 
sophic notions, but often betrays the fatal defect of having 
lost the vision of the higher truths which Christianity offers 
to the world. And we therefore feel more hopeful of good 
from the most superstitious Orindowy that still glows with 
the Christian enthusiasm. 

The belief that Jesus was the Christ, as held by the first 
disciples, implied all this rationalizing explanation that he 
had risen from the underworld after proving his divine 
power by vanquishing the hosts of darkness and rending its 
bars. He was, says Paul, “declared to be the Son of God 
by the resurrection from the dead.” The disciples naturally 
associated the New Life with the name of Jesus because it 
had been first clearly manifested in him; but they also 
affirmed enthusiastically that this New Life is itself the 
present Jesus, divinely commissioned to be the King of the 
coming ages. Yet the sole importance of the belief that 
Jesus is the Christ was really the fact that it had come to 
stand for their conviction of the reality and divineness of this 
New Life. Without this conviction, all their rationalistic 
explanations and the belief itself would have been as mean- 
ingless and vanishing as the Rabbinic and Gnostic rational- 
isms of that time. As these explanations become gradually 
discredited, the original meaning of many New Testament 
phrases, such as those of the Christhood and the resurree- 
tion of Jesus, must largely fade away, and the phrases them- 
selves remain merely venerable symbols of the essential 
truths of Christianity. And the argument of Paul, when 
divested of the fanciful rationalism in which he clothed it, 
is seen to be only a repetition of that saying of Jesus, — 
simple words, indeed, but marvellously wise and deep,— “If 
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any man is willing to do His will, he shall know whether 
the teaching be of God.” For religious truth must be 
learned and verified not by rationalist explanations, but 
“through and by life.’ * Mere “reason,” in the sense either 
of the arguing faculty or of the intuition of first principles, 
though authoritative as a critic within the range of its own 
clear vision, cannot discover or verify the truths of “the 
Spirit.” “The meaning, the value, the truth of life can be 
gained only by an actual performance of its duties.” The 
higher the life ascends, the clearer and broader its vision. 
Down in the misty valleys, one may reason forever and really 
learn nothing; but a single glance from the mountain top 
will tell him what he can never see below. Christianity is 
its own evidence to the faithful soul; and he who has re- 
ceived into his heart the enthusiasm of Jesus is thereby “ in- 
spired.” Unselfish love imparts a holy wisdom. He who 
lives in the spirit of Christ knows infallibly that this spirit 
is “the Holy Spirit,” “the fulness of the Godhead”; for it 
tells him the hidden meaning of all the mysteries of life 
and death, and his faith in it is surer than anything else in 
heaven or earth. 
The corner-stone of Christianity, then, is not the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus in Judea, but the rising of his spirit here and 
now in the new life of love and trust, which is truly God- 

with-us. 
CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


*From The Appeal to Life, by Rev. T. T. Munger. 
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FREEDOM AND HALF-FREEDOM. 


THE McGLYNN INCIDENT. 


Norre.—In 1866, Dr. Edward McGlynn was made pastor of St. 
Stephen’s, the largest parish in New York City. He always indorsed 
public, and would never establish parochial, schools; herein originating, 
it is said, the ecclesiastical suspicions. In 1882, at the great Davitt 
meeting in New York, McGlynn gave radical expression to his land 
views. The Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda wrote in August condemn- 
ing McGlynn, and in September ordering his suspension. Cardinal 
McCloskey, while not suspending the priest, secured from him a prom- 
ise to deliver no more Irish speeches. Consequently, October brought 
a third letter, expressive of gratification. But this was not the end. 
In May, 1883, complaint was made from Rome that McGlynn had not 
kept his promise. This year, the cardinal suggested that McGlynn take 
a vacation trip to Rome, there to make his position clear; but MeGlynn 
declined, though promising to attend no more meetings, even if for 
charitable purposes. October, 1883, Simeoni said to Corrigan, in Rome, 
that MceGlynn’s retraction was not satisfactory. 

Henry George was nominated for mayor of New York City in 1886. 
In August of that year, the archbishop wrote the priest in disapproval 
of political participation. But McGlynn espoused George. The great 
Chickering Hall meeting was held October 1. Corrigan had written on 
the 29th, forbidding McGlynn’s attendance; but, in despite of protest, 
the latter was present and spoke. George had visited Corrigan previ- 
ously, and had been reminded by him of McGlynn’s attitude of opposi- 
tion towards “the teachings of the Catholic Church,” and his violation 
of promise, though, as to this latter, the accused repeated that his reser-_ 
vation was intended only to apply to Irish affairs. October 2, McGlynn 
was suspended for two weeks. -He made no more speeches in this 
contest. For having assailed “the doctrines of Pope Leo XIII” in 
some public deliverance, as Corrigan charges, and refusing to correct, 
McGlynn, was suspended for the rest of the year. December 4, the 
Propaganda cabled an order to McGlynn to repair to Rome. December 
20, McGlynn negatived the summons, and restated his faith as to the 
land, which caused his censure to be prolonged. McGlynn heard from 
Simeoni direct early in January, 1887, and once more refused the order, 
urging the old reasons as to health, family cares, ete. On the 16th, Si- 
meoni cabled again, demanded retraction of land theories in writing, and 
directed Corrigan to exert his authority at discretion. The 17th brought 
still another summons,—this calling him “instantly.” January 21, Arch- 
bishop Jacobini, the papal secretary, cabled: “ For prudential reasons, 
the Propaganda has hitherto postponed action in the case of Dr. Me- 
Glynn. The sovereign pontiff has now taken the matter in his own 
hands.” May 22, Cardinal Simeoni’s letter of the 4th was received. 
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It complained of “those things which through your fault you have com- 
mitted against the authority of the Archbishop of New York,” as also of 
McGlynn’s neglect to obey the calls for presence at Rome, and concluded 
with a final summons, allowing forty (40) days from the arrival of letter. 
This time expired July 3, when McGlynn received notice of excommuni- 
cation. Public announcement of the event was made July 8. 

_ In such a sketch, the intricacies of the case can scarcely be stated. 
Whether from disobedience towards the “machine,” as some of them 
claim, or on the score of the intrinsic sin of the doctrine of land nation- 
alization or from mixed reasons, it is certain that McGlynn’s removal is 
the outgrowth of his resistance to qualifiable papal powers. The turn 
things seem at last to be taking in Ireland is strikingly analogous. 
McGlynn protests that he never absolutely refused to go to Rome, that 
he was misunderstood in his promises to observe quiet, that the pope 
has not ex cathedra condemned the land doctrines. But all this is aside 
from the probable issues we are to consider. 


A discussion of the McGlynn episode, if it involved McGlynn 
alone, would be of no importance whatever. Indeed, the manner 
of his recent split from Mr. George in New York is in itself sufti- 
cient to indicate his possession of the very priestly intolerance 
which he claims as the adequate excuse for his protest against 
Rome, and neutralizes the just credit which he might otherwise 
claim. But it happens that the controversy, which started upon: 
his deposition, embraces considerably more than could be con- 
fined to any one person, however superior. Though above a year 
has elapsed since it began, the fusillade still lasts, with now and 
then a heavy gun,—as in the recent argument from Vicar-Gen- 
eral Preston, in the Forum. The fact is, the seam is deeper than 
is known to the world in general or acknowledged by authorities. 
Young Catholics, in particular, admit that the effect is far-reach- 

‘ing; that, though little has been expressed in public hearing, 
much has been privately confessed; and that from the hidden 
fires there may be future developments, rather sure than start- 
ling, which will bear radical testimony to freedom. Some such 
outcome is quite naturally to be expected, the issue having been 
made to define so sharply the disciplinary prerogatives of the 
Church, and in some ways to show Catholics accustomed to 
liberal institutions in what danger they stand while this sword 
remains over their heads. 

Singularly enough, where the rebellious Catholics are humanly 
most right, they are ecclesiastically most wrong. The Vicar-Gen- 
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eral’s paper is unanswerable on that point. It is interesting to 
observe, in this connection, that De Laveleye, pursuing an inde- 
pendent study of the subject of the Church’s interference in 
politics, appears in all that is primary and essential — though 
not, of. course, writing exclusively or even principally of our 
American situation—to confirm the position assumed by the 
Catholic authorities here. 

Now, what is that position? It is, as defined by Preston, that 
the George principle is socialistic; that the Church has many 
times condemned socialism; that, while the Church claims no 
right to intrude upon “ purely political ” fields, this is a moral and 
religious issue, and as such admits of ecclesiastical attention. 
As if in direct support of such a statement, De Laveleye says: 
“The pope interferes, either openly or by secret: agencies, in the 
internal political movements of all civilized countries.” How 


does he interfere? By making every question “religious” or . 


“moral” at will. Does McGlynn fail to see that it is so? 
History is full of evidence.* McGlynn makes a great point, as 
he imagines, by quoting exceptions,— which, it is true, can be 
done in the case of a few priests in Ireland; but, when the 
general instances and inferences are plainly pointing one way, 
an appeal to exceptions is of little value. If there are men 
here and there who, sharing the theories adopted by McGlynn 
or any other obnoxious leader, are after all not outlawed by 
Rome, Rome may have its other reasons for indulgence. The 
fact remains that, at all vital junctures, it holds a weapon which 
it can at discretion use without necessarily infringing upon the 
vows of Catholics. 

As to hierarchal consistency, we need not be troubled. The 
hierarchy’s order of logic is, in substance, this: it has the “ yea” 
or “nay” in all cases involving morals or religion ; all cases do 
practically involve both, therefore the time to act is any time 
it chooses. Preston excepts “purely political” matters. But is 
there a supposable act in life which is in no way subject to moral 
or religious impact? In its practical work, Rome never recog- 
nized that there was. To that extent, even modern rationalism 
would commend its-consistency. However belated Rome may 
be in reaching the conviction that religion means life, the papacy 


* Monsignor Bonland, who has just withdrawn from the Roman Church, states, 
in his letter to the pope, that in matters “ political,” as in other directions, ultra- 
montanism claims an “ absolute authority ” to which he can no longer defer. — 
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has frequently enough had to defend its temporalities by a resort 
to the guarantees which belong alone to that faith. 

Let us, then, examine somewhat into the peculiar merits and 
ills of the controversy, not as implicating McGlynn, or in any 
sense beginning or ending with him, but for its wider bearing 
upon the thought of the Catholic masses and their future attitude 
towards the problems of our Western world. 

Father McGlynn appears to have held, or to hold, that any 
interference with his choice by those vested with superior author- 
ity in the Catholic Church must be an intrusion upon his personal 
relations to the political problems of the time. Rome, he main- 
tains, may have an absolute pro or con in matters of religion, but 
can have no binding utterance as affecting political government. 
The revolting Catholics of New York City have held large pub- 
lic meetings, in which they deliberately and emphatically voiced 
this sentiment; while, in Mr. George’s Standard, and in all that 
has come squarely from the deposed priest himself, the rebels, 
who seem to have partly shaken off an embarrassing hierarchal 
control, have pertinaciously gathered about their one argument, 
and made the most of its fire. 

It was never clear to observers that the Catholic “new cru- 
saders” had any distinct notions themselves as to what the 
Church might justly demand of them in the premises. In spite 
of Irish experiences, which could have been construed to the 
contrary, or of any other modern exceptions, all precedent was 
on the side of the unlimited authority asserted by the Church. 
From the time of papal absolutism in the Middle Ages to these 
last days of Catholic official hostility to our public schools, Rome 
has had her decisive word in all things that affect the lives of 
Catholic citizens. “The pope will be obeyed in preference to 
the law of the land,” repeats De Laveleye, in substance, over and 
over again. Even in questions where “ religion” would seem not 
to enter, the ecclesiastical hand has been felt wherever interfer- 
ence was deemed necessary to the safety of its possessions. 

But this is not all that indicates the unfortunate position of 
the delinquents. While it is true that the face they put towards 
Rome expresses the “no-religion” argument, it is equally true 
that they are daily protesting, in their “ anti-poverty ” speeches 
and writings, that their move is a profoundly religious one. We 
readily admit the poetic warrant of any courageous sympathy 
which sees religion in its finer and larger influences. But what 
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shall we say to the phrase-begging with which the “ anti-ma- 
chine” Catholics (as they call themselves) respond to the eccle- 
siastical impeachment? It needs no abstruse controversy to get 
at the heart of the matter. Nor are we forced in-doors, among 
Catholic scholars or books, for an explanation of the difficulty. 
With the charge, the denial, the inconsistency, the suggestions 
of freedom, all equally close at hand, our thought walks in day- 
light. 

All modern thought and life are tending towards an identifica- 
tion of religion with the whole round of character. - The line 
of the separation of life into “social,” “ political,” “ personal,” 
and “religious” compartments has been thinning and thinning, 
till now all partitions threaten to disappear in the interest of an 
harmonious development of the individual. In the effort to 
achieve this felicitous result, the human mind has been grow- 
ing yearly more independent of authority. It realizes that 
neither in State nor Church, whether through theological for- 
mulas or majority decisions, can one soul stand in place of any 
other. 

Catholic officialism is not unaware of the tides of thought. It 
sees and grasps the full significance of the fresher convictions 
of men. When it casts out McGlynn, it does so in accordance 
with recent as opposed to all contradictory beliefs concerning the 
spiritual nature of man. Of course, it does not avow any change 
of sentiment. Anciently, its power was asserted without any 
need of a definition. Now that it must explain and justify its 
claims, it makes use of modern weapons. Yet it would he 
unjust to declare that this change is necessarily underhand. It 
is rather to be regarded as a legitimate development, in which 
there was and is, in all quarters, an unconscious participation. 
This makes it possible for the Church to say naturally and hon- 
estly to its rebels: “The world is right. All questions are relig- 
ious questions. Religion sweeps across and vivifies every chord 
of life. Consequently, you owe it to me, with whom you have 
registered a vow of obedience, to bow to the behests I render as 
confronting the iniquity of your new crusade.” 

The logic is irresistible.* It is a question of a whole treed 


*Vicar-General Preston prefers to say, ‘‘ Theories which contrayene morals, 
which violate the law of God, and are ruinous to society, are not purely political.” 
But is not that in fact as if he reasoned, Thought is never “ purely political” except 
when it is harmless, and when Rome does not deem the time come to rule it “ moral” 


or “ religious’? = 
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or none. Of course, the Church only adopts as much of the new 
thought as suits its narrow ambitions. The one trouble is that, as 
long as the vows of the recalcitrants are not withdrawn, Rome 
holds the mastery on all the ecclesiastical points controverted. 

What is to be done? Will the McGlynns offer to Rome their 
compromise or their defiance? Will they choose to acquire con- 
sistency by leaving the Church, or continue their “crusade,” and 
permit the logic of the situation to remain with Rome? It is an 
issue neatly brought about. The new protestants are on the fair 
way to-achieve a noble spiritual emancipation. Many of them 
are bravely, intelligently, and generously inspired. They see 
the misery of serfage to any political director: may they not see 
farther, to the weakness and danger of the theological tutelage? 
If they do, they have grasped the full round of possible freedom; 
if they do not, even what they make free must be imperilled by 
the faculties repressed. With one part of your nature under 
bonds, you virtually invite a free foe within your gates. 

Michael Clarke, in one of his speeches reviewing the authority 
of the Church, has said that the ecclesiastical decisions, to be 
binding, must, among several conditions, “relate to a question of 
either faith or morals.” Then he proceeds to declare that the 
agitation in which he is interested is exempt from those as well 
as any other formulas which it may be charged that he assails. 
Yet this statement is hardly put into speech before he protests 
warmly against interference, alludes to the “holy” principles 
which he espouses, and substantially contradicts all he had said 
in parrying the sword of the Church. Mr. Pentecost exclaimed 
on one oceasion, “I tell you, this is a great moral and religious 
movement,” and has followed that announcement from time to 
time with many repetitions of similar phrases. Indeed, there is 
no one of the “crusaders” exempt from the impress of this dead 
‘earnestness of prophecy and justice-loving. Even McGlynn pro-’ 
tests that, if this were not a move of the profoundest moral im- 
port,-he would not be mixed with it. The very name, “ The New 
Crusade,” is itself a stamp of its character. 

It is the feeling of various disinterested outsiders that the 
McGlynns have assumed an untenable attitude towards their 
Church. The McGlynns want freedom in religion in so far as 
that applies to political responsibilities, but accept submission as 
to matters purely theological. They cry to Rome, “ All the re- 
ligion you choose, but no polities!” and then turn to the masses 
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and say, “This justice to which the church superiors object is 
among the deepest of moral and religious questions!” They say, 
“The Church first, in so far as it agrees with us, but the Church 
second in our differences,” which would be all right if they did 
not assert their recognition of supreme authority in the Church 
to be still valid. They make up an arbitrary definition of the 
word “religion” for Rome, and an equally arbitrary definition 
for application in America. But it is apparent, in all this indif- 
ference to lucidity, that they cannot fortify such a field either 
with credit to themselves or with the logical consistency of the 
ecclesiastics who threaten to outlaw them. The real question is 
not whether the land theory is right or wrong, but whether jus- 
tice does not require of its Catholic adherents an entire surrender 
to the principles of freedom? The McGlynn Catholics seem to 
have caught glimpses of a world of liberty, on whose threshold 
they still hesitate. Will they turn back, or will they accept the 
searching invitation? This is the pertinent, serious question, 
whether the nationalization scheme be truth or error. America 
needs free men who make no grants of conscience to the powers 
that be. 

Horace L. TRavseEt. 


_EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


FORENSIC DIVINITY. 


I remember that when Emerson, in 1851, made his searching 
review of Webster’s defence of the Fugitive Slave Law, he stated 
his point something like this: “It is said that Mr. Webster’s de- 
fence of this law is a very strong one. Of course it is. Mr. 
Webster is a very able man. But what made him take that 
side?” Then followed that sharp characterization, with the 
words, “Every drop of his blood has eyes that look down,” and 
the rest. The advocate’s plea on one side, the confession of con- 
science on the other: which is it we are dealing with, when we 
consider the arguments for or against any popular belief? This 
is really a much more interesting question than the actual force 
and validity of the arguments themselves,— which we may as- 
sume to be the same (varying slightly in their premises) that 
have passed their competitive tests these several hundreds of 
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years, while the character that backs them has been shaped fresh 
by the exigencies of the very time we are-living in, to which 
they are addressed. Mr. Webster was a strong and doubtless a 
convinced advocate of the conventional Christianity of his day. 
Another lawyer, less famous, but not less brilliant, an equally 
convinced assailant of that creed, has provoked by his career as 
advocate the question, “Why, instead of trying to answer his 
crude but pertinacious and damaging attack, did not his Chris- 
tian adversaries give him a retaining fee, and so get his services 
on their side?” It is surely right, and in our day it is inevitable, 
that, in things of faith, character should count more than argu- 
ment. Forensic theology is’ greatly discredited, as soon as we 
look at the record of the able men who have stood for or against 
every formula of faith that has yet been framed. The official 
defences of Christianity against the Deists of the last century are 
more a burden than a help to us who are drawn by moral sympa- 
thy to the Christian side in the controversies of this; and the 
theism we accept as a revelation to the soul — which is, at bot- 
tom, an apprehension of the universal life from the point of view 
of our own consciousness of intelligence and moral freedom — 
suffers a shock when offered as a logical result of some other 
man’s processes of reasoning. We demand to know by what 
channel he has received that revelation first, and how genuinely 
the argument reflects the life of which it professes to give the 
true interpretation. We want not so much a defence as a con- 
fession, not a proof but an evidence, of faith. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


The above line of thinking was quickened with us of late by 
recalling certain arguments we have heard, to each of which it 
seemed, alas! so easy to raise a counter-argument to balance ; and 
especially by a letter from a valued English correspondent, from 
which we copy the following : — 


Perhaps in one sense I should quite agree that the philosophy of 
Nature never has advanced any man to mental peace; and yet Philos. 
ophy, by showing us that earthquakes, storms, and other calamities, are 
no tokens of divine wrath, but are parts of an Order which, on the 
whole, is working for good, has greatly contributed to calmness of mind. 
As regards mere natural religion, I am, I suppose, in one sense, an 
Agnostic: the knowledge of God is “ too wonderful for me.” I agree 
with Paul, “If a man think that he knoweth, he knoweth nothing yet as 
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he ought to know!” From my student days, I could never feel satisfied 
with the old-fashioned evidences. While quite ready to acknowledge 
the difficulty of believing in a well-ordered universe without a Creator, 
I felt that an eternal self-conscious Creator was, if possible, still more 
inconceivable. I have always had my doubts about the modern phrase, 
“a scientific theology.” My faith has come through Christianity, as exem- 
plified in those I loved best. That which most vivified this faith was 
my father’s death, and the assurance that I felt that he was living with 
his Father. And yet, while enjoying the belief in his spiritual life, I 
was not sharing his speculative belief; for I think that he was an old- 
fashioned believer in the sleep of the tomb and a general resurrection. 
I must own that, with the decay of my faculties, the vividness of my 
faith is dimmed. One feels that it is not necessary to know what, on 
this side “ the veil,” never can be known. 

I have never given up my conviction that the idea of God—such as 
we derive from Christianity — implies his universal agency and creator- 
ship. I believe in him as one who created what we deem evil as well as 
what we deem good,— the maker of the wolf as well as of the lamb. I 
do not pretend to have any metaphysical gifts: the philosophy we were 
taught in our college days did not help me to understand the German 
metaphysics, and I have never studied Dr. Martineau’s system. I buy 
his books out of respect and affection for him, and put them on my 
shelves, instead of his portrait on my walls! 

It is very interesting to see the great estimation in which he is held. 
Yesterday (April 21), he was eighty-three. Professor Knight, of St. 
Andrew’s, drew up, some weeks ago, a congratulatory address, which 
was revised by Dr. Jowett, and has been signed by the Dean of West- 
minster and many professors and literary men and a few of our own 
ministers, to whom it was sent. Some clergymen who signed it did not 
wish their names to be published, and I do not know that anything will 
be printed. Dr. Martineau is announced to read a paper at our Trien- 
nial Conference this week at Leeds, on the need of organization in our 
body. I hardly expect that it will lead to any practical result. 

About this time last Sunday, Matthew Arnold died. His death made 
a great sensation, and his character and works have been much discussed. 
On the same day, in Liverpool, funeral sermons were being preached for 
Dr. Charles Beard. His death had been anticipated, for he had been 
failing for some time; but the loss is felt to be a great one. We had 
looked forward to many more years of service from him; but he had at- 
tempted too much. He was a writer for the Liverpool Post (newspaper), 
and took a prominent part in many town affairs, in addition to his min- 
isterial duties. His congregation, though not large, contained more 
influential mev, I should think, than any other in Liverpool. I haye 
been told that the regular attendance of his congregation was compara- 
tively small,— so many lived at a distance, and did not care to come into 
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Liverpool on Sunday; but his evening congregation, chiefly composed 
of strangers, was far larger. He was a very able preacher. 


Our critic had already * spoken of the “forensic” character of 
Dr. Martineau’s exposition of theism. Our correspondent reaf- 
firms what we have implied above, that this quality in it inter- 
ests him not so much as the noble personality, of which that is 
but a single expression. Our contributor of this month has said 
fitly those words of honor to which we all, whether we have 
known the object of them near or remotely, heartily respond. 
And, that we may better know how remarkable — nay, unique — 
is that testimonial of personal respect spoken of above, we copy 
from the London Spectator (which is stiffly Church-of-England, 
and anti-liberal in theology) a paragraph which ought to go on 
permanent record : — 


It was signed by more than six hundred men of letters, by great 
poets, philosophers and men of science, by eminent politicians, by theo- 
logians of all schools,— Roman Catholic, High Anglican, Liberal Church- 
men, Nonconformists of all shades, Unitarians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians 
of both the great Scotch communions, and many members of American 
churches,— and by a good many scientific men, some of whom would 
probably call themselves Agnostics, as well as by a good number of 
most distinguished head masters and many of the most eminent masters 
of the staff of our great public schools. The purpose of the address was 
to express “the feelings of reverence and affection ” entertained towards 
Dr. Martineau, not only by his own communion but by all the signato- 
ries of the address, to thank him for the help given “to those who seek 
to combine the love of truth with the Christian life,” and to recognize 
Dr. Martineau’s great services to philosophy and religion. There is not 
another Englishman living to whom such an address could have been 
presented. For, while it may be said of him as it was (less truly) said 

of Goethe, that 


he pursued a lonely road, 
His eyes on Nature’s plan; 
Neither made man too much a God 
Nor God too much a man, 


~ it may be truly said of him, as it could not be said of Goethe at all, that 
his ethical standard is purely Christian in its humility, without the slight- 
est taint either of Stoical pride, of Pagan laxity, or of the undue modern 
softness of feeling. 


*In this Review for March, p, 266, 
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THE NEW BURDEN. 


It is written that “every man shall bear his own burden”; and 
so, surely, must every generation of men. Some of us may say, 


with Mr. Lowell, 
*Tis half a century 


Since the slaye’s stifled moaning broke my sleep, 
Heard ’gainst my will — 


since, like the Hebrew prophet, our first mood, when surprised 
by that strange note, is to protest against and withstand the new 
weight laid upon our conscience, which seems, in truth, burdened 
enough already. Some ten years before that appeal was heard, 
reluctantly, we recall a child’s tale, written by an accomplished 
New England lady,— Congo in Search of his Master,— of which 
the hero was a Virginian slave boy, taken by his young master 
upon his travels; the book being quite innocently unconscious of 
anything strange or wrong in the relation that put the one in 
trusting dependence on the other. The same may be said of 
Miss Dix’s Hvenings in Boston, with its pictures of Cuban life, 
written about the time when our waters began to be ruffled with 
the winds of the controversy that presently blew so loud, and 
made so tragic a wreck of the social system they struck against. 
So that, in the course of this “half a century,” we have witnessed 
every stage of a great historic phenomenon almost from its be- 
ginning,— the growth, the culminating, and the passing away, 
through its phases of reason, passion, and bloody conflict, of a 
revolution in the moral convictions of civilized mankind. 

This comparison is brought vividly to our mind by. certain 
chapters in one of Tolstoi’s recent books, What to Do?* which 
seem to show how an intolerable burden is coming to be laid 
upon the spirit of many thoughtful persons, when they take to 
heart the tragical aspects in that stage of social evolution upon 
which we are entering. We have no occasion here to attack or 
defend the man or any of his opinions; only to consider the 


mood of experience out of which they grew. As we read his - 


Confessions, we find that he lived till the age of forty, or 
thereabouts, the life of the average Russian noble,—brave, ad- 
venturous, dissolute, with its pleasure-loving instincts quickened 
by the emotional life of a brilliant, popular, and powerfully imag- 


* What to Do? Thoughts evoked by the Census of Moscow. Translated from the 


Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Ca 
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inative author. And from this career, which in memory he looks 
back on with a deep sense of guilt and almost a morbid horror, 
he passed through a period first of profound philosophical skepti- 
cism and then of intellectual despair (which he likens to that of 
Ecclesiastes) to a condition of absolute religious contentment and 
peace. In this last mood he conceives that he has found the 
complete solution of the problem of life which had moved him 
so profoundly. Nay, he seeks (as it were) to expiate the sins of 
his youthful self-indulgence by toilsome and rude mechanical 
tasks that give him the purest joy; he thinks it shame and 
iniquity, now, to touch the copyright of his profitable literary 
work; he cannot so much as handle a piece of money without 
a sense of guilt for that slavery of circumstance of which, in his 
eyes, the coin is symbol. And this brooding communistic faith 
of his — at least the sentiment of it, with its sharp condemnation 
of our modern industrial system— would seem definitely to be 
extending among a considerable school of disciples. 

We all know the positiveness and naiveté of his profession 
of faith in My Religion, and we are apt to criticise it in some 
such way as this: that it is, after all, the reactionary mood of a 
blasé man of the world; that it is a lapse to the emotional, sus- 
ceptible, sympathetic temper that seems to characterize the Slavic 
race,— whose astonishing power of self-sacrifice and self-surrender 
we see in the tragic story of Russian nihilism,—and to find its’ 
natural expression in communistic schemes or else in revolution- 
ary frenzy; that it is too childlike, literal, unlettered, in its 
exposition of the Christian record, which it takes for a rigid rule 
of life; that its criticisms of current opinion or of existing insti- 
tutions are incredibly ignorant and weak,—and so on. All this 
may be quite true; but it does not alter the value of his confes- 
_sion. That confession may not be worth anything as theory or 
argument or exposition; but we have his word for it as @ method 
of salvation,— that is, as a moral regimen bringing mental peace. 
And to his testimony we incline to give great weight. 

For, if we will stop to think of it, the result he speaks of is 
not only not unlikely, but is in accord with all the best testimony 
we know anything about. It is another way of stating, from the 
side of personal experience, what Matthew Arnold calls “the 
sweet reasonableness of Jesus.” Waiving all question of outside 
relations,— the conditions of society or the claims of civil author- 
ity,—every well-ordered life, in its purely personal relations, 
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is governed by those five rules of gentleness, purity, charity, and 
the rest, which Tolstoi cites as the code of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Even the practice of manual toil as a moral regimen 
has more in it than we are apt to think,—even to the point 
which he urges, that it cannot be well practised except in the 
country; whence city life seems to him hideous and wicked. 
For, let one decide in his mind that (say) six hours a day is his 
fair share of the manual labor by which the comraunity is kept 
alive, and give that time, daily, to productive industry of that 
sort,— not as mere athletic regimen, for in this regard “bodily 
exercise [as Paul says] profiteth little,’"— and he will be apt to . 
find a wholly fresh sense of satisfaction and moral content, quite 
apart from any mere benefit of air and exercise. Labor, in that 
view, comes to be a symbol of the mutual dependence in which 
human beings are bound together. And the experience of many 
a country minister, of many a country gentleman,— experience 
honestly got by spade and scythe, by axe and saw,— will prove it. 

And so, while Count Tolstoi’s theory of society, its rights and 
duties, the relation of industry and wages, and the rest, seems 
to us the more we think of it the more fantastic and impossible, 
and while his charges of guilt upon all who share in it even as 
agents of moral education or of Christian charity seem to us 
absurdly unjust, we believe fully that he has found for himself 
a true “way of salvation” from which the rest of us have much 
to learn. But chiefly our point is here: that the mere thought 
of it not only grew out of, but irresistibly suggests, the new 
burden laid upon the common conscience by the moral exigencies 
of our day. A hundred years ago it was not so; but, prince or 
household drudge alike, the one lesson of religion was to do, 
contentedly (as the church catechism says), the duty of “that 
station to which Almighty God hath called me.” A century of 
levelling revolution, of vast creation of wealth, of glaring light 
thrown upon all forms of human misery, and at length what 
seems the incipient stage of a radical moral revolution, has laid 
upon us harder demands, and put us among more intricate con- 
ditions. And as Judea, as Greece, as Rome, as the modern 
world, have had each its own interpretation of the one everlast- 
ing gospel, so it must be with the translation of that same gospel 
into the life of the era upon which we are now but entering. 


fit 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE REVISED TESTAMENT. 


We have seen of late several expressions of regret, surprise, 
or blame, coming from persons highly to be respected, that the 
Revised Version of the New Testament has failed to take the 
place, in private or public reading of the Scriptures, which it 
was claimed that it should take and hoped that it would. The 
seven years since that revision was published seemed to be long 
enough for a test, and to justify their disappointment; since, as 
they fear, that use is diminishing instead of growing, now that 
the first curiosity about the matter is gratified. 

If it is so, and if the attempt to popularize that version has 
already failed, it will do no harm to call attention to one circum- 
stance, in addition to those that have been commonly spoken of, 
which may help account for it. While the revision was under 
way, a friend of ours —a scholar and a layman —spoke to us of 
the great error (as it seemed to him) of not including in the 
large company of the revisers, among so many who were known 
only as theologians and critics, at least one man of note for 
eminence in letters, or for refined and skilful handling of the 
English tongue: surely, he thought, several could have well been 
spared from that conclave, if their place might be filled by 
Matthew Arnold or Professor Seeley or E. A. Abbott. And he 
further emphasized this remark by pointing out that the chair- 
man of one of the revising Boards, a man very distinguished for 
critical erudition, had not even known English as a mother 
tongue, but was German in his native speech, a mature and 
trained scholar when first he came among English-speaking men. 
Something, he feared, was likely to show itself in the amended 
version, which would take from the idiomatic flavor, the unique 
felicity of diction, which has so large a share in the charm we 
feel in our reading or hearing of the Testament. 

We need not attempt to decide how far our friend’s apprehen- 
sion has been verified. But, for ourselves, we confess that in 
general, when we have had the fortune to hear the revision 
publicly read, it has been with a wincing of the nerve and an 
irritated protest at every departure we recognized from the 
familiar phrase: much as if we had to listen to an “improved” 
recension of Hamlet or Paradise Lost. 'The revisers had not 
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sufficiently felt the fact that the English Testament is an English 
classic; that, apart from all others, it is the one popular English 
classic; and that, beyond an unobtrusive substitute, here and 
there, for some single word or phrase that plainly needed cor- 
recting, beyond the displacing for pure honesty’s sake of a false 
reading or a manifest interpolation, the less they meddled with 
it the better. What need of obtruding upon us the awkward 
pedantry of “wine-skins,” when we had already the old song of 
“the leather botell” to explain (af need were) the familiar and 
quaint rendering? What need of discarding the pretty phrase 
“fowls of the air” for “the birds of the heaven”? What need 
of saying that at the Last Supper Jesus “received the cup,” 
when “took” is even more literally correct? Why reject, for 
their slightly antique shade of meaning, the beautiful words 
“take no thought,” to pester us, again and again, with the 
intrusive “be not anxious”? All such annoying changes for 
the sake of change are so many small weights in the balance 
of disfavor which a new version must encounter at its best. 
Not to trust our judgment, however, to what might after all 
be mere prejudice, we took occasion, while the revision was still 
fresh, to read it through in course, not collating the new with the 
old, but marking the points that jarred upon the former associa- 
tion. In most of the points so marked, our conviction remains 
that the change is not only needless, but (from the point of view 
we are considering) a change for the worse. For a single and 
signal example take the following (2 Pet. i. 5-7): “Yea, and 
for this very cause adding on your part all diligence, in your 
faith supply virtue, and in your virtue knowledge, and in your 
knowledge temperance, and in your temperance patience, and in 
your patience godliness, and in your godliness love of the 
brethren, and in your love of the brethren love!” What a falling 
off every way, especially in idiomatic simplicity and beauty, 
from “And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, ...and to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity”! Did the revisers 
think to improve upon the lovely expression “brotherly kind- 
ness”? Did they disdain the term devised with exquisite felic- 
ity for that chief “theological virtue” charity, that they should 
displace it here, and even in St. Paul’s superb eulogy upon that 
Christian grace, in favor of the much abused and overdone 
“love”? Of course we understand that English is poor in dis- 
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tinctions here. As scholars remind us, we have only one name, 
where Greek has three or even four to tell these differences: 
love of passion (époc), of affection (¢Aia,— not “friendship,” but 
the French amitié), of tenderness or soul-friendship (dyar4, which 
our version sometimes happily renders “charity”), besides the 
yearning love of parent and child (cropy). The more pity that 
we should not keep, where we can, a fine distinction sanctioned 
by three centuries or more of constant use. 

Again, it appeared in this review that, while the flow of dis- 
course is.in general kept with much felicity in the standard ver- 
sion, it is at times badly disturbed in the revision by a needless 
literalism. Why need it be thrust upon us by the awkward 
“ was speaking,” “ was sitting,” or the like, that the Greek just 
there uses the imperfect,—as if that always corresponded ex- 
actly with our compound tense? Or of what consequence is it 
to us that the Greek idiom uses the definite article in such a 
passage as this: “ Zhe sower went forth to sow; and as he sowed 
some fell by the wayside, and the birds of the heaven devoured 
it; and other fell on the rock... and other fell amidst the thorns 
... and other fell into the good ground”? We do not find that 
the revisers thought it necessary to say “the Asia” and “the 
Libya” in Acts ii: 10. We noted a few cases in which the revi- 
sion actually introduces an error of grammar which the good 
sense of the old translators, with far inferior grammatical equip- 
ment, had avoided: as in Luke ii. 15, “when the angels went 
away,” which the old version gives correctly “were gone”; 
John iv. 40, “when the Samaritans came” (“were come”); 
John vi. 16, “when evening came” (“when even was now 
come”); Acts xviii. 5, “when Silas and Timothy came down” 
(“were come”). The Greek aorist is a relatively past tense, not 
- always a merely simple past; and in all these cases it should be 
rendered as a pluperfect,—a distinction which ought to have 
been borne in mind, and which, by the way, is not always ob- 
served in the older version. Thus, in John xii. 1, we should 
read “Lazarus whom Jesus Aad raised”; and, in Acts xxiii. 33, 
“when they had [or were] come to Caesarea... and had deliv- 
ered the letter.” Some few changes in this direction might have 
been of real service. 

These are not matters of mere verbal pedantry, but are cases 
in which old associations are needlessly disturbed without even 
the excuse of greater accuracy, nay, sometimes in breach of it. 
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Of course, we do not question the scholarship, the skill, or the 
fidelity of the accomplished critics who have done for us a deli- 
cate and (in great measure) a thankless task. We do not ques- 
tion that with this revision, and because of it, there has come 
about a popular interest and intelligence as to the whole matter 
of Biblical criticism, which we ought, for its possible uses, very 
greatly to prize. To the liberal theologian, especially, this ver- 
sion is strictly invaluable, as showing how much that he has all 
along contended for, almost hopelessly, in the face of vulgar 
prejudice, has the sanction of the best scholars of all the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, most orthodox in repute, and of highest 
honor in official station. This one debt to them we frankly ac- 
knowledge. But we fear that in attempting too much they have 
missed a great opportunity. There seems to us no likelihood 
that their work will ever take the place, in English letters or the 
English heart, of that for which it was meant to be a substitute, 
It is valuable, to most of us, chiefly as furnishing a few score of 
marginal glosses, which help the unlearned to. a better under- 
standing of the sacred text. But, for all that appears, that text 
will continue, for the common mind, to be the same it has been 
these two hundred and fifty —and in substance these three hun- 
dred and fifty— years, in virtue of a diction and a tradition 
which we are sorry was not had in better respect. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


LOWELL’S NEW VOLUME.* 


These poems, eighty-nine of them,—but this reckoning includes a 
dozen “ epigrams” in two lines or in four,—range through many years 
and through a variety of manner that is of more importance. The 
earliest poem is probably “A Youthful Experiment in English Hexam- 
eters,” which we may be sure has been brought to light, not because of 
its rhythmic excellence, however great, but because of the “ Impressions 
of Homer” which it contains. The latest heretofore published poem in 
the volume is “ Endymion,” a somewhat recondite and difficult “Com- 
mentary on Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ ” which, however, is not 
mentioned in the course of the poem. Much of its beauty it reveals at 
once, and more to each successive reperusal. The range of subject and 


manner is only partly indicated by the divisions of the volume into 
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“Friendship,” “Sentiment,” etc., or even by the table of contents. This 
gives the range of subject. For the range of manner, every poem must 
be read. It is remarkable, and greatly in excess of anything the author 
has achieved before, taking his previous poems in the mass. There are 
daintier poems here, poems of lighter touch, than any in his former vol- 
umes. This is because of the vers de société development, which has 
so pricked the sides of his intent that he has taken to caracoling with 
Locker and Dobson and their pleasant crew, and proved himself quite 
equal to this sort of thing. All of the longer poems in the volume have 
been published in the Aflantic Monthly at intervals in the course of 
twenty years or more. 

What is newest and most pleasantly surprising is the swarm of lighter, 
brighter, wingéd things, laden with honey, but devoid of sting. The 
general characteristics of the volume, these aside, are those which we 
have learned to regard as thoroughly characteristic of Lowell. He is 
less lyrical than Emerson and Longfellow and Holmes, less simple than 
any of our major poets, except Emerson; and this because he is the 
most literary of them all, not even Longfellow excepted. But his lack 
of simplicity is not of the same kind as Emerson’s, nor his literary 
quality of the same kind as Longfellow’s. Emerson’s lack of simplicity 
came from depth and subtilty of thought, through his endeavor to com- 
pel the sulky words to say such things as never had been said before. 
Lowell’s comes from the abundance and remoteness of his literary allu- 
sions, so that he is in danger of not being fully understood by any one 
less widely cultured than himself. This abundance and remoteness of 
literary allusion do not justify the charge of pedantry that has been ° 
often brought agaiust him. It is probable that he carries his pack of 
learning more unconsciously than his critics do their parcel. He is much 
less literary than Longfellow in his choice of theme, and far less so in 
his vocabulary and turn of metaphor and simile and phrase. After 
Emerson, he is the most thoughtful of our poets, and, after him, the 
most quotable in striking phrase and line. He is a mine of phrases 
packed with curious felicity or virile strength. 

The ode upon the death of Agassiz, with which the volume opens, is 
in the manner of the “‘Commemoration Ode,” with its lines of variable 
length and rhymes returning when we might think them lost. Lowell 
has proved himself easily first among our poets in this form of verse, 
and the “ Agassiz” outranks the “ Washington” and “ Lexington” ex- 
amples and comes next to the “Commemoration.” It is precious for the 
description of Agassiz on his social side, for the description of his fellow- 
members of the Saturday Club, and for the passages upon death and 
immortality in tie concluding parts. For the delineation of character, 
Lowell has a gift that is unique. The phrase for Emerson’s face —“ half- 
rustic, half-divine”—is not likely to be left disused. Judge Hoar and 
Holmes and Longfellow and Felton are all as clearly indicated as if 
named; but Clough and Hawthorne waken the most thrilling chords. 
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The first movement of the fifth and sixth sections of the ode is pre- 
eminently fine, but it may be questioned whether the description of 


Mount Auburn as 
“that unsightly grove, 
Once beautiful, but long defaced 
With granite permanence of cockney taste, 
And all those grim disfigurements we love,” 


is not a jarring note, and one of many which occur in Lowell’s verse, 
indicating a certain lack of self-restraint, an inability to subordinate his 
social irritation or his lively wit to the proper exigencies of his imme- 
diate theme. But certainly the higher aspects of our physical doom 
were never stated better than in the following lines :— 


“ Could we be conscious, but as dreamers be, 
’T were sweet to leave this drifting life of tents 
Sunk in the changeless calm of Deity; 

Nay, to be mingled with the elements, 

The fellow-servant of creative powers, 

Partaker in the solemn year’s events, 

To share the work of busy-fingered hours, 

To be night’s silent almoner of dew, 

To rise again in plants and breathe and grow, 

To stream as tides the ocean caverns through, 

Or with the rapture of great winds to blow 

About earth’s shaken coignes, were not a fate 
To leave us all-disconsolate.”’ 


That Lowell fails to characterize himself, together with his friends, in 
the Agassiz ode, is less a matter for regret because in an “ Epistle to 
George William Curtis” the characterization of himself is very full. 
That in the “Fable for Critics” does not make this superfluous. This 
Epistle is as beautiful as any poem in the book. It is in two parts,— 
the first written in 1874, a postscript in 1887. The first part has eyi- 
dently been rewritten, and contains one passage that is incongruous with 


its date: — 
“Add but a year, ’tis half a century 
Since the slave’s stifled moaning broke my sleep.” 


That, if written in 1874, would take us back to 1825, when Lowell was 
six years old. Reckoning back from 1887, it seems to carry us back too 
far for Lowell’s anti-slavery awakening; for 1838 was the year of his 
graduation, and his class poem,— which another read because the author 
at the time was “in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes,” rusticating 
at Concord,— spent nearly all its feeble energy in an attack upon Emer- 
son and Garrison. But it was not long before Garrison and Phillips were 
honored in his verse. The occasion of the Epistle to Curtis was, appar- 
ently, the latter’s regret for the characterization of America as “the Land 
of Broken Promise,” in the Agassiz ode. It is a pity that this telling 
phrase has been changed into “the Land of Honest Abraham,”—a 
dreadful falling off. As the record of a mood, it had a right to stand, 
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and as a prophecy of what will surely be unless we mend our ways. 
The poet’s self-description reaches its climax in the following passage, 
after a recital of his comfortable joys with nature and with books: — 


‘*Too well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 
Not void of toils, but toils of cboice and taste; 
These still had kept me could I but have quelled 
The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 

But there were times when silent were my books 
As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks; 

When verses palled, and even the woodland path, 
By innocent contrast, fed my heart with wrath, 
And I must twist my little gift of words 

Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing 

To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.” 


The minor strain in which the poem ends is very tender, sweet, and 
sad, with regrets for Longfellow and Emerson,— 


‘What sense of diminution in the air 
Once so inspiring, Emerson not there,’’— 


and anticipations of the end of life. 

Under the head of “Sentiment,” we have a longer list of poems than 
under any other. Of these “ Endymion” comes first, deservedly for its 
lofty intellectual and moral charm; but there are many lesser things 
that will awaken a more general response,— “On the Burning of Old 
Letters,” for example, and “The Protest” and “ Agro-Dolce ” and “The 
Broken Tryst.” But for the perfection of their form, we might conceive 
that these are poems of his youth. The tragic loves of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca have had great attraction for the poets, and Dante’s mournful 
passage has not convinced them that there is no more to say. Their 
brayery is seldom justified by the event, but Lowell’s sonnet (p. 109) is 
an exception to the rule. Another very strong and lovely sonnet is that 
called “ Foreboding.” 

The poems under the head of “ Fancy” are, as we should expect, the 
lightest in the book, and bring Mr. Lowell into comparison with the 
Praed and Lockyer crew. Not any of these, nor Landor at his best, has 
written anything daintier than “The Pregnant Comment.” “ Auspex” 
is a lovely song; and this stanza in another has not only excellent fancy 
in it, but divine philosophy :— 


“T heard the proud strawberry saying, 
‘Only look what a ruby I’ve made!’ 
It forgot how the bees in their maying 
Had brought it the stuff for its trade.” 


A volume of Lowell would be very incompletely characteristic which 
did not contain something from that corner of his field where Hosea 
Biglow raised such plenteous crops. This something is not denied us. 
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We have it in “Fitz Adam’s Story.” The story is very good, but better 
are the pen-and-ink sketches of the landlord and the deacon and a coun- 
try parlor. The deacon, : 


“Tn business strict, to bring the balance true 
He had been known to bite a fig in two, 
And change a board nail for a shingle nail. 
All that he had he ready held for sale,— 
His house, his tomb, whate’er the law allows, 
And he had gladly parted with his spouse.” 


“Credidimus Jovem Regnare ” may certainly be taken as the poem of 
a passing mood, or as the humorist’s economy of certain aspects of the 
time, not as a summons to retreat. With the last interpretation, the 
trumpet would give a most uncertain sound; for we have the confession 
in the first stanza that those who “left the other world in bliss” were 
“contented with bedevilling this,” and it is of the first importance that 
this should not be bedevilled. “Tempora Mutantur,” the severest im- 
peachment of our politics in the book, is very cheerful reading, the 
personal aspect of our national administration was so much worse in 
1872, when this was written, than at the present time. It is a pity that 
Lowell’s poem in the April Aélantic, in which Turner’s “ Old Téméraire ” 
is made a symbol of the Church, should not have been included in this 
volume; but it will make a good beginning for the next. J. We ©. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEAN AND FRANCO-AUSTRIAN WARS 
AND OF MY RELATIONS WITH CERTAIN HUNGARIAN 
EXILES FROM 1849 ro 1860. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


Part II.— Tuer Crimean War. 


That our ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning (since Lord de Redcliffe), 
introduced to the Sultan early in December, 1853, Admiral Dundas and 
others, was probably noticed in all our journals. Perhaps few laid stress 
on his words: “These are the chief officers of the fleet which the Queen, 
my mistress, has sent to defend you from unjustifiable aggression.” But, 
notoriously, the chief danger to Constantinople was from the Russian fleet 
at Sebastopol. My attention was not pointedly called to this affair until 
Kossuth called suddenly on me, with an English Blue Book in his hand, 
and said carelessly: “ We foreigners look to you Englishmen to explain 
your Blue Books. What do these strange words mean?” It was a letter 
from the two Western powers to the admirals of the two fleets, to define 
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their duties. The dark passage ran thus: “You must clearly under- 
stand that you are sent, not to fight against the Emperor of Russia, but 
to save the Sultan from religious enthusiasm and from fatal auxiliaries.” 
“From what [asked Kossuth] are they to save the Sultan?” I read 
carefully, and was puzzled, till he burst into laughter, saying: “Ah! 
you do not understand, but I do. First, all Turkish patriotism neces- 
sarily has a religious tinge. So, in diplomatic language, it is maligned 
as religious enthusiasm; and your ministers, who have cheated the Sultan 
into the belief that your fleet is come for his defence, have really sent 
it to strip him of the defence which they fear he will get from the patri- 
otism of his own people. Next, who are the fatal auxiliaries? We, the 
Hungarians, are meant. We conquered the Austrians lately. Your 
government fears that, if the Sultan be driven to our alliance, Austria 
may find us fatal to her rule. From anxiety to uphold Austria, their 
friendship to Turkey is perfidious.” 

He was right; for Lord Clarendon, in the Blue Book, had deprecated 
to the Czar any attack on Turkey as untimely, since certain great powers 
had recently been unable to make head against insurrection, and a war 
against the Sultan would give the insurgents new opportunity. 

The duplicity of our ministers, and not any real necessity, entangled 
us in that Russian war. Napoleon’s autograph letter to Nicolas in the 
spring of 1854 demonstrates that shame for the battle of Sinope drew us in. 
He says, “ We have sustained, not a mere check to our diplomacy, but 
a stain on our honor, when, almost within hearing of our guns, the trans- 
ports of the Sultan were destroyed.”* I can now only quote by mem- 
ory, but I cannot forget the logic. Evading to say that they had 
promised anything to the Sultan, he points to the fact that the fleets 
were already at Constantinople. Perhaps Napoleon had been too eau- 
tious to commit himself as Sir Stratford committed us; but “stain on 
his honor” is what he feels, and he proceeds to plead that Nicolas will 
agree to mutual concession, which will even yet prevent war. “You have 
entered Moldavia, not as intending war, but as ‘a material guarantee for 
your diplomacy.’ Let us withdraw our fleets, and do you withdraw 
your army across the Pruth; and then diplomacy can resume its peaceful 
routine.” No emperor could write thus who did not sincerely desire 
peace. 

The Czar must have been much irritated that England, whom he 
had.so sedulously courted, whose acquiescence he had believed secure, 
- should now be in close relations with France, for whose displeasure (he 
told Sir G. H. Seymour) he should not care. But, in near six months’ 
fighting along the Danube, he had not won a single success. It was 
impossible that he could wish to. continue the war, if Turkey was now 


*Lord Palmerston made invective against Nicolas for perfidy in attacking the 
transports after engaging to us that he would confine his war to the two principal- 
ities. But, of course, that meant “if I am permitted.” 
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to get two such allies as France and England. The further history con- 
vinces me that he took counsel with prudence, and made a pacific reply 
to the effect that most reluctantly he was now forced to continue the 
war till he could retrieve his military credit; that it was no dishonor to 
yield to the joint pressure of England and France, but to retire as if 
beaten by the Turks would damage the Turkish Christians, and emi- 
nently dissatisfy his Russians, who sympathized warmly with them. 
He probably defended his admirals in the Black Sea for their conduct 
at Sinope, since they interpreted a re-enforcement of Turkish fortresses 
as a carrying of war into a new area. Finally, he must have given a 
positive assurance (which both the powers accepted) that he desired peace, 
and undertook to propose peace to the Sultan, as soon as he had gained 
some visible and worthy success. [At what time we (the public) first 
learned that he had made this promise, I cannot remember,— probably 
in May, while the siege of Silistria was proceeding. ] 

Lord Aberdeen was an honorable man, but the double dealing into 
which his government had been carried may seem to haye been pre- 
destined by the contrast between the judgment of the prince consort 
and that of the majority of the ministers. The prince thought it was 
his special function to superintend our foreign policy: what else was the 
sovereign for? and the queen directs Sir Theodore Martin to tell us 
that she informed her ministers that “to oppose the prince was to oppose 
the sovereign.” To yield to him ostensibly may have been unavoidable. 
Also, Lord John Russell was for the war, and hoped to coax Austria on 
to our side. Clarendon was eager to save Austria from Hungary. They 
two were, in succession, Foreign Secretary. Probably all dreaded lest 
the Sultan, driven to bay, should stir up Hungary. War might then 
spread into Bohemia and Italy and eyen Poland, with an enthusiasm 
very disagreeable to statesmen. To save the Sultan from despair, some 
show of helping must be made. This sham help became our disgrace ; 
and the more we courted Austria, the more the Turks distrusted us and 
inclined to Kossuth. It was now hard to succeed by honorable methods; 
and resource was had to new duplicity. 

Lord Clarendon, when interrogated in the House of Lords whether 
we were at war with Russia, could only answer that we seemed fo be 
drifting into war! Such was the confession of those who had stopped 
debate in Parliament by the cry: “You will make a European war! 
Do leave matters to us/ We will keep the peace.” Nay; but faithful 
speaking of truth and justice, with a good spice of indignation when 
due, best tends to peace, when peace is best and wisest,— that is, except 
when only war is righteous. Dread lest Parliament forbid war is the 
commonest cause of war with us. No one now knows, till too late, who 
causes war and why. It had become requisite to declare war; but since 
the Czar, with our ministry, wished for peace, we had to help him by 
making it a sham war. Yet, without pretending alliance with Turkey 
how could we control the Sultan and save Austria? — 
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Austria was resolved, as soon as war was declared, to have a “finger 
in the pie.” At once, she asked the allies to commission her to occupy 
and hold Servia (then a Turkish province) for the Sultan against Russia. 
The allies wished to gratify her; but the Servian Parliament, very faith- 
ful to the Sultan, sent so vehement an address against Austria to Reshid 
Pasha on April 17 that the two powers could not decently consent. The 
address contained the words: “ Even admitting that the Russians should 
attempt to enter Servia, any auxiliary force would be preferable to that 
of Austria. The Servian nation entertains so great a mistrust, not to say 
a pronounced hatred, of Austria, that the whole action of the Servians 
would be turned against the Austrian force, an enemy in whom is beheld 
the personification of a grasping ambition.” This detail was revealed 
in England by Kossuth in his Sheffield speech, June 5, 1854. No doubt, 
he had it from Reshid Pasha. By no other channel do I believe that 
we were allowed to know of it. Thus repelled, Austria soon took her 
revenge. The Servian Parliament voted seventy thousand men to aid 
the Sultan on the Danube. Whereupon, Austria set ninety thousand 
men in position to enter Servia, if these troops dared to leave their coun- 
try; nor could they dare. Even after Austria had so signally shown 
herself a real ally of Russia by depriving the Sultan of seventy thousand 
brave auxiliaries, the Western powers continued to delude themselves 
by the hope of buying off Austria. Yet they did remind her that Aus- 
trian Italy was open to them, if she were refractory. 

It broke on us only gradually that, though war had been proclaimed, 
it was a sham. A cartoon in Punch, perhaps, showed that the witty 
editor knew something. The Russian ambassador was depicted as a 
little boy, who blubbered at being sent away. Clarendon, our Foreign 
Secretary, was comforting him with the assurance that he should very 
soon come back. Pulszky moved in circles to me inaccessible, and told 
me how ridiculous a force our Chief General, Lord Raglan, was to haye,— 
ten thousand men against Russia! Next, on high authority, he learned 
that Raglan had remonstrated that “his dignity as Field Marshal was 
lowered by so small a force,” not that more were wanted for the war. He 
asked for twenty-five thousand, and got twenty-six thousand. Next, a 
' friend told me that Lord Raglan, while waiting with many others to be 
admitted to the queen’s levee, had talked about the war, and said quite 
aloud: “Do not be alarmed, any of you. We shall not fire a single shot 
in the East.” Whether to believe this, I did not know; but, within a 
week, a strange chance brought into my hands a copy of the Parisian 
Galignani, in which I read, “Lord Raglan recently passed through Paris, 
and caused great sensation by repeating, ‘We shall not fire a shot in the 
East.’” Then I could no longer disbelieve. It was presently confirmed 
by something stranger. Though we had declared war, Mr. Gladstone 
(then Chancellor of the Exchequer) asked of Parliament money to carry 
the troops to Malta and back. This formula was much commented on in 
England, and, as our newspapers a little later told us, was widely cireu- 
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lated in Russia, as were John Bright’s arguments, condemning the Eng- 
lish war and justifying the Czar. However, our army did not stick in 
Malta, but at length did reach Turkish soil. 

Meanwhile (and still, I think, in April), I had an episode. The 
Sultan’s ministers, seeing how treacherous was our alliance, despaired of 
it, and probably drew over the Sultan at last to their view. Kossuth 
called on me, and said: “ This is a great crisis for me. The Sultan’s war 
minister summons me to Constantinople, where I am to sign the Treaty 
of Alliance, offensive and defensive, between Turkey and Hungary. I 
should dishonor my country in the eyes of the Turks unless I am sur- 
rounded by a few officers in uniform and appear in a steamer on which 
I can raise the Hungarian flag. I have inquired, and find that £5,000 
is the least sum that will suffice for this. I tell you this for the chance 
that you may suggest the quickest way towards getting the money.” 
I was confounded; but, after a little thought, I said: “ My advice is 
very feeble; but, such as it is, 1 must give it at your request. I know a 
printer who is a zealot for Hungary, and keeps on file copies of all the 
papers which contain your great English speeches. He may be able to 
pick out the names and addresses of the richest men who spoke most 
vigorously on the side of Hungary. I advise you to write a short cir- 
cular, to be sent to select names, to the following effect : — 


“¢A sudden crisis emboldens me to ask every one who approves the 
just cause of Hungary, and can afford to aid it by money, and can trust 
my honor and patriotism, to contribute as much as his heart and means 
dictate. I want £5,000 immediately. Lewis Kossurtu.’ ” 


He thanked me, and departed. A little later, I asked what had been 
his suecess. He answered: “TI sent out a circular such as you suggested. 
I wanted £5,000, and I got about £400. But all is right. I am glad I 
did not get more.” I begged him to explain. Then he said: “I have 
had a second letter from the Turkish minister, earnestly hoping that it 
will come in time to stop me. Your ambassador, by bribes irresistible 
to poor underlings, wormed out that the ministers were sending for me. 
Thereupon, he demanded a secret conference with the Sultan, excluding 
all the Sultan’s ministers. What threats and promises he used can only 
be guessed; but he obtained from the Sultan (‘in entire ignorance of us 
all,’ says the minister) a solemn promise that, if Kossuth come to Con- 
stantinople, he shall be arrested and kept prisoner in a fortress.” So 
far, Kossuth dryly told me the facts. Then, rising majestically, he 
uttered some eloquent, impassioned words, which I cannot reproduce ; 
but their substance was as follows :— 

“Your ministers write despatches to instruct us foreigners. Oh, how 
wise and deep! But when an Oriental prince takes a feeble step in your 
virtuous direction, seeking to avoid the evils of personal rule by a select 
and publicly notified ministry, who shall be preconsulted, this, this is 
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the way” (rapping the table with his despatch) “that your underlings 
teach him to govern constitutionally.” Of the treachery to himself he 
dropped no complaint, probably no more expecting honor or justice from 
Sir Stratford than did Pulszky from an archduke. I conjecture that 
this was early in May. 

Kossuth, in the Nottingham Music Hall, June 12, 1854, revealed some- 
thing more; namely, that the Western powers, “fawning upon <Aus- 
tria,” had stipulated with the Sultan that no Hungarian officer be 
admitted to Omar Pasha’s army, and that Kossuth, though the Turkish 
people called loudly for him, should be hindered from landing in 'Tur- 
key, if necessary, by open force. The Sultan had been deprived, by 
Austria, of aid from seventy thousand loyal Servians. Now he was for- 
hidden to use the zeal of Hungarians against their recent unjust and 
fatal enemy, Russia. And who forbade the Sultan? The two powers 
who had declared war against Russia. 

Did they then themselves give him zealous help? On the contrary, 
both kept carefully clear of the Russian forces. Lord Raglan, with his 
army, sat down on the side of a marsh, of which David Urquhart had 
already warned us as pestilential, and without a blush remained in- 
active. Perhaps the French general could blush; for he pretended to 
the Turks to be doing something. The English people learned then 
the name and site of the Dobrutcha,—a marsh of the Danubian Delta, 
on the Turkish side of the river,— up and down which he marched, look- 
ing (it might be thought) for Russians where he knew none were to be 
found. Meanwhile, the Russians in March had concentrated their force 
on the city of Silistria, where they had crossed the Danube; while (mar-. 
vellous to add) the able Omar Pasha, who had hitherto foiled them 
everywhere, sat idle with a strong army at Shumla, miles south of Silis- 
tria. Our newspapers said that the ambassadors of the two powers 
forbade the Grand Vizier to give leave to Omar to succor Silistria. My 
readers may believe or disbelieve this newspaper rumor. What followed 
convinced me at length of its truth. 

On declaring war, a powerful English fleet under Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, the hero of our Syrian war, quickly blocked the Copenhagen 

’ passage, and shut up the Baltic fleet of Russia. He publicly avowed his 
intention to attack Cronstadt, but was sharply reproved by Sir James 
Graham, and ordered to run no risks, but keep his ships safe. Probably 
he now was informed that the admiralty had not allowed him a single 
ship that could get within fifteen miles of Cronstadt, by reason of the 
shallowness of the sea. The ministry had not any desire to make real 
war in the Baltic. Napier, thus crippled, lost his credit, and was ridi- 
culed for his pugnacity. To make a show to the Turks, he had to do 
something. He had hard work to capture, uselessly, the fort of Bomar- 
sund, and made very ignoble war against Finnish salt-barges and other 
small craft. 

Two English officers, returning from India, passed through Constanti- 
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nople, and, being ignorant of Downing Street policy, patriotically threw 
themselves into Silistria. These, indeed, were “ fatal auxiliaries.” Their 
zeal, counsels, and activity put new heart into the abandoned and be- 
trayed garrison, and were probably accepted as a foretaste of English 
braye support. Turkish obstinacy in resisting a siege has long been 
proverbial; and Silistria, gaining fresh spirit and confidence, most pro- 
vokingly to the two Western powers, still hindered Russia from retriey- 
ing her military credit—and making peace. ‘That she should hold out 
was treated by our newspapers as impossible. Her fall (they said) 
could only be delayed a few days; yet still she held out, and the /lus- 
trated London News, a paper of no party, but written for our gentry, 
became scandalized at the evident anxiety of the Times for Russian 
success, and wrote an able summary of undeniable facts. What ani- 
mated Austria to new hope of “occupying” something, and what opened 
the ears of the two allies to her, is very obscure; but certain it is that 
Austria offered to occupy Bulgaria for the Sultan against Russia, as 
previously she had asked to oceupy Servia. Naturally, the Grand Vizier 
obstinately refused. How we could press it on him is unintelligible. 
I guess at our policy thus: we argued, “ Russia will certainly win Silistria 
as in 1829, and thereby conquer all Bulgaria, and be less manageable to us 
than Austria; while, if Austria were to keep Bulgaria, it would do us 
no great harm.” At length, the allies pressed on the Sultan to reject his 
obstinate Grand Vizier, and to replace him by a Turk who had been 
ambassador in London, and was trusted by us. ‘Truly, we were selling 
our alliance very dear to the Sultan. But the new Grand Vizier was 
no fool, and knew that we could not now eject him, but had stung our 
power out. So, when we claimed that he would allow Austria to oceupy 
Bulgaria, he insisted on the condition that Omar Pasha should be allowed 
to succor Silistria. Hei presto! a magical change! The Austrian army 
dropped down the Danube, and Omar Pasha moved his army from Shumla 
to Silistria. His arrival made the Russians feel their siege to be hope- 
less. They soon found it wise to recross the Danube June 15, and the 
Turks were eager for pursuit; but the Austrian army, landing (1 sup- 
pose) on each bank, interposed, and saved from the Turks just those 
Russian regiments which later, at Inkermann, almost crushed us. (The 
French then saved us, and happily “wiped out the stain of Waterloo.”) 
Lord John Russell now probably believed that his darling hope would 
be* fulfilled. After such complacency to Austria, surely she would join 
us against Russia, if the war now continued. 

Unhappily, less than ever did Nicolas now dare to propose peace ; for 
what would become of his “prestige”? Yet; while he continued at war, 
how could the Western powers get out of it? They had disgracefully 
played the Turks false in the massacre of their transports at Sinope; and, 
since declaring war, they had visibly avoided to give aid, had wished well 
to the enemy, and had variously damaged their ally by their harsh and 
unjust limitations on his action. Thus, while military shame hindered _ 
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the Czar from proposing or accepting peace, moral shame paralyzed the 
two Western powers. Naturally, the Quakers may shriek, What grounds 
for further war, when all desire peace! Yet in 1850-52 such exiles from 
Hungary, Germany, Italy, and France whom I saw in London, with one 
voice, seemed to cry: “Firm law, safe freedom, secure treaties, inter- 
national justice, are now impossible until a combined war of Europe 
shall drive back and bridle Russia: that war will have to be fought, at 
whatever price.” Of that I could not doubt: the only question was, 
Who shall be the combatants? Our ministers managed to make our 
case as weak as it could be; and when Lord John Russell said in public 
that Lord Raglan was sent to Sebastopol, because we did not know what 
else to do, it seemed to make our plan of war ludicrous. But our nation (1 
insist to our good Quakers) was as moral as they. I remember English 
sentiment from the battle of Waterloo onward; and I protest that only 
ONE war has been desired by the English nation, and that was the Crimean 
War,— not for English aggrandizement, but to repel the encroachments 
of a power then very dangerous to all European law and freedom. We 
did not begin the war, but only aided to repel it. We looked on Sebas- 
topol as a marauder’s fortress, built to threaten Constantinople, and we 
desired its destruction ; nor did we shrink from the war, even when things 
were at the worst,— when the ministry, which went as children to play 
with edge tools, had nearly starved our army, while food and warm 
clothes in abundance had been accumulated six miles off. Until that 
erisis, the ministry stuck in its place. 

Undoubtedly, Clarendon and Gladstone, and others with Aberdeen, 
ought to have resigned when the war was no longer to be asham. But 
the prince consort was a torch of war; and the nation behind, though 
ignorant of his zeal, was quite as zealous. By resigning, these minis- 
ters would have confessed their complicity with the public enemy. But 
the war was now to be real. Gunboats were to be built, shallow enough 
to approach Cronstadt. An Anglo-French fleet was sent into the Pacific, 
to attack the Petro Paul fortress and stop Russian ships from coming 
down on our distant colonies. Now, also, it seems, Napoleon must have 

_matured his new scheme of shielding ships with iron. He first used 
this invention against Russia at Kertch, in the Tauric Bosporus. The 
fleets in the Black Sea carried the armies to the Crimea; and the severe 
battles were followed by severe temperature more dreadful than the 
human enemy to both sides,— at least, to Russians and English. When 
our agony began, in horror at mismanagement of stores, and the sec- 
tion of Aberdeenites resigned, the prince consort uttered an oracle very 
enigmatic: “Now it will be seen how a free nation can conduct a great 
war.” Was, perhaps, the secret meaning nearly as follows? “Napoleon, 
a despotic prince, has not blundered as to the distribution of stores as 
we have. If England had been less free, and I had been as despotic as 
Napoleon, how much better would things have been!” But this inter- 
pretation is only conjectural. 
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Two utterances of Russian and French officers against our plutocracy 
will go down in history. The Russians called our army “a troop of 
lions led by asses.” The French said of our senseless cavalry gallop 
near Balaklava, across the fire of the Russian batteries, “It is magnifi- 
cent; but it is not war.” No: it was tomfoolery. 

To Mr. Gladstone’s argument against supporting the Turkish rule 
over Christians, Lord Palmerston had his own reply,— that it would be 
well for the free-minded if the freedom granted to dissidents in Turkey 
were attainable in all Christian States. In fact, for centuries, the powers 
ealled Christian, with few exceptions, had shown a bigotry far beyond 
the Turks; and, in 1854, the Christians in Moldavia called to the Turks 
to save them from Russia, and the Servians displayed firm loyalty to Con- 
stantinople. This war (if we believe the outcry of the Quakers for the 
last thirty years) was quite useless. Yet facts show just the contrary. 
It was so needful that, though entered reluctantly and mismanaged won- 
derfully, it has begun a new life to Eastern Europe. Ever since the 
battle of Waterloo, the despotic power of Austria, and of Russia back- 
ing her, had been a miserable plague to Spain, Sicily, and Italy, even 
to Germany and Hungary. The Crimean War, by pushing back for ten 
or fifteen years the ambition of Russia, has allowed a united Italy and 
a united Germany to rise, has forced Austria into just rule and closed 
her feud with Hungary, has annihilated slavery in Russia, and has armed 
Eastern Europe against Moscow, as no lighter effort could have done. 

But for the heartless refusal of England to mediate between Austria 
and Hungary, no Crimean War would have been needed. When it was 
needed, the anxiety of our ministry to hinder Hungarian zeal from aid- 
ing the Sultan brought the suffering on to us and the French. A future 
historian of Hungary may moralize on the duplicity by which they out- 
witted themselves and spared Hungarian blood. 

_ The Crimean War involved less than two years’ real fighting. The 

English nation did not think Russia humiliated enough; but, when 
Alexander IT., son of Nicolas, had a real success against Kars in Armenia, 
and at once proposed peace, the allies and the Turks wisely accepted it. 

Meanwhile, Louis Napoleon had his own difficulties in Italy from the 
Pope. Even before the Eastern war, he desired to shut Austria out of 


Italy, and schemed to make himself champion of “the Nationalities "— 


i.e., of the smaller peoples — whose aspirations to have their local affairs 
managed by men speaking their local language were crushed. Although 
he had rudely refused to Kossuth passage through France in the 
‘autumn of 1851, yet Count Persigny, writing to Kossuth in Napoleon’s 
name, offered him money, if needed for objects mutually approved, and — 
tried to draw him in Napoleon’s trainn—no doubt, against Austria. 
Kossuth explained to me that, when he found his letters to Persigny 
to be read and commented on by Napoleon himself, he continued the 
correspondence in the faint hope that something advantage 
gary might turn up from it. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By Rabbi Solomon Schind- 
ler.— Rabbi Schindler, of the Temple Adath Israel in Boston, is one of 
the reformed Jews who prefer the lecture to the sermon, in which he 
thinks the preacher feels “at liberty to shower upon his hearers an 
effusion of undeserved vituperations”; and this volume consists of 
twenty-five weekly lectures, delivered this last season. They sketch the 
history of the religion of Israel and the fortunes of the Jewish people 
with a free and bold hand, from Moses and Ezra down to Geiger and 
Wise. The author devotes but three lectures to the Biblical history, 
believing that the post-Biblical development is more important, as it is 
the more easily traceable. He selects over twenty famous characters 
of his race, and gives a rapid view of the change in religious customs 
and beliefs which each was influential in forwarding. The majority of 
these sons of Israel — like Jochanan ben Saccai, Saadia, Joseph Albo, 
Joseph, Prince of Naxos, and Jonathan Eibeschuetz — are not familiar 
even to persons who think themselves tolerably well informed concerning 
the Jews. Rabbi Schindler’s forcible and animated sketches have here 
the advantage of a comparative novelty of theme. The whole volume is 
a plea for a progressive Judaism, in which the rabbi sees the religion 
of the future. He'has few prejudices in behalf of the ancient ways, 
advising his hearers, for instance, to accept the burden of keeping the. 
Christian Sunday and to renounce all special privileges for themselves. 
His view of Christianity as a pessimistic religion is, of course, justifiable 
only if we accept the popular theology as a correct statement of the 
faith of Jesus and Paul. Rabbi Schindler cannot fail to interest liberal 
Christians who have a rational curiosity concerning the remarkable race 
which gave the world Christianity and by no means exhausted itself in 
the effort. Dr. Stapfer calls modern Judaism “a mummy,” indeed; 
but this statement does no credit to his discrimination. The vitality of 
‘the race and the faith is, on the contrary, a wonderful phenomenon. 

What is to come out of the root of David in the next generation is an 

“inquiry which earnest and progressive Jews like Rabbi Schindler are 
doing much to answer in a manly and convincing fashion. We can 
only wish that their answer might be purged of the occasional crude- 
ness and superficiality of these lectures, which are a blot upon their 
general excellence. (Lee & Shepard.) 


The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James McCosb, D.D.— Dr. 
McCosh has always been more or less friendly to evolution, and has 
never hesitated to avow his adherence to its general principles. He has 
steadfastly maintained, as here, that the new powers which come in, in 
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the process of development, are from the great Source of life and intelli- 
gence, and are superinduced upon the old, not drawn out of them. Thus 
the doctrine is not only reconcilable with theism, but leads to a higher 
type of theism than that of pre-evolutionary times.. Dr. MceCosh has 
distinctly diminished the value of his lectures by adding one more to 
the already burdensome list of “reconciliations” of Genesis and Geol- 
ogy. This is poor business for any one nowadays. Let Genesis have 
its just and independent exegesis; let Geology speak out its full mind: 
then, if the two do not agree, the only injury that results is not to relig- 
ion, not to science, but to baseless theories of inspiration. Dr. MeCosh 
does not shine as an exegete; and, while it is doubtless true that a 
simple notion of development lay in the mind of the author of the first 
chapter of Genesis, it was just as certainly not the modern theory of 
evolution. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


System of Economical Contradictions ; or, The Philosophy of Misery. By 
P. J. Proudhon. Volume First. Translated from the French by Benja- 
min R. Tucker.— Why Proudhon declared that “property is robbery,” 
and what he meant by it, are questions which many intelligent men 
must have asked themselves. A work which should be at once a life of 
Proudhon and a summary of his doctrine, embodying what is excellent 
in Sainte-Beuve’s life and what is now instructive in the system, would 
be a valuable addition to the literature of the social question. We 
should be glad to see Mr. Tucker, or some other competent person, sup- 
ply this deficiency in economic literature. But we fail to see the advis- 
ability of translating Proudhon’s works in fifty volumes, of which this 
present volume is the second issue. The System of Economic Contradic- 
tions; or, The Philosophy of Poverty (as Mr. Tucker should have rendered 
the title) is the ablest of the author’s books. But it was written over 
forty years ago, and no small part of it is consequently antiquated. 
Another large part is purely theological, or a polemic against theology, 
and has no influence upon the reader who is in pursuit of economic facts 
or theories, except to irritate him with a strong sense of its inappropri- 
ateness in ‘such a work. And still another part is made up of fantastic 
philological combinations of a kind which made Proudhon a byword 
among scholars. These three portions deducted, the System shrinks to 
narrow dimensions: its merits are still slighter. Because all property 
was once held in common (a fact much more ably set forth since Proud- 
hon’s time by Laveleye and others), it by no means follows that mankind 
should return absolutely to this primitive régime. If, when it comes, 
every man’s day-labor is to be accounted — as Proudhon would have it — — 
just as valuable as every other man’s, it is all the less desirable. A 
system which should rank Napoleon with the ditcher and Tennyson with 
the bricklayer, and issue four equal bills of labor payment for a day’ 8 
work by each, does not commend itself to reasoning men. Proud 
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was at liberty to make as many epigrams on property as he chose; but 
he failed to read history rightly, and his reconstruction of society was 
the work of a sciolist. (Benjamin R. Tucker, Boston.) 


The Story of the Willard House. By Mrs. C. B. Yale— The house, 
which is the subject of this handsome volume, stands on a little ele- 
vation in Deerfield Street, opposite the common, and nearly opposite 
the Unitarian church. It is well known to many of our older ministers, 
who enjoyed in it the hospitality of the late Dr. Willard and his family. 
Dr. Willard himself was an exceedingly interesting man; blind for 
many years, and with so clear a memory and so skilful a thought and 
delivery that, after having heard a chapter in the Bible and hymns read 
at home before meeting, he was in the habit of going to the public ser- 
vice, and reciting hymn and chapter as if he were reading, and he gave 
his discourse extemporaneously. He was a man of much learning, of 
much thought. In 1807, when the parish sought to settle him, the min- 
isters round about refused to attend the service and ordain him, on 
account of his apparent liberality, at the same time making fullest ac- 
knowledgment of his scholarly abilities, his moral and religious worth. 
A second council came and gave him the right hand of fellowship. He 
was so good a man, so much confided in and loved, it is no wonder that 
the house he lived in is a sort of sacred shrine. It is an old building, 
erected long before his day: and a few years since it seemed so much 
fallen into decay as almost to be beyond repair. But Mrs. Yale saw 
better how it could be restored, and has made anew a bright and lovely 
place of it. She has written the history of it, and the history is pub- ° 
lished in a very quaint and beautiful volume; a model of skill also in 
the art of typography. The volume is quaintly adorned by pen-and-ink 
sketches of the house itself, and the magnificent trees by which it is 
embowered, and by various views of the inside. Looking at the staircase 
as presented, the fireplaces with smoking wood, the doorway with the 
clock that ticked behind, the open door looking out to the beautifu 
scenery beyond, and other sketches, one is easily carried in imagination 
to the sweet scenes of times long since past, brides and bridegrooms 
there married, children there at play and there pursuing their early stud- 
ies, and various visits from the best people of wisdom and learning that 
the city could afford, and all else that a house once occupied by all the 
love and sanctified by all the trials of good people might present before 
the view. Mrs. Yale has performed her work with great skill. The 
thoughts of the past hallowed her pen as she wrote. She drew for her 
record only beautiful memorials. Her memory and imagination taught 
her to write in a beautiful style, simple, chaste, melodious, so that the 
reader is not only charmed with the story, but is greatly charmed also 
with the way of the telling and is sweetly led along from page to page, 
in grateful company with so fine a story-teller. The reader in laying the 
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book down will gladly take it up again, and give it the best of commen- 
dation in the wish that it was longer. E. B. 


Life of Amos A. Lawrence. By his son, William Lawrence.— Mr. Law- 
rence, the son of Amos Lawrence, the great manufacturer and merchant, 
was one of the solid men of Boston in every respect, and well worthy of 
commemoration in this felicitous biography. His services in making 
Kansas a free State outweighed those of many an “abolitionist” leader. 
He rendered great aid in the Civil War. He was a devout, high-minded, 
generous man, exact in business, a faithful son of Harvard College, and 
a true gentleman. He can never have too many imitators among men 
of business who wish to live a life above mere money-making. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 9 


The Life of Anandabai Joshee, a kinswoman of the Pundita Ramabai. 
By Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers.— A tenderly 
sympathetic and most interesting biography of an accomplished and 
highly intelligent Hindu lady, who came to this country in 1883 for the 
study of medicine, and died immediately after her return to India, Feb. 
26, 1887, a little below the age of twenty-two. (With portrait. $1.00.) 


The Story of the Goths. By Henry Bradley.— Mr. Bradley has the good 
fortune to be able to write, in this latest issue of the Story of the Nations, 
“the first English book expressly treating of the history of the Goths.” 
The curious deficiency in our literature indicated by this fact he has 
supplied with an excellent sketch, which is highly readable and thor- 
oughly scholarly. In every respect, it is one of the best volumes in this 
very successful series. Gibbon’s and Milman’s chapters, in their great 
histories, are now admirably supplemented by this comprehensive nar- 
rative. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


History of the Temperance Reform in Massachusetts. 1815-1883. By _ 
George Faber Clark.— Rev. Mr. Clark’s volume promises in its title — 
more than it performs. As history is written at the present day, we 
should expect here at the outset a picture of the customs of this State ; 
in 1813, as respects the use of intoxicating liquors, and at the end,in 
1883, a survey of the change and improvement which earnest reformers “p 
and other agencies had brought about in seventy years. But this in- q 
formation is conspicuous for its absence; while Rev. Dr. Dorchester’s { 
Christianity in the United States, noticed last month, has valuable pages _ 
full of it. Mr. Clark, after a page of the familiar but exasperating ud 
rhetoric of the temperance reformer, and a glance into ancient hie 
confines himself to the purely external annals of the many temper 
organizations which have had their day or are still flourishing in 1 
chusetts, and to a brief statement of legislation affecting the 
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traffic. This information has been compiled with care and industry, 
but the names and dates of which it is chiefly composed might profit- 
ably have been thrown into tabular form, so that the much more impor- 
tant social study could receive due attention. For such a historian of 
temperance, Mr. Clark’s volume will be useful mémoires pour servir. 
(Clarke & Carruth.) 


First Steps with American and British Authors, by Albert F. Blaisdell, 
A.M., is a first course in English literature for young people on the 
sensible plan of studying the authors themselves, and not merely what 
has been written about them. It works back, also in a way to be com- 
mended, from recent to earlier writers,—from Longfellow to Milton. 
The great bulk of the three hundred pages is composed of extracts in 
prose and verse, well supplemented by explanatory notes. The method 
of these First Steps is thoroughly scientific. The apparatus is judicious, 
and selected with excellent taste. (Lee & Shepard.) 


In The Study of Politics, an Introductory Lecture, Prof. W. P. Atkinson, 
of the Boston Institute of Technology, emphasizes the need of the study 
in a free country, that its citizens may vote intelligently and, above all, 
independently. His manly words against partisanship, demagoguery, and 
slothful individualism, and in favor of the political duty of supporting 
principles and true statesmen are very much in season in this year of a 
presidential election. (Roberts Brothers.) 


The Anointed Seraph. By G. H. Pollock.— A lady of Boston told the , 
author of this farrago of theosophy and spiritism that she saw upon 
his forehead “a silver crescent, in the centre of which was a pig with 
a spear in his back,” the eseutcheon of his family; but a calf rampant 
would seem to be a-more appropriate device for the writer, and we 
imagine that one not a clairvoyant might make it out, after reading this 
book. (John F. Sheiry, Washington.) 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard continue their.classics for home and school 
with a volume of attractive stories of the Revolution, entitled Noble 
Deeds of our Fathers, taken from Henry C. Watson; and they issue one 
of Miss A. M. Douglas’s most popular novels, Lost in a Great City, in 
paper covers, at fifty cents. International copyright is evidently not 
about to deprive us of cheap books, if this volume is a sign of what 
publishers can do in that line. 


Variant Edition. Shakespeare: A Midsommer Night’s Dreame. Fac- 
simile Reprint of the Text of the First Folio, 1623, with Foot-notes 
giving every Variant in Spelling and Punctuation occurring in the two 
Quartos of 1600, according to the perfect Copies of the Original Texts 
in the Barton Collection, Boston Public Library. With Introduction 
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and Notes by Henry Johnson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo. 
Gilt top. pp. xviii and 61. $1.00. 


The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of Massachusetis Bay, 1629- 
1685. By George E. Ellis, (Same publishers.) 8yvo. pp. 576. 8.50. 
(To be reviewed.) 


The Novelist, a weekly magazine of American fiction. ($1.00 a year.), 
A Pessimist. By Robert Timsol. New York: John B. Alden. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. By Otto Pflei- 
derer. Vol]. II. (Williams & Norgate.) 

La Philosophie Religieuse en Angleterre depuis Locke jusqu’’ nos 
jours. Par Ludovic Carrau. (M. Carrau belongs to the spiritualist 
school: he includes in his survey Dr. F. E. Abbot’s Seientific Theism, 
which we are glad to see is now in its third edition. Alcan.) 

La Conscience Psychologique et Morale, dans l’Individu et dans 
VHistoire. Par L. Carrau. (Perrin.) 

The Science and Art of Religion. By 8. B. G. McKinney. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Histoire des Vaudois d’Italie depuis leurs Origines jusqu’é nos jours. 
Par Emile Comba. Premitre partie: Avant la Reforme. (Fisch- 
bacher.) ; 


Annals of the Low Church Party in England to the Death of Arch- 


bishop Tait. By W. H. B. Proby. Vol. I. 
Hildebrand and his Times, By W. R. W. Stephen. (Longmans.) 
Contemporary Pulpit Library. I. (Contains fifteen sermons by Canon 
Liddon. Sonnenschein.) 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. By T. E. Edwards. 
Le Prophéte Joél: Introduction critique, traduction, et commentaire. 
Par KE, Le Savoureux. (Fischbacher.) 
Philosophie des Schénen. Von E. von Hartmann. (Duneker.) 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Von Prof. Albert Hauck. Bd. I. 
Religionsgeschichte. Von Dr. H. Preiss. .Abth. I, II. (Leipzig: 
Maeder und Wahl.) 
Aristotle and the Christian Church. An essay. By Brother Azarias. 


The Timeus of Plato. Edited by R. D. Archer Hind, M.A. (Mac- 


millan.) . 
History and Biography. “ 


Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. By T. Wemyss Reid. (Chap- — 


man & Hall.) 
Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kebbel. (W. H. Allen.) 
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Palmerston. By Lloyd C. Sanders. (W. H. Allen.) 

The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir W. Temple, 1562-1564. 
(Macaulay said he would prefer these letters to a ton of court papers.) 

Madame de Maintenon. By Emily Bowles. (Kegan Paul.) 

England in the Fifteenth Century. By Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 
(George Bell.) 

Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, late Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge. By R. Sinker, B.D. (G. Bell.) 

Erasme en Italie. Par Pierre de Nolhac. (Klincksieck: Paris.) 

Cardinal Wolsey. By M. Creighton. (Macmillan.) 

William III. By H. D. Traill. (Macmillan.) 

History of Canada. Vol. 1. By William Kingsford. 

The Australian Race. By E.M. Curr. Four volumes. (Tribner.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Travels in North Arabia and the Perea. By Charles M. Doughty, 
M.A. (“The most remarkable record of adventure and research which 
has been published in this generation,” says the Spectator. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Russian Peasantry: Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and 
Religion. By Stepniak. (Sonnenschein.) 

Slang, Jargon, and Cant: A Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseol- 
ogy. Compiled and edited by A. Barrére and C. G. Leland and eleven 
co-operators. (G. May.) 

The Country of the Passion Play: The Highlands and Highlanders of 
Bavaria. By L. G. Seguin. (Chatto.) i 

Local Government. By W. Rathbone, A. Peel, and F. C. Montague. 
(Imperial Parliament Series. Sonnenschem.) 

Memoirs of Peter de Wint. By Walter Armstrong, B.A. (With 
twenty-four photogravures from pictures. Macmillan.) 

Studies, New and Old. By W. L. Courtney. 

The City of Dream. By Robert Buchanan. (Chatto.) 

Pauline and Sordello. By Robert Browning. (The first volume of 
-sixteen in a final edition of Browning’s poems. Pauline has been thor- 
oughly revised. The Macmillans are the American publishers.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Civilization in the United States. First and Last Impressions of 
America. By Matthew Arnold. (Cupples, Hurd & Co.) 

The Old North-west. By B. A. Hinsdale. (T. MacCoun.) 

Yale and her Honor Roll in the American Revolution. By I bead e 
Johnston. (Privately printed.) 

The Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the so-called Shak- 
sperian Plays. By Ignatius Donnelly. (The ponderous absurdity which 
has received so much preliminary advertising. R. S. Peale.) 
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Three Cruises of the “ Blake.” By Alexander Agassiz. 

History of the Civil War in ePESriGe: By the Comte de Paris. Vi ie, 
IV. (Porter & Coates.) 

In our May issue, the name of J. P. Magee should have been ae 
as the publisher of Rey. Dr. Dorchester’s Christianity in the United States. 
—— We note with regret the death of Dr. W. E. Hearn, of the Univ > 
sity of Victoria, the author of Plutology, The Aryan Household, ete—— 
The initial number of the Journal of American Folk-lore contains a dozen 
articles of interest, and gives promise of a valuable periodical. oars Sse 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


MAY. : ; 
Milton. By Matthew Arnold. (Address at the unveiling of the Childs memo rial 
window in St. Margaret’s. Century.) . ia 
Les Grandes Fortunes aux Etats-Unis. Par C. de Varigny. (Revue des Deum 
Mondes. Recent issues of the Revue contain a series of articles on “ Religion in Rus- 
sia’’ by that first-class authority, M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu.) “Sy 
London as a Literary Centre. By R. R. Bowker. (Harper’s.) ; 
Alexander Pope. By A. Dobson. (Scribner’s.) “ee jad Reng 
Position of Women in Ancient Rome. By Principal Donaldson, (Contemporary.) — au re ae 
Max Miiller on the Science of Thought. Il. By J. F. Stephen. (Wineteonthy Shar 
Century.) 24 a | 
Robert Elsmere and the Battle of Belief. By Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (Wine 
* teenth Century.) 
Matthew Arnold. (By Alfred Austin in the National Review, and by F. We 
Myers in the Fortnightly. The Athenceum for April 28 gives extracts from Arne 
Rugby prize poem, ‘‘Alaric,’”’ not included in his works.) 


; APRIL a 
Dr. Martineau and the Theory of Vocation. By Rev. H. Rashdall. (Mind) - ie, : 
Antonio Rosmini: sein Leben und seine Schriften. Von F. X. Kraus. Lapeer 

Rundschau.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. es 
Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By Rabbi Solomon Seine, 10 : 
_ Price $1.50. " \ 
: From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. : Fe 
Found, yet Lost. By E. P. Roe. Price 25 cts. Ped ss, 


From Clarke & Carruth, Boston. ¢ 
History of the Temperance Reform in Massachusetts, 1813-1883. By G 


Clarke. Price $1.50. 
From J. 8S. Ogilvie & Co., Chicago. 


Woman : Her Power and Privileges. A Series of Sermons on the Duties 
Maiden, Wife, and Mother, and of their influence in the Home and Society. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Issued quart 
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